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By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

I T took me a long time 
to discover the values 
of a funeral ceremony: 
I had always abhorred 
and avoided them as pompos¬ 
ities — pompes fundbre s — 
and as ( a poor way to say 
goodbye, a needlessly pub¬ 
lic way of paying Che's pri¬ 
vate last respects. 

And then, on one espe¬ 
cially personal occasion, I 
suddenly discovered what 
everyone else had apparently 
known all along: that funer¬ 
als are for the living, that 
they cause us to come to¬ 
gether in a way we other¬ 
wise never do, to lean on 
one another, to feel the com- 
tnunality of emotions, to cry 
together, and—yes—to re¬ 
joice together, to rejoice in 
the one who has caused this 
coming together. The one in 
our case this day is a Great 
One, one who gave us con¬ 
stant cause for rejoicing over 
the years, and does again 
today. 

In using that badly abused 
word'“great” I am not speak¬ 
ing in the obvious sense of 
Great Lady, or Grande Dame, 
or even of Great Artist—all 
of which, of course, are class¬ 
ifications to which Jennie 
Tourel eminently belongs. 
Those are all evident to any¬ 
one who knew her or her 
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art, whether in intimacy or 
only from the heights of the 
second balcony. The great¬ 
ness of Jennie that fills me 
today, and fills this room 
to bursting, is the abundancy 
of Jennie. 

Over the three decades 
in which it was my delight 
to know her, I learned 
to know a multiplicity of 
Jennies, an abundance of 
languages and rhythms and 
styles, of complexities and 
childlike simplicities. There 
was an abundance, too, in 


vel at this, and wonder how 
it was possible; where did 
she take the inner energy 
to be all these things—not 
to play the roles, but to be 
them? They were all con¬ 
vincing because they were 
all true; and she had that 
special energy. It was pos¬ 
sible, but she paid a heavy 
price: ultimately her most 
intimate companion was lone¬ 
liness. v 

The paradox of Jennie; so 
richly endowed, surrounded 
by loving friends, gallant ad- 


4 She knew that birth and death 
are lonely acts, 
painfully private and 
ipcapable of being shared 


her capacity for friendships, 
in her generosity to col¬ 
leagues and students. She 
was also abundantly critical 
of those same colleagues and 
students, and at the same 
time more vulnerable than 
any of them. 

Most remarkable of all 
was that in any one of these 
aspects — colleague, hostess 
teacher, emigre, patriot, 
friend, femme du monde — 
in any of these she was to¬ 
tally involved- and utterly 
convincing. Her multiplicity 
was matched onl; by her 
authenticity. I usee; to mar- 


mireis, and adoring fans. Yet 
she was never free of the 
always shocking awargness 
of isolation—except in those 
few thousand minutes of her 
life when she was transport¬ 
ed by the bliss of communi¬ 
cation through her art. That 
communication was her cre¬ 
do: the maximum penetra¬ 
tion to human sensibilities; 
yet an hour later she was 
isolated. She lived her life 
on the assumption that "No 
man is an island''; but she 
also knew, and so often told 
me she knew, that every man 
is an island. 


In her wonderfully engag- most Am I trying to say too 
ing anti-intellectual way, she much in a few words? Can , 
echoed the Wittgensteinish we judge whether she had a 1 
idea that the limits of the happy or an unhappy life? j 
individual do not describe The Hassidic Rabbis tell a 
his outline, but that of the beautiful parable of the Four 
universe surrounding him. Supreme Holinesses: that on 
She knew that birth and aii of e-rih 'he holiest spot 
death are lonely acts, pain- is The- noiy of Holies in the 
fully private and incapable Ten,pie at Jerusalem, hedesh 
of being shared. But she Hafeudoshii.i; thnt among all 
was determined that every earthly tongues the hf -t 
moment in between would word is the Name of 
be shared to the greatest pos- Shem Adonai; that of all the 
sible degree. days of the year the holiest 

The paradox of Jennie: the is the Day of Atonement, 
Incurable Romantic, yet jnst Shabba t Shabbatot: and that 
enough the existentialist to of all God’s creatures the 
recognize the universality of holiest is the High Priest, 
isolation. The Russian fatal- Kohen Hogadol. At a certain 
ist, yet just pragmatic enough hour, on a certain day of the 
to face destiny—even, some- year, all these four surreme 
times, to try and cheat it. holinesses met together This 
She trembled in her mortal- took place on the Day of 
ity, like all of us; and yet Atonement, at the hour when 
had long ago accepted the The High Priest entered the 
concept of Death. And out of Holy of Holies and there re- 
all these paradoxes came her vealed The Divine Name . . 
sensitive, charming percep What was Jennie’s life? 
tion of the Absurd; and out Wherever she stood to sing, 
of that perception came her that stage was the Holy of 
extraordinary humor, which Holies. And she opened her 
saved her time after time mouth in praise of music, 
from the horrors of loneli- she was ’a High Priestess, 
ness, and endeared her to and each phrase was the 
everyone who Knew her. Name of God; and that mo- 

I have been asked to speak rent was the Sabbath of 
here on behalf of her many Sabbaths, 
friends, her associates, and Was Jennie Tourel unhap- 
especially of The New York py? The Greeks sajd that 
Philharmonic with which she you could never ell if a hu- 
had so long and enriching an man being wa- ippy until 
association. But I find I can he had died. V> ell, now wa 
speak only as one who loved know, Jennie sang God’s 
her deeply and knew her, Name up to the last possible 
\ per!laps a little better than moment. * 
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College for appointment as . Ad j unct l e ctur e r 
_ for the period of 

semester hours at a salary of tm* hpia*— 
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ing conditions imposed by established policy and practice in the City University and 
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Fran$als Is Hour Exam #1 
So Robert Powell 


le 9 mars 1973 


Ao AprIre leg nombres aulvante : (10#) 


Conner la forme correcte du verbs entre parentheses s (10 %) 

— .(present tense) 


Je (dtre) 


tu (avoir) 
il (acheter)__ 
noue (aller)^ 
voue (§tre) 
lie (avoir) 
elles (dlner)^ 
on (arrlver)^ 

elle (aller)_ 

nous (fitre) 


£ £ la forme interrogative s (5%) 


Rear Ire phrase sulvante £ la forme lnterrc 

Nous parlons franqals en clas&So 
II est libre ce soir 0 
Je dejeune a onze heures a 
On parle franqals lci 0 

Us achetent des Journaux au bereau de tabao 0 


D * Baorlra Igs jjtjEgnsR ante a & ^ forme negative : (5/6) 

1. Tu ea America tn« 

2 0 Noub commons les llvrea. 

3* Vous allez a Paris* 

4„ Tu habitea pres de 1'unlversite. 

5. Noub parlons frantjals en olasse. 

E o Tradulre les mot a entre parentheses : (10$) 

1* Donnes-mol (some coffee) s'11 vous plait„ 

2 0 II n°y a pas (any letters) pour vous« 

3* Aimsz“Vous (milk)? 

4 0 II y a (many restaurants) sur la place 0 

5 » lie n^alment pas (apples). 

6 0 Julies n'ont pas (a brother),, 

7o II y a (some tables) llbre3 pres de la porte. 

8 0 Garcon. Apportez-mol (some water) 0 

9q Avez-voua (any relatives) ©n Prance? 

10 o Voulez^wous (some red wine)? 


p * £££&££ sa l£§SS§l £ 5 ($#) 


lo 

It 

1b 

9j15 a,:-i» 

2. 

It 

is 

10:28 P a M. 

3® 

It 

Is 

6:30 In the evenings 

4 0 

It 

Is 

7:45 

5» 

It 

is 

midnight. It is noon. 

6. 

It 

la 

16:39 (official time) 
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Go Rewrite the following sentences , replacing the underlined 
word by the word In parentheses s 

lo L'autre hOtel est pres du nusee , (la gare) 

2 0 Quel est le prlx des repas 0 (le diner) 

3o Vous allez a l 8 h6tel 0 (la rue de la Palx) 

4 a Je parle a l'h6teller 0 (leB etudlants) 

5o La cuisine du restaurant est excellente* (l'hbtel) 

6 0 Allez-vous a l"hatel ? (le musee) 

Ho ficrlre lea mole de l' annee et les .lours de la semalne ; (3#) 
(Begin with January“ana Monday") 




Expressions Idlomatloues o Traduire les mots entre parentheses s 

(How are You) monsieur? Blen s merclo fit vous? 

Pardon monsieon,, Ou est le chfiteau 9 s’ll vous plait? - 

(Straight ahead) 0 


(At what time) vou 
Je vals diner a hult heures (as usual) 
(What 11 s your name?) 


voulez-vous dejeuner? 


(How old are you?) 

(I am hungry) 

Qu 9 est-ce que vous voulez 


Garcon* l e addltlon a 9 11 vous plait 0 


(I am 24)_ 


0 Mol ausslo Aliens dejeuner,, 


(lor dessert)? 


(Right away* 


(What time Is It?) 
(Today Is March 9th) m 


Quel est 


, II est hult heureso 

(the seventh) mols de l 8 annee 0 
avec mol? (Gladly) 0 


Voulez-vous venlr a Rouen avec mol? (Glad 
Voulez-vous Le Figaro? Oul. (How much Is It) — 
Avez-vous la monnale de clnquante francs? (I think so)_ 





















2 a Jeanne d"Arc eat nle au qulnzieme slecle 0 
3o II y a d”autres hbtels aur la place 
4 0 Voua ne aavez paa a quelle heure on dine a Paris 0 
5„ Bn quelle annee eat mort Louis XIV? 

Hettre &u plurlel lea phrases gulvantess (3%) 

In C^est une longue hlatolre franqalae 0 

2 0 Q'eat un bel enfant ltallen 0 

3o O'eat un vlell ami Intelligent a 

Eo Employer la forme oonvenable dea ad.lectlfa .IndlqaM £§ILI J 
sulyantesB (2pH 

1„ O'eat une egliaeo (beau 0 blano) 

2 0 0"eat un cousin,, (petlt D maladroit) 

F 0 Mettre lea phrases aulvantea au pasae cggg^Bes (5%) 
lo Jo dejeune a onze heurea et quarto 

2, Mon bon ami va a la gare a midi, 

3o II a le temps d “acheter un journal aujourd'hulo 

4„ Hllene eat raaladd aujourd"hul., 

5o Biles partent pour la Prance a pres la claasOo 

Go Mettre lea phrases aulvantea & la ffirme Interrogative £§r 
lo Jean a parle a la conclerge 0 

2 r Biles ont commence a parler ruase 
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He Mettre lea phrases eulvantes a la forme ne gative s (3#) 
l e Nous avons passe trols ans en Angleterre 0 

2 0 Ila sont arrives a 1'opera en retards 

3„ Tu as venu ctaez rod la sernaine dernlere 0 

I 0 Tradulre laa mots entre parentheses ! {10#) 

lo Le restaurant aur la place est bon e mala le restaurant pret de 
l 3 egllse est (better) < 


?c Son cousin est (less active than) 

3o La cathedrale de Saint Jean est — 

la cathedrale de Notre-Dame 

A 0 L“h5tel Georges V est (* he b 

(In town)<> 

5o l"autonme r c'eBt la aalaon quo 3“alme --—. 

6 0 II fait (worse) aujourd f hul qu e hler 0 

7 0 Hler j p al ete malade p mals nialntenant „ 

(I couldn 8 t possibly be better)„ 

8 ; , Oe sont - (the moe 

8tudentsT”fie ie oiassSo 


^son oeveu 
.(bigger than) 


(the best hotul) 


.(tie *>est)o 


^(the most Intelligent 


9o On mange . 

10c La carapagne est 
qu°en ete„ 


(better) chez Georges c 


(as beautiful) en automne 


J D Tradulre les mots entre parentheses g (10#) 

X e Bn (what) annee Stes-vous ne? 

2o (What) sc.'t les mols de 1"annee? 

3o (What) fige avez-veus? 

4 c ___(What) von a savez fiu 14 Quillet? 

e (What) peut-on fairs quand 11 nelge? 











0 o Muttra lea, Phrases aulvantes au passe compose s { 7 %) 

1 0 Nous avona le temps de dejeuner a tnldi 0 

2 0 Je donaa 1 "addition a mas amis frangaiso 

3o Leo bouchers vondent-ils du boeuf aujourd'hui? 

4 0 II sa depiche pour arrlver a 1*waiversIte a l r heure 0 

5o Ella n°entre pae dano la prefecture de pollce 0 

6„ Lea petites Jeunee fllles frangalses ne aont pas heureuBeea 
7,, ffoua obeisaez a la lol a 

D 0 Mattre lea phraaee eulvanteB au futur t (8 %) 
lo Tu va8 ©a villa„ 

2 0 fiot-ce cue 3®al le tempo d'aller au buffet de la gare? 

3 0 Houb BonseB couteats de voua revoir 0 
4 0 Ha vendeot leur auto e. lours aalB 0 
5o Ella ne so reveille pas de bonne heure 0 
6„ FlnlBeent-llB leur travail a Marseille? 

7o Va-t»«lle a pled? 

8 0 Regard©z=vouo le film? 




2 


E # Rapondre en franca la en remalacant lea tnqts soallgn.es . par JUs£ 
proncwa oonve n gMeg ; 7l nc; F* 

lo Avez-vous fait dea courses pour votre girg? 

2 0 Oat >118 repondu £ b& lettre ? 

3„ Le boulanger vous a«t-ll donne votre rconnale ? 

4 0 Avez-vous dea gants grls? 

5 0 La concierge a>t-elle donne lea rosea a Louise et a M arie ? 

6® H c avez~vou* pa* parle de Jean et de Robert ? 

7„ H c a*>tu pa* peur de* examene finals ? 

8 0 Avona~nous donne de J. 8 argent a 1* agent do police? 

9 0 Marie et Helene aont-elles monteea dans 1‘autobjja? 

10 o Allez»rou3 repondre a la lettre de votre cousin anglais, ? 

p, Yradulr* en francale ; (15/S) 

lo How long have you been speaking French? 

2 n We have been here since 9:15 this morning,, 

3o If it 1* nice (westher) # I will take a walk* 

4© When we have the time wa will go to Paris,, 

5 0 In France Pharmacists only sell medeclne 0 They have neither 
writing paper nor post cards 0 



Go Tiadulre lea mots entre parentheses t C50%) 
1 , (How nany tlmea). 


allez-vouB au 


cinema par mole? 

2 0 Avez-voue les tickets? Oul 0 (we went for tl* m)_ 
_hler 0 


3 0 Ces gants a f ont coute (about fifty francs). 


4.(What Is). 


un PrlBunlo? 


5„ Un lagenleur-chlBlete euedclB a r«qu le Prlx lebel (thirteen years 
ago ) , - - 

0% 

6 0 Oft (did you meet hlml - ■- - - - 


7 0 train de Reins arrlvera a 21xl8 0 tin Prance lee trains (are 

never la***) - - - • ■ ’ 

80 La cbsiHbre oeublee a louer eat au premier* (Wow. you like to) 


monterf 


9 0 Le chapeau cue voub avez aur la tfite (Is very beeowlng) 
o L B avez«vou 8 acheti (downtown) rr __ 


10 * (I need )__ 


vetre aut© oe »oir„ Pourrlez-voue 


venir (to my house at 8 o'clock sharp). 
? 


11 o (How long) - 

12 „ (What °s today )__ 
(Howe the weather), 
13 <> (How old are you), 
(Are you hungry), 
X4„ (You have to). 



Epemay (about), 
(at about) _ . . 


attendre la correanondance a 


vlngt minutes. Le train arrlvera 


cinq heurea* 


15* II va pleuvolr,, (That makes no difference).. 

_ 0 (Let 0 s finish) _ 


notre 


promenade 




1 0 Apportez-noue le plat de vlande ,, (replace the underlined noua by 
a pronoun) ~ 

2 0 Donnez-aol une palre d£ gantB o (replace the underlined noun by a 
pronoun) 

3 0 Envoyez-le-nouso (aake this sentence negative) 
k 0 Dltee en fran< is a quelou'un de ae progener » 

5„ Dltes en frauqale a ouelou*un de ne pas as dep*Qher » 













































































Department of Modern Languages 
The Olty University of Hew York 

Pranqais Is Hour Mxam # II 

S. R. Powell: le 29 novembre 1973 ___—_—--—— 

A. TraduIre lea mots entre parentheses ; (10JS) 

1, Le restaurant 3 ur la place est bon, tnais le restaurant pres de 

l'universlte est _(better). 

2 0 Son cousin est (less happy than) --—.- son neveUo 

3„ La cathedrale de Saint Jean a New York est (bigger than)_„_ 
la cathedrale de Notre-Dame a Paris 0 


L'hdtel Georges V est 


(the best hotel) 


(in town). 


L'automne, c'est la salson que J*altae (the best) ..—— 

Je vale (well) _ _ q 

Hier 3'al its malade, mais aujourd'hui 3© Vais 

0e son + _ (the most intelligent) etudlants 


8o Oe sont 

de la class©. 

9. Ce sont 

de la classe. 

10. La oampagne est 


Jt?ie most beautiful) jeunas filles 


(as pretty) en automne qu’en ete c 


00 domeurent 


la oampagnec 


(This) fleur eat rouge et (that). 


B. Tradulre les mots entre parenthe ses: (10^) 

1. Rn (what) annee .tes-vous ne? 

2. (What) sont les mois de I'annee? 

3» ________ (What) Sge avez-vous? 

4 # (What) sont leurs nationalises? 

5. Donnez-mol (your) adresse, .(their) journaux, 

et (her) para'pluie. 

6. oO domeurent (your) parents? (My) __ parents 

deroeurent dans les montagne.s. (My) p ere aime beauooup 


fleur est 


blanche. 




“1 

vv'. ■ 




ie la gare* 


(That hotel) eat plis iatlressant que l’hStel pres 


, e n'alme pas du -oui 


(•these) llv.’es, mals j'aiwe beau» 


(this) llvre* 


a quelle heure ete-a-vous arrive (this morning)5 

m ttre les phraa :s nuivantes au p! urlel ; (3?) 

O'est une longue histoire francaire. 

0 est un bel enfant it.e lien. 

0 est un petit cjus.n maladroit* 


entre parentheses 


E mployer lei forme c onvenable des ad.leotlfs 
d aS Igj phrases "su Iva r ites : (2%1 

0 est une eglise (buau blanc). 

0 est un anil (vleux, intelligent), 


E xpressions idol nation s/ Iraduire lt-s, loots e ntre parentheses {:0%) 


(-very one) 


est content de voir venir le printeups. 


(You are right)_. .. g 

( e have neither re I wine nor white vine), 


3. II pleut a verse * ( l no longer have) rn . 

c mf iance en vous. J*al beeucoup de choses a faire oet apres -midi 

male (I am tired) nalntenant. 

4 0 Je crois qu'il (is Luc lev) ___II va passer 

sas vacanoes (Ic Prance) _* 

5o Voulez-vous (take a walk) _ ? (It's nice 

weat he r) ,, , .. .. . » 

6* Louis XIV est mort (in) dix-sept cent quinze _ 

(didn’t he?) 

7o (I have some errands to do) ___ _ «, 

On vend du boeuf a la charcuterie c n'est-ce pas? Non* . 

(you have to) aller a la boucherle c 


,(in) dix-sept cent quinze 


1 
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S. Mme Oochet (only hat-.) das revues franqalses? 

Oui, elle vend (ill sorts of things) ... _ . 

5, Je sals alls (to tb Browns')__ , , (two years ago 


12 » 

13. 

14 o 
If'. 


dominant 


(Wha'J color )„_ _ 

mais (her hal * i- b: owr.)^ 
L ’ hlver (last > t.o on£ ) m 


_(did you meet him?) 


jBont aes yeux? Je ne sals pas 


__ n _ (t a sue ! }, 


Cast (the first time)., 
Je n'aime pas ... 


fills a froi^ 


jju'il nsige cette annee< 


(at all) 1'hiver. 


(What's your name?) . 

Voulez-vous aller au concert? (Sure)_ 
Aliens au concert (ca foot)» . 


E* 

Present tense; Supply 

the correct form of the verb in parentheses; 

7%) 

1« 

Ils (flnlr) _ 

leur travail a la maison. 

2 c 

clous (vendre) ._ 

notre auto 0 

3. 

Kile (avoir) 

le temps de dejeuner. 

4. 

Vous (Stre) . 

en retard. 

5. 

Tu (aller) 

_ r en villa a pi3d. 

6. 

Bile (se dep§cher) 

pour arriver a l'heure. 


Passe compose . affirmative ; 
passe compose ; 


Put the sentences in Part E Into the 


G. 


Pas 3e compose * negative ; Put the sentences Part F into the negative : 
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French I: Hour Exam # 3 

January 7, 1974: S. R c Powell . . 

Aa Dlctee (15$) 

B. Re pond re franc a is a chacune des quest ions suivantes jgr une 

phrase complete ; (10%T 

Recrlre les phrases sulvantea au futur ; (10$) 

1, II va en vllle en taxi. 

2 0 Elle a le temps dialler au buffet de la gare. 

3„ Ils sont contents de nous revoir. 

4. Nous vendons notre auto« 

5. Elle ne so depdche Jamai3« 

6. Finissent-ils leur travail a Fontenay? 

7„ De^eunez-vous a onze heures? 

8 0 Nous falsona des courses aujourd f hui„ 

9„ Ont-ils assez d'argent? 

10o Allons-nous au cinema? 

B„ Reoondre en fran cals a chacune des questions suivantes en ^ s 
remplacant les mots soullgnes par les pronoms convenables: (15) 

1„ Comment Jean et Roger ont-ils trouve leJJjier? 

2 0 Combien de cousins avez-vous? 

3. Est-ce que Jean a parle au phannacle n? 

4. F-et-ce oue le boulange^ vous a donne votre monnale ? 

5. Avon?-nous donne de l f ardent a 1* age nt de police? 

6. Allez-vous repondre a la lettre ? 

7o A-t-il dit au revoir a se3 ouslnes ? 

8 n Avez-vous donne les roses a votre mere ? 

9o A-t-elle des fruits ? 

10. Allez-vous chez le coiffeur ? 









fl 


Traduire lea mots entre parentheses t (30^) 




(How many times ) m 
(How long) 


allez-voua au cinema par moist 
allez-vous travailler ce soir? 


Avez-vous les tickets? Oui, (we went for them)_ 


Le train de Eouen arrivera a 21s16. En Prance les trains 

(are never late) ________ 

La chambre meublee a louer est au premier, (Would you like to) 

____________________ monter la voir? 

(X need) _ d e votre auto aujourd'hui. 

(How old are you?) _. 

(Are you hungry?) _____ . 

(What's today?)___« 

(What is the weather like?) _ 

Ou avez-vous achete votre chapeau? (It’s very becoming to you) 


12 0 Comblen content oes petites cartes? (About 10 francs each) 


13*>15o (You have to) 


_ a ttendre la correspondence 

_vingt minutes. Le train arrivera 


a Epernay (about) v lngt minutes. Le train arrivera 

(at about) cIno heures au^ourd’hui. 

16-17, Ce matin 3® m© suis leve (early) et je suis 

alle a la gare aoheter (a round trip ticket) _ 

pour Paris. 

18c J'ai perdu 1 5 argent 9 3e suis stir. (That doesn't make any difference) 

_______ o Nous vous enverrons la 

facture, 

1?. Quand elle etait a Paris elle est all! au Louvre (several times 
a week) . 

20. Un ingenieur-chimiste grec a re<ju le Prlx Nobel (20 years ago) 






D 0 Tradulre en franca Is les phrases sulvantejt ; (15$) 

1. How long have you been speaking French? 

2. We have been here since 10?30 this morning„ 

3. If it la nice (weather), I will take a walk. 

4„ We will go to Paris when we have the time,, 

5. In France pharmicists only sell medeclne. They have neither 
writing paper nor cigarettes. 

E„ Imperatives (5$) 

1. Write the three forms of the imperative of 6 tre ; 

2„ Write the three forms of the Imperative of avoir ? 

3. Apportez-nous les hors-d'oeuvre . (Replace the underlined noun 
by a pronoun) 

h. Donnez-moi beaucoup d c argent. (Rgplace the underlined noun by a 
pronoun) 

5. Envoy ez-le~moi. (Make this sentence negative) 
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French 3E; S 0 K„ Powell 

Fall Semester 1973 Hour Exam # Is October 9, 1973 

A. Tradulre les mots soullanes ; (35-6) 

1 P II etait le dernier de son espece et les homn.es ne savaient 
plus ouol fairs de lul a " 

2» .11 lul fallut longtemp so c o pour c cmprendre que les oassanss 

le flxalent alnsi parce <ju’ll etait le dernier de son espec-} c 

3, Quo'l, c etait a cette chetive creature que sen pare! Is et lul 
obeissaient depuls des slecles? 

4o fit que" luf ~lraportait qtt‘11 n'y eflt plus dans vette villa un 
seul de aes - freres, ~ 

5 c o o . un ho mgs d’une clnouantalne d^anees qul. bSchait un coin 
de terre. 

6 0 Nous ne eavlons ^ue rspondr-e 0 

7c Si l'on exeepte les cures, on ne t’om guere que certains 
pedagogues pour gasplller leurs lc .sirs ace? futill'ils 
champetresc 

8. JLi S® ffl anqua.lt pas de champs de b atallle ces annees-la«, 

9a Sans 'douTe le 'priateqpa guejfctaTt-ii Has depuf.s longtemps. 

10o , „ , use jupe tree simple f '5 1 eto??e, aut int ' qu T ir en ”pqt .1i .ger » 
He Na vens.it -11 pas de decouvrir ce cue sa myro ne lul avail lima is 
anpri s? ~ — 

12 6 - ?e s bfop res forces lui suffiraient a conquirir la gloirSp 
13o » o , la vie brlllante que son g e nie lui a.igglt Inf a 111 ib lam ent 
procures s'll n c avait fait la folie un join' ck- printempsT " 

14o Je 1 a l echappe belle „ 

15c D^abord, on rra pas "cf amis dans des quart'.ers paiiii S| c -a ne se 
fait pas , 

I60 o . , la premiere chose que l c on volt d opul3 la sail es -t un 
personnage vu de dos„ 

fin r evanche , on peut voir main tenant les feullles etale s 
papier bianc 0 

18 0 Mais auoun br uit ne parvien t jusoua la sails „ 

19c , o car personne n' 1 allal T'a la mesae dans "la maiso_n „ 

?O a Je m introduisis dans le 3alon pour eTouffer ce debut d f inc.nv« e 
ou'en auoun cas Jje, ne voulala prendre au traglciue 0 
21, On n'jr voyalt plus rien„ ^ 

22a o „“\ une Dombe atomique extra-forte qul fut denonme© bombe 
atomique aussitbt £U* inventse„ 

23 . On s^ attenTai T a le voir faTre face cornme un vieux sangller 

24., _li s emlt T~p feurer cornme un veau,” 

25 . Se Tiausss’nl air Is. points lea p feds . il souleva le couverclo„ 

260 o o on n 1 ar.rlve~paa a’ .1 olndre le"s deux bouts . 

2? 11 etait trop occupeT"a*"e e^olalndra lul-ms me 

28.. o , un crocjdile tentait surnoTsementH P'avaler 1‘innocent 
guignolo 

89o Si* en attend ant l' heure , 43 falsais un tour au Jardln Botanlque? 
:>0, N1 les champ s' Te ba taTTIe nl Tes pay sages ne 3ont utiles . 

31o Par ce.s temps on est encore taleux dans les pres. 

/i.u-dessus des cultures, c l etait cornme un trait entre la terie 
et le ciela 






33, II souriait s tendalt aes deux mains a bout do bras,. 

34, Bt l'?uistant,“n T en"lt&it»n £as venu? 4 + 

35 0 ]je reduit qul, cette null: encore , lul servait d ecurie allalt 

Otre abattu<, 

Bo Grammaire ; (35^) 

Tra dulre leg phrases sulvantes s 

1 0 How long have you been speaking French? 0W 

2, We washed our hends 0 (5$) 

3, We have to take an exara tommorrow, We wix. have a sleepless 

4, I^am^sleepy. I have been studying for 10 hours 0 I can’t take 
it any longer, (4^) 



Tradul re les mots en parentheses ; (8$) 

1. (They had to) a ller en ville a p:.ad* 

2 0 (She ought to~have T" 1 ""' . clavertlr plus tbt 0 

3„ (You should) e tudler daVantage D 

4 0 Les fleurs (that he bought ) split rouges. 

Employer dans une phrase 5_sur_8» (10?i) 


lo sauter aux yeux 
2 o avoir lieu 
3o faire la vaiselle^ 

4 0 fairs la bonne chare 


5„ en vouloir a 
6„ avoir bonne mine 

7. faire de son mieux 

8, avoir le coeur gros 


Oon.luger au present de 1' Indlcatlf ; ( 3 %) 
lo Je (e sparer )^_ .. _ « 

2. tu (acheter) _ -° 

3. 11s (preferer) __ 

4 0 nous (esperer fr _ - ° 

5„ vous (preferer) ..... ° 

6„ elles (aoheter) _ r _ 











>onc re eg £r< mcala a dfuac sur auatre des a neat ion a sulvantea i (50$) 

(A) Le Retrait4 et dans (B) Lb darnier chevaX de parIs » 

(A) Le cruaute des enfants est-elle voulue? consciente? La vengeance 
dame sure e du retralte est-elle 3**stlflee? Les enfants sont-ile 
coupables? 

(B) L'enfant du Dernier Gheval est-11 coupable? Innocent? Le cheval 
el 1'enfant retrouvent-ils pour on Instant le bonheur d'un 
ar.elen paote, malntenant rorapu? 

2„ Dlsci.ter le comique chez Oesbron dernier cheval de Par is) 
et c'rez Vian (Leg Pompiers )» 

3„ Quel rdle la nature Joue-t-elle dans (A) Le Parc , (B) Patience , 

(0) . .'air des clochettes ? 

(A) Le (Jeune lomtae compose-t-11 s-n paysage? Le pare du Jeune 
bomme est-11 utile? eet-il un sonde ideal? 

(B) X'hotmne comment volt-il le monde? Quelle est la maison que 
I'homme a constrult? Qui sont ses enfants? 

(0) Quel est L'effet du prlnteraps sur Mai? 

4„ Comment Robbe-Grlllet ( Scene ) et lan ( Les Pompiers et Le Retralte) 
volert-ils l'^omse modems et le monde? Comment voient-lls 'homrne 
en face du monde? 
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Pranqais III: Kxaman #2 
So R» Powell 


A. T radulre les mots s oullgnes : (40^) 

I, Quotldlerme-oent , un chien, une vache, un moutor. .'alsalent exploser 
ties mines. . o (96) 

2 0 Vous saves ce one vous venez d e faIr e? (97) „ . 

'5. J’aurais dfi lire ‘emu. Le souvenir ou triste volume m en empeehait. 

4l "is"' Solvent 6tre du~pays r . (66). , . . \ 82 ) 

5„ Is lie ne pa r la I t rzlus guere a ps rson n.3 , navait personne a a-unere 
pas m£me un chat. (70) , . 

6 0 Jamais aucun bru5.t n'avait couru sur sa vie gr+ve3, (80J o 
7y St~ rXe'n que evoa'uer ce souvenir , vingt ans plus tard, je 
oleurais encore.-. (l:f) , 

8„ Nous nous etions perdua de vu e depu ls queloues an nees . (o|J 
9. Une telle coincidence ne pouvait pas ne oas me fraop6r„ (87) 

10 u Le volume est arrive le .lour mCrae da X'enterrenent. (89) 

Xi, .3 ne 3 avaient des figures de clrc on stance 3_, graves et apitoyees. (68) 
12 1 paut-61re 'rP 'ent end sTt - alle pasT T9 §) „ 

13. lFn T avait”pas oublTe la question, 11 avalt Blrnsjement es^e 

de ne oas y. repondze ou pe ut-6.tr e oris le tempi fi/i rgfl.e ch.ir ? (101) 

14. TT se voulalt a us si lefoodele des vertus. (83). _ t 

15. Bile fin, is salt par lui vendre tout ce dont 1J avail b es oto. (103) 
l6 a Tie feral rT^ lmport e a uol pour que vous a v alliez oas. (106) 

17. Veux-tu lire ce qu’Il y a Fecrit aj£ril2£2Hi[ de ta partition. (Ill) 

18. Quand raSme t dlt Anne, tu oourrals t‘en souvenir une fols pour- toutes. 


Sur le tableau noir les quatre fleuves de France, dessines avec 
quatre craies de couleursHTTerent.es, coulaient vers leur 
estualre depuis trois .lours a (126) . .„ 

liaru ”pat lentait alori delongues heures dans sa chambre doru xi 
ne soatalt que pour aller 3ous l'appentis. (126) 


!£ avance 
iee et 


21* U a valt d’ aiHeure de auol sputenir un s^ege. (127) 
22-23'o Peut-@tre alors pleura-t-ll, mala le c repuscule trot ) 
de.la ne pern/It. d/ aoefrcevoir que la grimace cnsanglantet 


treablante de eorT vlsage et non plus Te ^oir 'llils larmes x 
coulaient . Tll9)o , , , h . D , 

24. Pas une seule fols l'Arabe n avalt levs la tgte . (120). 

25. -fit pourtantp hors de ce desert i un &3, 1 ^i(tre # Daru le 

savalt, n* auralent pu vlvre vralment . (133), ^ . , . ,, . 

26. II s'etait mis au lTf, anr es^ TIftre compietetnen t desnapllle. (13u) ° 
27„ Le crime imbecile de cat homme le revoltaltj mala le tlvrer etait 

contralre a l'honneur. (138). __ 

28. SSynjetTe-Iion'^arrencore dans la force de son ege.^ (145). 

29. Tout le rests dans le pays viva It done bon gre rnal gre en famllle. 

(146)« 

30. Oaynde te nalt absolument a voir a no uveau 3a demeure bien term.(134) 






Ne te mooue pas de mol , veux-tu, (143) 

Va fairs visite a ta mere. Rests la has tant qu*ll te plaira : 
au retour# t_u me a Iras oe que tu auras v u at entendu . (153)1 
Tout ce que nous avalt^TTt Leuk-lt Ivin est vrai, m£me 

f u -deesous d e la verlte . (153) 

cu .lours es t» ll que lorsqu ! 11 se decide a bondlr , Bouki et sa 
pi-ogeniture^Itaient tous suspendus ”au>; branches d*un frontager. (155 ) 
A defaut d ’ eglise . on trouvalt au mo ins une chaps lie. (I6lj 
Une sorte"”de bien §tre la fois f amlljer et totalement lncor.nu . (16 
Le sur lend etnaIn nous floes la fameuse promenade an mer, (TS61 
iTexcurslcn a Carnac avalt e el dec i dee la vellle sans m'en rien 
dire, (173) 

Le depart de Lucienne m' affecta beaucoup molns ou'on ne pourrait 
le crolre . (175) , 

Kon stock raaintsnant est a oeu pres e 'ulse. II ne me reste que 
q uelques volumes, (91) 


B 0 Iradulre leg noms soullanes t (5$) 

1, elle distingue dans le penombre de la piece un lit 


3. Toi aussi, tu almas la lecture , 

4 - des affaires louche a. 

5. je 3uTvais" avec soIn les necrologies . 

6. la vieille Kouda* veuve depuis longtemps 
7o la mere de tout le"ieu troupeau ^ 

8 , II ne vit pas son b eau - frere choir a sas pS^Lds. 

9 , oes margoui na, me Tit^elle, 

10; une rangea~"3e‘ poubelles vides. 

Idioms ; Use seven, of the following in a sentence (15)7o 

1. et ainsT^de suite"" 6 ’, au beau milieu de 

2. en faire autant 7, se connaitre en 

3. envoyer obercher 8. prendre son oourage a deux mains 

4. en avoir assez 9. aucun 

5. se rendre compte 10, s'en tirer 


1 , 11 est dcuteux 

2 , avant que 

3, a molns que 

4, pour que 

5, soit que,,,, soit que 

6 , sans qua 

7, de peur que 


8 , 11 est bon 







^ 2 ^ 
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French 3« Hour Exam III 

S. R. Powell __ 

1. Traduire les mots souligngs i (70$) 

1. Daru patientait alors de longues heures dans sa chambre dont 
. li — sortait que pour aller sous I’ appentis . soigner les poules, 
Ji ava lt o. aili eurs de quoi so .ttenTr un sTage , 

3. Pas me seule fofs ~l ^Irabe^ n^/ait lev! Xa tete . 

4. Sur le tableau nolr les quatre fleaves de~*France...cculaient 

vg£s leur estuaire depuis~troIs j ou - 3 . “ ' “ 

5o Et pourtent, horj~de ce desert "ni^Pun ni l c autre n°auraient 

f u vivre vraiaent , - 

T s’Wai’i"mis au lit, aprOe s 1 etre complQtement desh abille. 

7. Le crime imbecile de cei homrae le r^voT^aPc^ maTs~"Xe MTvrer 

Stai t contralre a l^onneur , —- 

8 , GayndS-1 e - Li on dtait encore dans la force de sort age. 

9. Tout _le _ reate dans lepay 3 vivaTB donc"TTon gr€ mal gr§ en famille, 

10 0 Gayndg tenait absolument k voir k nouveau sa demeure hTen -fcenu, 
ll» Ne te moque pas da mol .veux-tu, 

2 < Taire visite 1 ta raSre, Reste l&-bas tant qu’il te plairaj 
au retour , tu me diras ce que tu auras vu et entenduT" "* 

■3o Tout ce que nous avalt dTt LeuETle-LTevre est vrai* meme au- 

dessous de la y€rltd . -“ 

.4. A d|Tf autT cf 0 SglTse. on trouvait au moins une chapelle. 

■§» Une sorte de uien etre la fois fanilier et totalemen t inconnu 0 
. 8 » Le surlendemain nous fiaies la fameuse promenade en me :' 1 . 

■7 0 L* excursion 4 Camac avait fitd ddcidGe la veille sans m'en dire 
rier t - ~ 

9 0 Le depart de Lucienne m' affecta beaucoup moins qu’on ne pourrait 
le croir eo 

ji-*l jamais su s J il fallait dire un le pied sur le trottoir. 
deuxle pied suivant sur la premTdre' marche, et alnsl de suite, 
ou si le trottoir ne devait pas compter, 

: 0 . Je ne savais par oft commencer ni par ou finir . 

I. Alors Une fau^ pas penser k certalnes choses, a eelles qui 
voua tiennent &. coeur, ou plutot, il faut y penser, car a ne 
|S 2 |g^ 2 S risque de les retrouver . "dans la memolreT 

2. Car _si cela avait fltd leur inte ntion ils n'auraient pas fermS 

la porte . - 

3. Nousal [Tons achater ton chapeau, comme si le chapeau preexistait 

depuls l* 6 ternit§ . - - - 

4. Ce ne fut nl leTerceau ni le tombeau de quoi que ce soit. 

5o Le nettoyage a fond feattalt son plexn . 
o« iTs auraient pu le fairs. s £ ’iT5 avaient voulu, 


Je leva! les yeux au" ciei, d T oh nous vient le fameux secours. 
oil les chemins ne sont pas raarqu¥sl 

La chaussge aux vShicules, le trottoir aux pistons. On aurait 
dit de l'ancien testament . *“ 

e.j'une vieille dame qui devait peser dans les 200 livres. 

On aurait pu assomer un 1 boeuf avec . 


31. II faut marcher sans penser a ce qu'on fait, comme on soupire, 
et moi, quand ,1e marchals sans penser & ce que je fa . sals je 
marcher comme je viens de le dire , et quanaji comme ica'is a me 
surveiller je faisais quelques pas d^assez bonne for;une et 
puis je tombais. 

32. On ae lynche jamais les enfants, les b@bds, quo! <ju ? jjS fas sent 
sont blanchls d 9 ayai.ce ; 

33. la'' suggest ion q6il put aller trop vite au Zoo d evait l c amuser -. 

34. Nous raisions nolire possible tous les deu x pour comp -entire ,~ 

35* J§ commencais a en avoir par -dessus la telle de ce co ';her . 

36. Goniague feIgnTt*~3e ne rien entendre . 

37« IT~t».e montra pour une foI's ~&."la "hautetir des circonst nces . 

38. Po urvu que je ne tombe pas ~sur un type ~qul mec onnal ., 

39. TT'en remuerait ~d J alse Hans sonT o mbe , le p§re Rabot .n, 

K). Xa Tort une et l?d stance peuvent-elles avoir des obi gations 

envers la guenille. La reconnaissance ca monte , ca ne redescenci 

pas. 

Ho 11 me semble que tout se s§pare dans a tete, et que je suis 
en train de me dissoudre dans le vide. 

42. Je m ,, dvapore dans l c air ? Vai des membrane 3 et plus . ien ne me 
retient . 

43. £t meme si nous oublions, tout cela demeurera Sterne lement present 
pares que cela a Stef parse que cela aval t T jt§ avant mt-ne d^ eT rc*’ 

44 „ Ce ne xut pas facile Wls qiiFsst-co qni esT'facile 1 

45. l£ perron n ff @tait pas hauti 

46. ...un paysage charmant, tres onirique. 

4?. ...la p§rlode qui s’gtend 6. perte de ~vue . 

48. le cocher me pria de lui faire l^honneur,.. 

49. Te ventre gonfld du flic de faction..... 

50 . la pale mensuelle d’un He ces eoraptables..•. 

51. Nganmolns , Il fallait faire vite. 

52 . le maltre - oha nt eur le suivant toujours. ... 

53. avec un sang -fre Id ddlicleux.... 

54. II s'agissait de la douairi&re da Kerfaouet. 

55 ° Je me suis arrang8“pour avoir 2 jours libres.,. Bee i bee< William, 

#6. acte de probitfi ferait une axcellente propaganda' touristique 

57 o ...ce nu Honx il eonnaissait trois alldchants aspect!:. 

58. La situation deveanit limplde . 

59 0 Figfie comme une carlatide, elle sembla.it supporter s: ec peine 
lo poids d*un temple pret a s'effronder. 

60 . La dame out un leger haut - le - corps . 


II0 Essays (3095) 





-ttxaraan faoultatl gL^BfialSJL 

1. Croyss-vous qu : il (avoir)_ 

l*air plus jeune. 


20 ansi Je crois qu*il (avoir) 


2, (Although) 


(Are)_ 


fatigues, 


nous viendrons vous vo • 

3. J ' espe're bien qu 
que nous (passer_ 


d’accord* car je veux 
r apre^ ~snici N parler peinture. 


4 . 

5c 
6 . 
7 c 

So 

9 « 


II est probable • 

Nous avons peur q . 

II esc temps (que/de/j.;.. 




jtres heureux, 
tnalheureux. 


partir. 


II est. heureux que vous (partir),, 

(Faire uns promenade) „ _ 

(Before he died) , _ _ _ 


hier. 


il a ecrit une lettre 


10c (I had been waiting for the soldier) 
deux jours quand la fcstailie {began)_ 


Napoleon a dlete ses Meraoires. 

depuls 


llo Nous serous partis quand vous (arriver). 


12. (Although vre are poor).,_____— 

heureux. 

13.. ,J'espere (to be able to finish 
mes'etudes cette semaine. 

It., Il u'y a pas de llvre lei qui (etre), 

1R„ Si nous nous etions depeches (kq would have arrived) 
__ javant le commencement du film. 

16. Je vous dlrai la verlte ausaltot qu’elle (leaves)_ 

17. Si petals = votre place je (stabler).. 

18. Quand petals jeune e (aller)__„_— 

19. Les llvres qu’ils (acheter) 
russe. 

20 o les jeunes filles qu'll (voir), 
belles. 


nous sorames 


latere aeant„ 


21., Penses-vous qu’il (partir}...^^,- 

22. Y a-t-il quel u'un ici qul (pouvolr). 

23. (whoever finishes fixst)^^^—- 

2k, (Whatever ve do)_______ 


nous le faisons bien 



^souvent a la plage. 

/ 

hior sont ecrits en 


au ijiarche etaient 


javant de nous donner 1*argent: 
p arler grec. 






25, Guvrez vos livr°s a* (any page whatever) , ___ 

et vous verres des fautes de graicmsire» 

26u /{However much we try) . _n oua finissons 

par echouer, 

27„ Jean a ete la premier qui (cotnprendre)_„__, ce ^ ue 

3 "avals voulu dire, 

28,. U washed my hand a) _a van* qu’ile no solent 

arrives„ 

29n Je passe bsaucoup de temps (a/ue/.^) _ r ,,_l ire des romans. 

30c lx est difficile (a/de/ ) jTaire ce travail en une heure. 

31. (After finishing)__. _____le dfner il est devenu malade. 

32. La nhilosophie da Sartre n'est pas facile (a/de/__comprendre. 


ce que 


avan* qu'ils no solent 


33. II nous a fallu quatre heurec (in order or/ _f lnlr nos 

devoirs. 

34. Lea soldats ont gagnc la bataille^ (by attacking 

35„ (Il/Ce) u _ _.est possible que le temoSn inente mais (il/ce)., 

n’esi gu£re possible. 


36. (l'l/Ce ) _, bi J 5 heures. (Il/Ce)_ 

de la 3ourn'co , 


j2si le moment le plus agreable 


37- Je (know)_ __ aue vous (know) _ _____g ton cousin, 

mais (do you know ) ' __ou il fait ses 'etudes. 

38. (You ought to study) _ __ I r ,_ —_ 

30.. (He was supposed to) , ,,, , , __ partlr la Remain 

niere. 

40„ (You should have given me your address)„ ___ 

41. Il (might)__ __peut-etre nous aider. 

42. Lavez-vous (vour fr plains aVafct de manger. 

43. Auront-ils de 1'argent? Non, ils auront besoin (of money)., 

44. (On Mondays) _,__ 11 me rsndre visits. 


,j5artlr la detnaine der- 


_11 me rsndre visits. 


45. Ils cat besoin (of the book)_ 

46. ' (French literature)_„,_,__ 

47. Oette jeune i'llle (is French)., 

excellent student) n i _ __ 

48. Aimes-vous (wine)__ __ 

49. Apres qu'ils (finir)_ 


jque 3’ai perdu bier. 

^j93t tries interessante. 
, (She is an 


lie sont partis. 













50. Les fleurs qu’ils (wanted)_ a cheter etatent belles. 

51. Hler iSi (fairc) , , , beaut aujour&'hui 11 (fairs) 

froid. 

52. Ils out fini (before they left) ____,__ . _. 

53. Nous etudierons (In order to receive) 
une bonne note. 

54. La seraaine derniere (we worked} ... , .. . pendant 

40 heures, 

55. Ils. (bad lust arrived) . .o uand noue sotones 

arrives, 

56. (After having bought? n i _ _ , I 1 auto j’ai decide de 

la vendre. 

57. (Whoever you are? _ ,,, , , ^ r .taiagz«»voasi 

58 . He se ao?it (detaander) ^ ^ ' .g uand nous arriverions. 

59. Elies se sont (dire) q u’elles etaient belles. 

60. (They (fem.) washed) , . , .. .Li es mains, 

6 1. oo vans ai achate cette fleur. (thinking)^ _ _o utlie 

•vous feralt du plalair. 

62. Nous ne savons pas (whether?,,, r _. n ous aanons asaez de temps 

63. Ha (were in the process of stud:1n«) . . , ...o uand elle 

est sortie. 






2y? 


Francais 3-E: S, R. Powell 
Un Qoet::- Simple (1877) 

Uri Ooeur Simple , avec He rod las et La legende de Sai at-Julian # 

l’hosnltall er. fait parile des Trols Q ontes de Flaubert. Fellclte, 
servante fldele de Mass Aubaln, a Pont-1 ! Ev@que, ^accompagne souvent 
sa raaltresse et ses enfants, Paul et Virgin!?, a sa ferine de 
Geffosses, ou 11s font un plque-nique avant dl rentrer chez aux le 
scir. 


Un soir d'autoane, on s’an retourna pur les herbages. 

La lune a son premier quartier^eclairaIt une partie du^clel, et un 
brouillard flottalt comme une echarpe sur les slnuosltes de .a Tocques,, 
Des boeufs, etendus su milieu du gazon, regardaient tranquil ement 
ces quatre personnes passer. Dana la troisieme pdt;.re quelq.ies-uns ^ 
se leverent, puis se mlrent en rond devant elles. rt Ne cralgn :z rieni' 
dlt Felicltejet murmurant une sorte de complainte, elle fla ;ta sur 
l’echlne celul qul re trouvait le plus pres; 11 fit volte-face^ les 
autres l’imiterent, Mais, quand 1'herbage sulvant fut trave me, un 
beuglement formidable s’eleva. C'etait un taureau, que cachf.lt le 
brouillard, II avanca vers les deux femmes. Mme Aubaln al.alt 
courlr. "NonJ non. molns vitej" Elies pressalent le pas ce lendant, 
et entendaient par derriere un souffle sonore qui se rapprochaito 
Se 3 sabots, comme des marteaux, battaient # 1“ herbe de la prairie; 
voila qu’li galonait malntenantl Fellclte r.e retourna, et e .le 
arrachalt a deux mains des plaques de terre qu'elle lul Jeta .t dans 
les yeuxo II balssalt le tnufle, eecouait les cornes et tremblait de 
fureur en beuglant horrlblement. Mme Aubaln, au bout de i l h rbage avec 
ses deux petite, cherchalt eperdue comment franchlr le haufc oord. 
Fellclte reculait touJour3 devant le taureau,et contlnuellem:nt lancalt 
des mottes de gazon oui l’aveuglaient, tandls qu’elle crialt "DepSchez- 
</ ous „ depSchez-vouir. 

Mme Aubaln descend It le fos poussa Virginia, Paul ensuite tomba 

p&usleurs fois en tSchant . svlr le talus, et a force de .ourage 

y parvlnto 

le. taureau avalt acoule Fellclte contre une clalre-voie; # sa :>ave 
lul rejalllir/sait a la figure, une aeconde de plus 11 l'e*eniralt«, 

Ell?, eut le temps de se couler entre deux barreaux, et la grosse. 
bdte, toute surprise, s'arrSta,. 

Cet evenement, pendant blen des annees, fut un sujet de conversation 
a Pont-l‘Evdque. Fellclte n'en tira aucun srguell, ne se doutant 
mSme pas qu’elle efit rien fait d’herolque. 









Franc aIs 5E : S. R. Powell 

Salon de 1I§2 

Le pefa.tr. Temet expose au Salon do 1767 plueleure t«Pleau|, a: "JW 
et passages, pan les da personnages au repos ou se livrant a d- 
vaux rustiqueso Diderot imagine qu'il se promene avrec un compagaon 
parin' les forSts, montagnes et rivages representes par le p-invf - 0 
Oes promenades dans la nature lui euggerent de nombreux suje-s - - 
conversation et de ^meditation. Le passage qur suit aert de con- 
elusion a la premiere de oes promenade a, au cours de laquelle o. . 
ete jarcourus les sites rspresentes dans les trois premiers tableaux. 


J'etais las, mais ,1'avais vu de belles chcses, respire 1 air jur el 
fait un exercise tres sain. Je soupai d appetlt et 3 eus -a nu . ia 
douce et la plus tranquille. ,Le lendemain, en m eveillant,3e di jais: 
Vo 11a la vraie vie, le vrai sejour de 1 homme; tous les prestiges de 
la siclete ne purent jamai3 en eteindre le goiit„ Enchaines dans L en^ 
eeinte etrolte fies villes par des occupations ennuyeusec; ex de "iste l, 
devoirs, si nous ne pouvons retourner dans les forfits* notre pr ; axer 
nsile, nous sacrifions use portion de^notre opulence a appeler . as 
fordts autour de nos demeures; mais la elles ont perdu sous la r un 
svmesrique de 1 art leur silence, leur innocence, et leur liber.a, 
leur majoste. leur repos c Le, nous allons contrefaire un momen. le 
rfile du sauvage, e 3 claves des usages, des passions, jouer la pai co- 
mime de 1'homme de Nature. Dans 1 'imposaibillte de nous 1: vrer i'.-X 
fonctions et aux amusements de la vie champfitre, d error dans m e 
campagne, de suivre un troupe au, d'habiter une chaumlere, nous J.n- 
vitons a prix d’or et d'argent le plnceau de Wouwermans, de ben-hem ( 
de Vernet a nous retracer les moeurs et histoire de nos anciene ax< 
Et les raurs de nos somptueuses et maussades demeures ee couvren oes 
images d'un bonheur qe nous regrettons et les animaux de Berghei ou 
de Pau' Potter paiseent sous nos lambris, parques dans une ricrc 
bordure, et les toiles d'araignee d'Ostade sont suspendus entre des 
crepines d'or. sur un daman cramolsi; et nous somtnes devores pa? 1 ar 
bit ion., la haine, le jalousie et l’amour; et nous brttlons de le roif 
de 1 'honneur et de la rlchesse, au milieu des scenes de 1 lnnoc<ace 
et de la pauvrete, s ’ il est parade d'appeler pauvre celul a qui tout 
appartiento Nous sommes des raalheureux autour desquels le bonfcf ur 
est represent! sous mille formes diverses. 0 rusl quando te aap clam? 
disait le poete; et c ! est un souhait qui s'eleve cent fois au f. nd 
de notre coeur* 





Xff 

lo Expllquer comment Diderot mile dans la premiere phrase la 
fiction a la reallte. 

2 . Preciser le sens et l'effet des adjectifs belles , pur , sain,, 
douce , trang ullle (11„ 9-11) et examiner le contraste crse jar 
lee adjectifs qui suivents etroite , ennuyeuses . trlstes (11. 14-2 a 

3o Montre comment, en evoquant la vie moderne et urhalne, Diderot 
opere un cbolx deformant, qui lalsse notamraent dans 1'ombre 
les prestige s (1. 12) auxquels 11 etait personaeIlement tree 
sensibleo 

4. Par analogic, montre comment, en evoquant la vie c hampStre tl. 22] 
il opera un cholx deformant, lequel passe sous silence tous les 
aspects penlbles et deplalsants du sort des paysans. 

5, Expliquer par quels aspects les fordts artiflclelies semblert 
Inferleurs a Diderot aux naturelles, 

6 0 Comment s'expllque l 1 imposslblllte mentlonnee aux lignes 21-22. 

7„ Quelle incongruite Diderot essaie-t-11 de soullgner aux llgr.es 
26-31? 

cree 

8 . Quel est l'effet par la citation d’Horace? (1. 35) 

9. Montre comment la meditation, encore indivlduelle au debut, no 
Sards pas a acquerlr une portee unlverseile. En vertu de qtoi j 
Diderot prend-ll la liberte de generaliser alnsl son experience 
personnelle? 

10o Quelles conclusions tlrez-vous du fait oue c'est a des oeuvres 
d'art que Diderot demande de lul fournlr une Image de bonheur? 

11. Quels eorivains ou artistes de l'epoque de Diderot connaisaez- 
vous, qui oat cherche le cbemln du bonheur dans des directions 
aemblables a celles qui sent proposees dan3 ce passage? , 
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French 3Bs Spring 497* 

Hour Exam Is S. R. Powell. ___ 


A. TRABOIRE MS MOrS SOULHMES: 6556 

1. E &ta.it ile dernier de son eapece et lee homraes ne savalent plu 3 quol faire de lul . 

2. II lui f gJ-lut longtmeps. . . pour comprendre que lea pa ss ants l,e flxalent alnsl 
parce qvi'il etait le dernier de son espece. 

Quoi, riateit a eette chetive creature que see parelis et lul obelaaaient depuls 
dee sleirlcs? 

Et que fui lmportalt qu c il n c y cut plus dans cette ville un seul de ses freres. 

5* 7 . un homm e d’une cinquantatne d' anneee qui bechait un coin de terre. 

6. <ro»j8 ne savAcna que repoc dre. 

7. Si except* les cures, on ne trouve que certains pedagogues pour gasp iller 

lours ILoisirs a ces futilites champ®tree. 

8 . H ne manquait pas de champs de bataille ces annees-Ia . 

9 - Sans douteie grintmpe guetta-. t-il Ma x depuls long 'S'^s. 

10. . . . une , upa tree simple, d u etoffe, autant qu n il en put , uger. 

11. He venalt-il pas de decouvrir ce que sa mere ae lul ava.lt . amais appris ? 

12. gas prupres forces lui sufflralent a conquerir Xa gloire. 

15. ... la vie briHant* que son genie lul aurait infallllblement procuree a 11 
n 5 avi£at fait la folia un Jour de printemps. 

Ik. Je l L al echappe belle 3 g 

15. D'abord, on n’a pas d' amis dans des quarti rs pareils, ca ne ee fait- pas . 

16 . ... la premiere chose que I s on volt depuls la sal t* eat un peraonrusge vu de dos. 

17. Ba revanche , on pout voir main tenant les feuilles etalees de papier blanc. 

18 . Mala aucun bruit ne parvlent ,usqu l a la salle . 

19. . . . car personae n' allait a la mea se dans la aa ison . 

20 . Je a" introduisia dans le salcnTpour etouffer ce debut d’incendie qu J en aucun 
cas he ne voulais prendre au tragique . 

21. Op try voyalt. plus rlen . 

22. . . • une bombe atomique extra-forte qui fut denommee bombe atomique 
as&aaltot qu 0 lnvent^e . 

23. On s l attendalt a le voir faire face comme un vieux sanglier. 

2k. II se mlt a pleurer conme~ un veau. 

25. Se haussant but la pointe des pleds , il souleva le couvercle. 

26. . . . on ;n l 'arrive pas a Jolndre les deux bouts . 

27. 11 etait trap occupe~a se pXaindre lu l -mem e. 

28 . 7 . . un crocodile tentoit Burnolaement, d‘ avaler l a innocent gulgnol. 

29. Si, en attendant l c heure, ,,1e falpala un tour du Jar din Rotenlque. 

30 . Hi lea champs ' de" bata.ij.je ni les pay aage s ne aont utiles . 

31. far ces temps , on eat" encore mieux dans lea prea.*" 

32. Au-d esaus des cu ltures, c'etait comae un trait entre la terre et le ciel. 

33. 11 fr-rurlalt. tendalt"aeB deux mains a b o at de bra g. 

3k. Et 1 c instant", n on etait--IX pas vemiV 

35. Le redult qui, cette nuit encore , lui aervait d' ecurie allait et.re abbatu. 

36. . . . impregnee de aa q r opre ode ur. 

57. Les pes—-ta s^eta ient arreteB*a r Tmu‘ tour et riaiemfc en les designant . 

38. Je ne auia t amais all* vo : t r &■ yrwa l 

39. . . . un prince a urait- 13 'fait un met Hear discoura? 
kO. XI ne aongealt a~rten‘qua de prosalq ue. 


2 .— 


41 . Le jardin botanique etait le domains meme du printempe at a pains Max 
y etrt-ii p^netra qua ses ralsonnables penseee dlsparurent . 

42 . • • •, assis but un f autaull vert bolteux . " c 

43. 11 b etalent fiances derpuis la veijj.e r 

44 . Le personnage tourne de nouveau 3 a tete vers Isb rideaux rouges dc drolte. 

45 . Op dlralt qu l H cherche a entendre quclque chose qul se passerait de 1 11 autre 
cote du panneau. 

46 . Le drap en question venalt de prendre feu . 

47 . Lagrige avalt fait remarquer aux autree l -analogle de sa demarche avec 
celle d°un Xndien but le sentler de la guerre. 

48 . Ylens dans la salle a manger , dis-ge, et oubllons le passe 

49 . A drolte de cette feuilleapparait le bord de cel'ie a c au - aessous . 

50 . Les rues defULnlent de plus en plus ferrates an pouyqir mag~ .que du printemps. 

B. Repondre en fra nc a!a a. deux sur quat r e dee quegiicv .ia o ulvant.es ; 20 $ 

(These questions are -written on the blackboard). 

C. grammar ; 15 $ 

1 . Translate the following two sentences Into French: 556 

a. How long have you been speaking French 1 

b. If I had had the time I would have gone to Paris last year 

2 . (You should? e tudier davantage. 

3 . (They ought to have)_____m c avertir plus tot. 

4 . Qnployar dans une phrase huit sur douse dee egressions idlomatiques sulvantes: 


a. en vouloir A g. 

b. s^agir de h. 

c. avoir bonne mine 1. 

d. o' on pouvolr plus J. 

e. falre beau k. 

f. falre bonne chere 1. 


et alnsi de suite 
en fairs autant 
donner but 
Hauler aux yeux 
assister A 

prendre son courage a deux mains 
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French 3» Hour Exam #2 
S.R. Powell» 3/29/74 


A. Traduire les mots soulignis ; (70$) 


1. On croirait que pa te fait plaisir . 

2 . IIs doivent etre du pays . 

3. Tu as pourtant dans ta chambre un c offre t fermd §l clef ou tu gardes 
je ne sais tro p quoi , de 1’argent, je suppose. 

4. Elies avaient des figures de circonstance . graves et apitoydes. 

5. C’dtait une personne d’un autre temps, la survivante d-'une province 

naufragde . ~ 

6-7. Dans le sitecle et la province qu ’ elle transportait autour d ,J elle 

comme la seul e atmosphere respirable, on "ne confie pas ses Economies 
a une banque , & une entreprise anonyms, douteuses on les garde cHez" 
soi, dans une eaehette connue de soi seul. 

1 ®" j'j-j- 6 survivalt a ses parents et <| ses amis dont personne ne fleurissait 
les tombes , la veille des Toussaint. "— 

'9® Pile ne parlalt plus gudre a personne , n*avait personne & aimer, pas 
raeme un chat, 

10 ■ 12. & f allu que Je lui e xplique ce que c’dtait qu 5 un mixer, vous vous 
randez comptej 


11 , 

12 . 

1-3. 

14. 

8: 

17 . 

18. 
19. 

20 0 

21 . 

22 , 

23. 

24. 


ills redit le mot francais, qu ’ elle ne connais sait pas depuis longtemps 
22 ge plaisait & nous raconter comment .... il avait rompu ses flan- 
cailles pour le seulmotif que. 


26, 

27 : 


Jamais aucun bruit n 1 avait ccuru sur sa vie privde. 

I/oncle"Eugene venal t~cle mourlr "et nous mesurions la perte que nous 
venions de faire. 

J’aurals du etre dmu . Le souvenir du triste volume m'en emoechait, 

L’ancle Eugdne voulait paraitre le mod&le des comptables. II se 
voulait aussi le modble des vertus , ~~ 

Le russeT ~La . langue la plus difficile qui 3 oit. 

One telle coincidence ne pouvait pas ne pas me frap per, 

Je suivais avec som les necrologi es cles journaux. 

Le volume envoyd ne ripondait ah rien au caractere du ddfunt, h ses 
habitudes, a ses manies, l’ idde que nous nous en faisions. 
522 S:l£.croire que r ien n T eit vrai , que noslugements sont prScaires. 
due toux enrm est apparence et faux semblanx? 

II £ arrive qas deu x fois sur dix que I s envoi soit refusS. 

D'ailleurs, mon stock est a peu pr§i“Spuisd malrrEenant. II ne me 
reste que ctuelques volumes . 

lap " p,QUvoxr accdder a une plage .. . cela sigaifiait la paix. tm bien 
9 il venait de recouvrer st dont les millions..... 

22 § S.!attendirent a la voir ddc apitde d'un moment a I s autre, mais rien 
ne se passa sinon une avafltanche de pierres. 

Rien ce soir. A moins que yous ayez des pommes de terre. 

II n’avait pas oub'i'id la question, il avait slmplemenF’es 
1 rdpondre ou oeut - etre pris le temps d'£ rgflichir . 


de ne pas 





28, Ce mince persormage 3 aune dans la campagne surprise -ar .1 )e 

avait cjuelque chose d ? irr 6 el et de triste qui __ oet 

29. Bile dispariH; dans le champ de li'n . 

20, One rie ~ ~oouvait"'s^empecher de penser & tous les c -nrre a t is 

par la mer, “ 

31* Bile" finiss&it par lui vendre tout ce dont il : ui. ■ ojsoI puis ant 

dans ses reserves de guerre. 

32. Le pays refusait de s' intgresser a Mile Sol je. 

33. J© feral _n 1 importe^quoi " pour que vous n'v . teg J as. 

34. 11 fallai.t aller jusqu 1 au bout "pour se del _-er a T elle ou pour la 
dglivrer elle , 

35 » II auralt voulu g pos er se 3 levres , mais ilgtait incapable d*un 
mouveaent, 'll ne pouvait que regarder. 

36 . Lorsqu'en 1958 Marguerite Duras recut le Prix da Max pour Moderate 
Cantabile (4 } qu est tirie La Lecon de Musique) derrit-re elle~~s T lxen~ 
dSTTdljl toute une carri&re de roraancibra. 

3?» Les personnages n'ont pas d’identity et leur role dans le roman 
consiste k en obtenir une coute que coute . 

33, fa es .sur~de ne pas savolr ce que ca veut dire , moaerato cantabile? 

39. Dans le temps qui suivi'i; ca propos , le bruit de la mer entra par 
la fenetre ouverte. 


40. ues couleurs du couohant devinrent tout a coup si glorieuses que la 
blondeur de cat enfant s' en trouva modifies. 

41. De la musique s*@ieva par-dessus la rumeur d r une fouls qui commencai- i 
& _se former au-dessous de la fenetre , sur le quai. 

-ft. "5e so'ir il va me demander de chanter, il le fera si bien que 3 a ne 
pourrai pas refuser de chanter . 

4 3 , lie' bruit sour(r"'5e"Ta~7pule s'*amplif .iait tou.jours, il devenait 
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Franqais III: Hour Exam III 
S« R. Powell, January 4, 1974 

A# TraduIre les mots soullgnes : (50%) 

1 0 £e a'fli .lama Is su £'ll fallalt dire un le pied sur le trottoir . 
deux le pied suivant sur la premiere marche, et alnsi de suite, 
ou el le trottoir ne devait pas compter. (181) 

2 « J®. £JL savais par ou commencer nl par ou flair . (181) 

3. Je veux dire au* aucunSes trols chiffres ije m'est plus present 
a i§. tnemolre ., (181)^ 

4 0 Alors ilnefaut pas penser a certalnen ehoses, a celles^qui 
vous tlennent a coeur, ou plutdt, faut £ penser ., car £ ne 
pas jr penser on risque de les re trouver . dans la me moire, 
petit a petite (182) 

5 o Car si celaavalt ote leur Intent Ion _ 11s n ' auraient pas ferine 
la porte . male 113^1'auraient laisse ouverte, afin que les 
personnes rassemblees dans le vestibule puissent joulr de la 
correction, et en tirer une lecon. (182) 

6 . Nous allons scheter ton chapeau, comme si le chapeau preexlstalt 
dspuls l' eternite . dans un endroit determine."(l35)” 

7o (Je qul venait de m'arriver n'avait pas de quol falre date dans 
mon existence. Ce ne fut. a , i le berceau nl le tombeau de 
quqI oue ce aolt . (184) 

8 . Je regardal au trolsieme et dernier etage ma fengtre, outrageuse- 
mant ouverte. Le nettoyage a fond battalt son pieIn . (185) 

9a Ils auralent pu" TeTaTre 7 s * 113 avalent voulu e (138) 

10o Je leval les yeux au del n ~d J ou nous vlervFTe fameux secours . 
ou les chemlns ne^sont pas marques'. (l86")" # 

llo La chaussee aux vehlcules, le trottoir aux pietons. On aurait 
dlt da l' ancien testament e (}.8Q) 

12 . ll' r faut marcher sans penser a ce qu'on fait, comm s on souplre, 
et moi quand ,1e marc ha 1 b sans penser a c£ oue falsals ,1e 
marchaIs comme ,1e viens de l£ dire" .' 'eT quancT" je commencale a me 
survellier Je flasaTs quelques pas d'assez bonne fortune et 
puls je tombais. (186-187) 

13o o.o une vieille dame £ul devait oeser d ans, les 200 llyre g, (188) 

14 0 On ne lynche jamais les enfant b, les beoes, quol ou 'ils fassent 
sont blanehis d' avance , (188) 

15o La suggestion c m ’ll jmt aller trpp vlte au Zoo devait 

l T amuaer . ~907 

16. On auralt £U assommer un boeuf avec . (191) 

17. Peut -etre qu' elle m'avalt pris sur 39 s genoux quand j'etais 

dans les langes. (1927 ’ 

18o Nous faIsIons notre possible tous le g deux pour comprendre . 
pour cxpllquer, (193) 

19o II m'avalt prefere a un enterrement, c* etait un XalJ. pul 
dureralt eternellement » (194) 

20. Je commencais a en avoir par-deesus la v6 te de ce cocher . (194) 






21 * 

22 , 

23, 

24, 
25 o 
26. 

27. 

28. 


29c 

30c 

31. 

32. 

33 

34 


Je lul proposal de prendre un verre, (195) , avia+T , Q 

T^aurals duenlever mon raanteau et le Jeter par la fendtre, 

male 11 auralt fallu z pensar . (197) _ 

Glmf^gue feign it Hie rien^entendre. (202) ioe . . 

II se montra pour une fois a la hauteur &ea c Ire oust | . rc .es. \e>v() 
Pourvu que le ne tombe pas sur un t££e &ui me cgn&alo. (205) 
TTen“reSHS£ajFd ,T aS£ dans son tombe, le pere Rabotln. (212) 
■^terrSe"" la petite le tlra d' embarras . (214) 

£fortSne’et AlSgan^ ^ewent-elles avibtr des obligations 
envers la guenllle, la reconnaissance £a monte, £a ne redes^end 

iHme^semble que tout se separe dans raa tfite, et que j(e sui s en 
train de me dissoudre dans le vide * ( 28 o) 

7era T e vapors dans I r air7 3 'at lea membranes et jjiijs £i££. ££ SS. 

n^ n^ftaient -ce deo suites, de signes |ana sign 1 flea Uo&> qui 
ont eveille en mol le souvenir de la beaute, (289), + 

Et tn6me si nous oublions, tout cela demeurera eternellement t jrjspk. 
parce aue cela a ete, parce gue cela avait ete ava . n t rndme d etre. 

Ge ne fut pas facile. Hals ou : est-ce gui eat facile? U97) 

1&. volx . accentuant curie use me nt les e musts, s av o u ya . i t etrs^igere. 


B, 1'radulre les mots soullftpes ; (20#) 


1. 

2 , 

3 . 

4. 

5, 

6 , 
7 <• 
8, 
9. 

10 . 

11, 

12 , 

13 , 

14 , 

15 o 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19 * 

20o 


(183) 


(187) 

(196) 

(203) 


Le perron n'etait pas haut 0 (181) 
un paysage charmant, tres onirlque . 

J'allais a la lande . (186). 

,„.la perlode qufc s'etend a perte de vue . 
le c oc her me pria de lui fairelohormeur... 
le ventre gongle du flic de faction. (202) 
la pale mensuell e d'un de csb comptables.,, 

HeanmolnsI ~'il“?aIlait- fa ire vite. (203) 
le m aftre - chantsur le suivait touJor.rs, (206) 
avec un sang-froS? delicieux. (207) . . 

II H'ftcrlasfllt cte la douairlere de Kerfaouet. (209) „ .... 

je me suis arrange"^pour avoir 2 ieurs lihres. Bee a bee. William, 
11 lui fallait dtre saoul o (211) 

...verrous a pompe, oeitletons - m quo, hards et autres ennemls 
habitue Is qu'll honors it d"un regard de connoisseur,, 

Get acte de problte ferait une excellente propagande touristlque„ 

Gonzague sourlt a la pensee de voir apparaltre habille, ce nu 
dont 11 connaissait trols a liechants aspects, (215) 

la situation devenait llmplde , (216) ._ 

Plgee comrae une carlatiae , elle semhlait supporter avec. tpelne 
le poida d'un temple prfit a s'effronder. (217) 

La dame eut un leger haut -le-corps. (215) ., 

A peu pres degrlse . iTavalt envle de reconsiderer la |uestion. 


Oo Repondre en francala a une des questions sul^anteg : (30%) 

1 0 D a apres Camus (L° Hate ) comment l’homme moderne* qul hablte dans 
un monde depourvu de tout princlpe morale peut-11 se condulre et 


2o Demontrer comment I ttxpulae de Beckett est a la fois une nouvelle 
et une analyse de la nouvelle oomme genre litteralre 0 

3 0 Demontrer comment A lor a .1e oourral trouver la pa l x et le sommell 


est une nouvelle manque® 













2-sr 


ondre en francaia a deux des quest ions suivantea : (30$) 

Michel Deon (Sur une falaiae ) at Marguerite Duras (La Leco: 
de Musiaue ) concentrent-ils notre attention sur 1'aspect 
rituel — mecanique et repetltif — de la vie? Y a-t-ll des 
"interruptions" dans ces deux oontea? Quel sst l'effet des 
"interruptions” sur les personnages? 


Feliclen Karceau ( Gontre Remboursement ) et Alain Robbe-Grl;let 
(Scene) nous presenterit-ils des raondes ou # les^apparences (paraltrt-) 
jouent un r81e aussi Important que les "verites" (Stre)? Y a-t-il 
des changements de l'optlque des personnages dans ces contes? 
Qu'est-ce que la "verlte" pour chacun de ces auteurs? 

Quelle est 1*image de ^.'horame moderne qui se degage de L^Hc te 
d*Albert Camus? Coarae^l’hoimne moderne peut-il donner un se ns 
a sa destinee terrestre? 
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rench 4* Hour Exam III 
Robert Powell 


Ao Tradulre les note souligngs t (20%) TRADUIRB 20 5UR 25 

1, Assez de malhaureux icl -bas vous implorent ;/ Coulez pour eux. 

2o Parlezi nous re ndre z-vous ces extasas sublimes/ Quo vous nous 
ravissez? ~ ~ " 

3-. Laisses-moi endormlr du sommeil de la terre i 

4. La mori Xrouve S ma voix une volx prophitlq ue« 

5 , Xourquol vous "i^a llut^YI"tarlr meg es'pgranc 'e'iT/ Ne pas me laisser 
homme avec mes~Tgnorances. 

6'. Prends ton luth! prends ton luth* ne peux plus me ' airg . 

7 , Dans son amour sublime ~il~" oerce sa^ouTeur,/ St, regardant cuuler 
sa sanglante maraelia,/ Sur son festTn de mort il s'aiTaisse et 
ohancelle„ 

8. Alors il se soulfeve, ouvre son rile au vent,/ Et se fi-appant j.e 
coeur avec un ori sauvage,/ Il pousge dans la nuit un si fu ngbre 
adieu,/ Que les oiseaux des mens dlsertent le rivage* 

' •« Xes' ~D.iinns f unSbre s,. . pressent leurs pas ; leur essaitn gronde„ 

li » Autour d® iui le temps et l 6 espace et le nombrej/Et l£ forme et 

le bruit expiraient, en crgant/ L ,; unlt§ f ormidable et noire du n§aa t„ 

11, Tout passe . —L* art rol>u8^e7 5euSr a T^IternxtgV ^ 

l: o Xes dleux eux~memes mourent 7/ ~MaTs~~ies vers so uvaraim ; / Demeurent 

1 „ TTS pa3sent comme une'.ligne noIreT au sable illimlte ; et le dgger ; 
reprend son immobility guana lea lourds v oyageurs k 1‘ horizon 
s 8 effacervfc . 

14, L"ardent Imperator vit dans ses larges yeux gtoilds de points d°or 
toute une mer immense oft fuyalent de3 gale res . 

15, Ch aque~7our vers l*enfer nous descendons d'- un pas . 

16 „ la Nature eat' un temple o~»~de vivnnta pllTers/Laissert parfois 
so rtir de conf uses paroles 

17, Tou t en chajrtanX’sur le mode mineur 

18. Prends l* Aloquenoe et"XordsSlui' son cou l 

19 c 7e sens que les~oiseau x sbnTlvres d : etre parmi 1 3 dcune inconnue 
de's eaux . 

20o TfiTfantdme s* Immobili se au songs froid de m^pris que vet parni 
ITexil inutTle le Cygne. 

21, Xl~ne~ ~faut pas lalssar les intelleucuels .iouer avec les allumettes. 

22» Je suisTalte pour~pIairi7 M n*y puIFrlen change# . 

23. Botre ¥*gre qui etaa aux cieux/^Reste z-y/ 'Et nous resterons sur 
la t erre . 

24. tfjais oe n'est plus pareil et tout est ablmg , 

25 . Xa'~ chair~eslTtriste 1 h#lasl et TaT Tu tous les livres . 


Brooklyn College 
Department of Modem Languages 

The City University of New York 


Franeais IVj Powell 
le 27 fgvrier 1974 



1. Discuter 1 8 usage que fait Chdnier de la mythologie grecque dans 
IS 3 eune Tarentine . Le po&me est-il lyrique? narratif/? dramatique? 


2. Comraenter 1'importance de la derniere stronhe (les deux derniferes 
strophes) de La Jeune Captive . Nuisent-elles §. la qualitg lyrique 
du pofeme? 

3. Discuter 1'usage des participes presents dans le Sonnet a h'giene de 

Ronsard. ~ 

4. Comment la structure du sonnet Sur la mort de Marie sou.ligne-t-elle 
la comparison que fait Ronsard entre la jeune fllTe et la rose? 

i>. Le poete @tablit-il une hiirarchie temporelle dans le Sonnet a 
Cassandra ? Qu ! est~ce qui reprSsente le oass@, le or@sent, le futur 
aans ee sonnet? 

6. Quel est l 2 effet du passage de temps dans les deux noemes de Francois 
Villon que nous avons lus? Comment Villon voit-il la mort? 

7. Les poesies de Charles d'Orlgans sont-elles ootiraistes? pessimistes? 
Quel est l’effat du passage de temps dans ces oo§sies? 

8. Pourquoi du Bellay n 8 aime-t-il pas l’ltalie? Quelle figure de 
rhdtorique emploie-t-il dans Sonnet # 31 pour souligner son 
antipathie pour l’ltalie? Pourquoi n'aime-t-il pas la cour*? 

9. Quel est le sujet du Sonnet "Si notre vie e ?t moins qu’une joum@e?" 
Le poete se sert-il des id@es n@o-platonici :nnes? 


10o Choisir un poems que nous avons lus. Expliquer le role que joue 
la nature (le monde quotidien, le paysage) dans ce poeme. 



r 


Le temps a laissg son mante giu 
/]) Da vent.-af~7roidure .et. fle pluie , 

^ ETt s'est v@tu de broderie, 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 

II n'y a bete, ni oiseau, 

Qu'en son jargon ne chante ou cries 
Le temps a laissS son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluie. 

Rivifcre, fontaine et ruisseau 
Portent, en livrie jolie, _ 

Gouttes d*argent, d'orfgvene, 

Chacun s'habille de nouveau. 

Le temps a laise@ son manteau. 

Charles D*Origans 

Ballade s En regardant vers le pays de France.; 

En regardant vers le pays de France, 

Un jour m'advint, a Douvres sur la raer, 

Qu'il me souvint de la douce plaisance 
Que je souloie au dit pays trouver, 

Si commencai de coeur a soupirer, _ 

Combien certes que grand bien me faisoit 
De voir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 


© 


Je m'avisai que c’Stait nonsavance 
Dp tels souplr's'" dedans mon coeur garder , 

Vu que 1 e ~vois~Ta voi e 'commence 
De bonne paix, qui tous biens oeut donner? 
Pour cej tournai en confort mon penserj 
Mais non oourtant mon coeur ne se lassoit 
De voir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 

Alors chargeai en la nef d'Espgrance 
Tous mes souhsits, en levr priant d aller 
Outre la mer sans fairs demeurance, 

Et a France de me recommander. 

Or nous doint Dieu bonne Paix sans tarder* 
Adonc aurai loisir, mais qu'ainsi soit, 

De voir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 

Paix est trgsor qu'on ne peut trop louert 
Je hais guerre, point ne la dois priserj 
Destourbi m'a lnngtemps, soit tort ou_droit, 
De voir France «iue mon coeur aimer doit. 
Charles D’Origins 
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Stances (from the Testament ) 


Je plains le temps as ma jeunesse, 
Auquel j’ai plus qu c autre galg 
Jusqu'a -l’entrSe de vieillesse, 

Qui son partement m'a cel@. 

II ne s*en est ft pied all@ ^ 

N' a cheralt hSlasj comment done? f-] 
S oudaj ja enent s ; en est vn l g KJs 

Bj^ne m'&. lalssg quelque don . 

All§ s 5 en est, et je demeure 
Pauvre de sens et de savoir, 

Triste, failli, plus noir que meure, 
Qui n'ai ni cens, rente n*avoir; 

Des miens le raoindre, je dis voir, 

De me d§savouer s'avance, 

Oubliant naturel devoir 

Par faute d'un peu de chevance. 


Oft sont lea gracieux galantj 
Que je suivais au temps ja.is, 

Si bien chantants, si bier parlants, 

Si plaisants en faits et sei dits? 

Le s aucuns sont morts et roidis , 

Djeux n' est-ijT'plus rier . 'raalntenanti 
Repos aierit en paradis **” 

Et Dieu sauve le remen'.nt? 

Et les autres sont de/enus, 

Dieu mereil grands s dgneurs et maitres 
Les autres mendient tous nus 
St pain ne voient qi'aux fenetresj 
Les autres sont en'.rSs en cloitres 
De Cglestins et de Chartreux, 

BottSs, houses cot. pecheurs d*oitres 
Voyez I'dtat divers d*entre euxJ 


H@S Dieu, si j J eusse gtudig Francois ViJIon 

Au temps de ma jeunesse folle, 

Et & bonnes moeurs d@di@, 

J'eusse maison et couche molle, 

Mais quoiJ je fuyoie l'Scole 
Comme fait le mauvais enfant; 

E n gcrivant cette parol s 
A ~~peu qiie ie~ ooeur ne me fen d- 

Ballade des pendus (from the Testament ) 

Freres humains, qui apres nous vivez, 
n’ayez le coeur contra nous endurei, 

Car, si piti§ de nous pauvres avez, 

Dieu en aura plus t§t de vous merci, 

Vous nous voyez ci attach^ cinq , six: 

Quant de la chair, que trop avons nourrie, 

Elle est pi@e&, dgvorde et pourrie, 

Et nous, les os, devenons cendre et poudre. 

De notre mal personne ne s*en rie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille absoudre! 


Si frbres vous clamons. pas n 8 en deve z 
Avoir dS5ain , quoique fumes occis 
Par" justice „ Toutefois, vous save?, 

Que tous homoes n'ont pas bon sens assis; 
Excusez-nous, puisque somraes transis, 

Envers le Fils de la Vierge Marie, 

Que sa grace ne soit pour nous tarie, 

Nous prSaervant de 1“ infemale foudre 
Nous sommes morts, ame ne nous harie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille absoudreS 
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La jeune Tagentlna Andr@ ChSnier 

Fleurez, doux aloWra? 'S vous, oiseaux eacr@s, 

Oiseaux chers a Thi'tis, doux alcyons, pleurez? 

Elle a vgcu, Myito, la jeune TarentineS 
Un vaisseau la portait aux bords de Camarinet 
La, 1*hymen, les chansons, les flutes, lentement 
Devaient la recond#ire au seuil de son amarrt*-^ 

U ne clef vigilante a. -pour cette jo urnge, 

S ous le cedre enfermg sa robe T 1 hymlnde > 

Et l*or dont au festin ses bras serontpares", 

Et pour ses blonds cheveux les parfums prgpargs. 

Mais, seule sur la proue, invoquant lee g-toiles, 

Le vent impgtueux qui soufflait dans les voiles, /^v. 
X 3 enveloppe. Btonnge et loin des matel ots, (^/ } 

B ile crie. elle tombe, elle est au sein aes flot s >-_—' 

Elle est au sein des flots, la jeune Tarentinel 
Son beau corps a roul@ sous la vague marine. 

Thgtis, les yeux en pleurs, dans le creux d’un rocher, 
Aux monstres dgvorants eut soin de le cacher. 

Par ses ordres bientot les belles NSrdides 
L’glSvent au-dessus Ses demeures humides, 

Le poussent au rivage, et dans ce momiment 
L 3 ant au cap du ZSphyr d@pos6 mollement; 

Et de loin, & grands oris appelant leurs compagnes, 

Et les nyraphes des bois, des sources, des montagnes, 
Toutes, frappant leur sein et trainani; un long deuil, 
R#p@terant, h§lasS auxour de son cercueil: 

"Hilasy chez ton amant tu n’est point ramen@e, 

Tu n*as point revetu ta robe d’hym@r»ge, 

L’or autour de tes brar. n J a point serr§ de noeuds, 

Les doux parfums n'ont point coulg sur tes cheveuxo" 

A IS Foret de Gastine Pierre de 

Couchg sous tes ombrages verts, 

Gastine, je te chante 
Autant que Jes Grecs par leurs vers 
La foret d'Eryraanthe a 

Car malin, oeler je ae puis 
A la race future 
De combien obligg je suis 
A ta belle verdivre i 

Toi, qui sous 1’abrl de tes bo5s 
Ravi d’esprit m’amusest 
Toi, qui fais qu*a toutes les fois 
Me rSpondent les Muses? 


Ronsard 

Toi, gar qui de ce ro^chant soin 
Tout franc je me dglivre, 
Lorsqu'en toi je me pard^ bien loin, 
Parlant avec un livre. 

Tes bocages soient toujours pleins 
D’amoure-ises brigades 
De Satyrs et de Sylvains 

La ercinte des Naiades 0 

En toi habite itlsonnais 

Des Muses le college, 

Et ton bois ne sente jamais 
Lb. flamme sacrilege. 
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"0 mortS tu peux attendrej Sloigne, @loigne-toij 
Va consoler les coeurs que la honte, l'effroi, 

Le pale dgsespoir d@vore» 

Pour moi Pales encore a des asiles verts, 

Les Amours des baisers, les Muses des concerts, 

Je ne veux point mourir encore," 

Ainsi, triste, et captif, ma lyre toutefois 
s"§veillait, dcoutant ces plaintes, cette voix,^— 
Ces voeux d'une jeune captivei / .. 

E t secouant la_i!aix, _ae_mes ,iours languissant sA, 

Aux douces lois d^s vers ,ie pliai les ac cent s 
De ~sa ~~bouche aimable et na ive 0 ' ‘ — 

Ces chants, de ma prison t&noins harmonieux, 

Feront a qualque amant des loisirs studieux 
Cherchex* quelle fut cette belle j 
La grace dScorait son front et see discours, 

Et, comme elle, crairdront de voir finir leurs jours 
Ceux qui les passeront pres d’elle. 
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INDIANA UNIVERSI T Y 

Department o/ French and Italian 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 47-101 

April 12, 1974 

Mr. S. Robert Powell 
249 West 76thSt. Apt. 4A 
New York, New York 10023 

Dfear Mr. Powell: 

It was very nice to receive your letter: please excuse the word; 
my brain is not at its best on Friday evening with a weekend of 
work ahead. H owever, I am most pleased that your thesis is al¬ 
most completed and I look forward to reading it. I am leaving 
here on May 10th and returning on June 8th, so I don-*-t believe 
there is much point in my tryi’ i to read it until I get back 
to Bloomington. I may not be ab - to read it immediately even 
then since I am expecting a friend from Japan and her husband, 
but their visit will be brief, unfortunately, or at least I 
presume they cannot stay long because of children at home. In 
all events, I ain certain that a defense date of July 19th is 
fine, insofar as I am concerned, because I have confidence that 
substantively the thesis will be in very good shape. If there 
are small stylistic corrections, I assume they can be made fairly 
expeditiously. I shall look forward then to seeing your thesis 

return in early June and to seeing you in July on the 19th 

Sincerely, 

&4U. 4 v<< '7 aJ-C 

Charlotte F. Gerrard 


upon my 

















INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

Department of French anti Italian 

RALI.ANTINE HALL 

BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 47401 
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Announcing the 
Pinal Examination of 
S. Robert Powell 
for the 

Degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Friday, July 19, 1974, 1:00 PM 
Ballantine Hall 010 


Dissertation: The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions of "' ace 
and Art in the Nineteenth-Century French Novel: A Study of the 
Form and Content of the Descriptions of Landscape in A tala , RenS , 
Illusion s Perdues , La Chartreuse de Parme , Madame Bovary , Le Ventre 
de Paris, and A Rebours , and of the Form and Content of Those 
Novels Seen as Autonomous Aesthetic Phenomena. 

Having examined the form and content of the descriptions of 
landscape in A tala , RenS, Illusions '~*erdues , La Chartreuse de 
Parme , Madame Do vary , Le Ventre de Paris , and A Rebours , as well 
as the form and content of those novels seen as. autonomous aes¬ 
thetic phenomena we can conclude that the principal novelists in. 
France in the nineteenth century utilized in the creation of their 
novels spatial and aesthetic principles which were rudimentarily 
established at the time of the Renaissance in the late fifteenth 
and sixteenth century but which ’"ere fully developed only, during 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth century. At the same time, . 
those novels contain, in varying degrees, spatial and aesthetic 
innovations which adumbrate the ultimate demise of the Renaissance 
conception of space and art during the final decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Those same spatial and aesthetic innovat ions 
within the Renaissance space picture represent a rudimentary 
expression of the spatial and aesthetic principles of the cubist 
conception of space and art. 


Outline of Studies 
Major: French 
Minors: Phonology 
Fine Arts 


Committee in Charge 


Houston, Chairman (337-1^52) 


Dr.John 

Dr. Theodore Bowie 

Dr. Charlotte Oerrard 

Dr. Emanuel J. Michel, Jr. 


Educational Career 

B.A. The Pennsylvania 
State Univ.,l n 65 
II.A. The George 7ash- 
An^toU; Univ,, 1^67 


Approved): 


JU 




John ?. Houston 


Any member of the Graduate Faculty raav attend, 
please contact the Chairman in advance. 




As a courtesy, 



nr 


The column "Dishin the Dirt" that is given below appeared in The Scrantonian 
(Sunday, July 21, 1974, p. 56). An original copy of that column was given 
to SRP by HLRP during the summer of 1974—it is from that original copy that 
the copy that is given below was made. Contained in the newspaper column in 
question are three items of interest: one about The Homestead Golf Course, 
one about SRP, one about Lakeland Golf Course. 


56 —Sun., Julv 21, 1974 



The University of Scranton, true (o tradition, went out 
of town to hire an athletic director to replace the one they 
brought in from Rochester in 1968 * * * At the rate reserva¬ 
tions are being made, the 1974 Area Hall of Fame dinner 
Sept. 22 at the Scranton Elks Club will be a complete sellout 
a month before the event * * • Big John Schmelfenig, the all¬ 
sports official, set some sort of a record at the Federal 
Bowling League clambake at McDonnell’s Grove when he 
scored nine straight ringers while posting a 24-1 record in 
quoit competition * * « Scrantonlan-Tribune League bowlers 
Irene Sherbinko, Lee Chobey and Louise Kranick watched all 
the big ones get away during their annual fishing trip to the 
Bernice and Stanley Zelno estate at Perth, Ontario, Canada 
• - * Ed ‘Red’ Coleman, the ex-University of Scranton coach 
who ranked as one of the region’s top basketball officials 
for many years, Is a surgical patient at Mercy Hospital; also 
in the Mercy is another ex-basketball official, V,ard Stein, 
Who worked in the old State League when the pros played 
Inside nets * * * Elmhurst Country Club will host the annual 
golf tournament sponsored by the Lackawanna Bar Associa¬ 
tion Friday, Aug. 18; District Attorney Paul Mazzoni is listed 
as one of the early favorites • * * Art Johnson, the general 
manager of the Shamrock Racing Association currently run- 
nhig at Pocono Downs, visited New York with his family for 
the firrt time last Wednesday; they watched the Yankees 
lose to Texas at Shea Stadium and enjoyed every minute of 
their stay; they hail from New Mexico 4 * * Talkative Mu¬ 
hammad AH, the ex-heavyweight champion, made a profit of 
some $73,000 when he sold his Cherry Hill home last week 
he bought it for $102,000 back in 1971 and sold it for $175,900. 



providence jeweler Pete Putlrskas, who passed away 
last week, was an avid follower and sponsor of all sports 
* * * rflck Bisignani, for years the top lefthanded bowler 

• around, enters Moses Taylor Hospital for surgery today * * * 
Providence barber Tony Pullce, the fight fan de luxe, selling 
his ahop and going into retirement; he plans to take up the 

jOld man ’* same, golf * * * The Walter Powells, owners of the 
Homestead and Lakeland golf courses, thrilled with the news 
that their sen, Robert, graduated magna cum taude from In- 
^Uana University, Bloomington, IntHana, where he received 
fcto MUX; he majored In french - * ' Bob Brazen, the 
talented WICK sportseaster, would like a turn at judging the 
CYC pro fights; he’s a regular at all the shows * * * Former 
sandlotter Lou ‘Vito’ Gulianl, comanager of the All-Hyde 
Park baseball team, observed another birthday Saturday and 
was presented a cake at Cadden’s Adams Ave. oasis - * * 
Robert Latzo, Jr., 11-year old member of the iamous Latzo 
Clan, will spend a month in England this summer touring 
with the Pocono chorus; his dad was Bob, the late state 
policeman while his grandfather was Mike, the late boxing 
promoter and manager * • * Bowler-golfer Frank Hicks miss¬ 
ing from the sports scene these days while he comforts his 
ailing mom * * * Dickson City Tony Gallis, the ex-fighter 
and softball ace, is spending his time these days following 
the exploits of Tony, Jr., in the Dickson Little League * * * 
^Johnny Knott, better known for his bowling than his golf, 
fscored a hole-in-one at Lakeland last week; he aced the 44- 
fourth hole but had no witnesses * • « old Forge’s 
greatest basketball hero, Lou “Sheriff” Zara, back in his 
homo town for a brief stay and recalling the “good old days” 
with Packv Connors “ * • A daughter, Patricia, has arrived 
at the home of Paul and Marion McGowan; Paul is the IRS 
-executive who specializes in ;»o!f * * < Few people knew of 
the great military record of the late Gene Muskey, who died 
last week; he was awarded the Silver Star and was offered e 
battlefield commission on Anzlo Beach Head nnd prior to his 
service he played on two championship teams at St. Thomas 
High; his two sons, Joe and Gene, are fine athletes while 
brother. Jack, was a court star during the Les Dickman era 

• • • Ed and Helen Wisneski just returned from vacation trip 
to Hawaii; he’s the assigning secretary of Scranton Chapter, 
PIAA Umpires * * * Area high school wrestling coaches who 
recently attended clinic at Wildwood Crest, N.J., were Scran¬ 
ton Prep's Lou Pilch, West Scranton’s George Roskos, Abing- 
ton Heights’ John Dlven and North Pocono’s Ron Guse * ** 
Prep senior Ed Krowlak's football and wrestling future in 
doubt as result of recent surgery to correct shoulder separa¬ 
tion * “ * Seven year old Brian McHale received a set of golf 
clubs for his birthday last Monday; he’s the son of Rich, the 
Elmhurst pro, and Peg McHale - * * Pete Muchlsky, the bi¬ 
cycling champion, has his family down In Atlantic City as he 
prepares for the upcoming Philadelphia Bicycle Marathon. 


v** Walter Powells, own¬ 
ers of the Homestead and Lake 
land golf courses, thrilled 
with the news that their son, 
Robert, graduated magna cum 
laude from Indiana Universitj’ 
Bloomington, Indiana, where 
he received his Ph.D.; he 
majored in French *** 


*** Johnny Knott, better 
known for his bowling than 
his golf, scored a hole-in- 
one at Lakeland last week; 
he aced the 84-yard fourth 
hole but had no witnesses *** 



While seven recent graduates of Riverside High are 
playing tor the County against the City in the “Dream 
Game’’ at .Scranton Memorial Stadium on Aug. 9, the school’s 
band will be performing at the Wilkes-Barre UNICO classic 
«t Wyoming Valley West Stadium in Kingston f * * Tunk- 
hannock High basketball star, Mary Ann Yonchiuk, enters 
W'est Chester State in September * “ * Scranton School Dis¬ 
trict teachers hired last week include Carl Kirk, athletic 
director and cross country coach at Bishop Klonowski High, 
and Joe Gateili, a former Central High diamond standout 
* • * Mid-Valley School Board gave Jerry Freschutti $10# 
raise (to $1,700 as football coach and to $1,000 as athletic 
director) while granting $50 Increases to his assistants * * * 
Fran Zavacky, an outstanding participant in girls athletics 
at Abington Heights High School, is attending East Strouds¬ 
burg State College as a physical education major » - * 
Richard Ghezzi of Valley Lanes, Childs, recently v;as elected 
a vice president of the Pennsylvania Bowling Proprktors’ 
Association. 


Bob 'Smller’ Sebastianelli, who died much too young 
last week, will be remembered as one of the nicest guys in 
(ports; he played ail sports at Blakely High and the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania and during his days in the service was 
Bo Bolinsky’s catcher * * » Mark D’Amico, commissioner of 
Miss-E Softball, ready to launch a nation-wide program and 
Is searching for a substantial sponsor - * * The Wyoming 
Valley Giants, now that they are moving to Riverside Stad¬ 
ium in Taylor, are looking for a new name * “ * John Mc„rc, 
the secretary of the Anthracite Golf Association, missed an 
eagle by three inches last Wednesday while playing Glen 
Oak’s tough 11th hole * * * Leonard Lavelle, an avid sports 
fan for more than 60 years, passed away last week; he was 
a rabid anti-Yankee fan and father of Len, Jr., one of the 
area’s better bowlers for many years * * • The Press-Radio- 
Television (PRT) golfers pay their annual visit to the Hcme- 
(tead golf course Wednesday morning • * * Former Central 
High athletic Mike Gallagher In from the West Coast for a 
brief vacation; his dad, Jeff, played with one of ‘Fats’ Rob¬ 
son’s finest basketball teams * • * Turf at Scranton Memor¬ 
ial Stadium looks great, thanks to the efforts of Hank Kull 
and bis faithful stadium crew. 

Jim Scagliottl, who moves up to head football coaching 
post a'. Scranton Prep this season, appointed second counselor 
depart nent head at Riverside High * " * Wayne High School 
Baseba 1 League All-Star from Western Wayne, Raymond 
Gillette, will enroll at “Career Academy” in Columbus, Ohio, 
to study radio and television broadcasting ♦ * « Bill Snyder 
of Valley View, a retired Haddon Craftsmen pressman, will 
be 79 years young on Tuesday * 41 * “Happy Birthday, 
Colonel” wa 1 the inscription on the 79th birthday cake pre¬ 
sented to Jermyn sportsman Floyd J. Waters, who marked 
the occasion at Aragain Lodge, Arden, Ontario, with son-in- 
law George (Allied Services) Wallers; daughter Nan Waters 
Walters (WICK copywriter) and grand-daughters Susan and 
Marjle on band; Floyd Is head of Senior Citizens' League 
and operates his own Jermyn insurance agency * * * Quinni- 
piac College basketball team captain-elect via Bishop Hannaju 
High, Bob Lynch, made Dean’s List. 


*** The Press-Radio-Television 
(PRT) golfers pay their annual 
visit to the Homestead golf 
course Wednesday morning *** 


August 19» 197^ 

Dear Donald, 

Your letter (which was postmarked, but not dated—peculiar 
wouldn't you say) arrived. When all else fails, one can 
count on the U.S. Postal Service to succeed. Perhaps I will 
dr 0 ft a letter of congratulations to the postal commissioner. 

T .onder if anyone has ever congratulated the post office? 

jnald, you really ought to be more careful. I understand 
.one of the Countesses' most intimate friends is my source) 
there are some most unsuitable hotels in Erie. But then, 
you seem to have survived unscathed. Where or where can 
one have a proper dinner in Erie? My Larousse dictionary 
is of no help in the matter. 

Mr . Skeffington (vintage Davis) was playing at the Huntington 
Hartford last week. Here follows a sampler: 

"George, I love you very much, but would you mind moving 
your chin an inch to the right." 

"I almost had lunch with Mr. Skeffington about.three.weeks 
ago, but it was the day war was declared, and it spoiled 
verything" 

"I so wanted to keep on crying, but I didn't have the 
strength." 

"Oh! chemragne. Just the thing for my guilty conscience!" 

"Saumes, would you bring us some champagne cocktails in 
the drawing room?" Fl think this line will go into the 
Duchess of Kent list. It might make a good opening for my 
book on "Domestic Servants and Social Well-Being in the 
mid-century. ~7 

"You're bald and I'm delapitated. Oh! Edward!" 

"I find that one should never look for admirers when at 
the same time one is falling to bits." 

All of the above lines are uttered by BD--I find that she 
is most remarkable in her Middle Period in this film. Wouldn't 
you agree? 

Enclosures: (2), one, a Latinate postal card--writing not very 
clear. I had some difficulty with the 8th and 12th words.. 
Everyone should type—it's so much more distanced. Handwriting 
can be so messy* two, a queen of hearts. This card was found 
on Broadway entre 79th and 80th on the West side of the street 
one evening when I was walking Trebbe to the 86th Street Bus. 










(page 2—letter to Don, August 19, 1974) 

I'm not sure it can go into your collection given the 
fact that you did not find it. Nonetheless, I thought you 
should have it. So much for the enclosures. 

I was Trebbe’s guest at Alvin Ailey not long ago. I know 
that I have a slight tendency to use superlatives in excess, 
but they were extraordinary. Carmina Bur ana gave me "la 
chair de poule" repeatedly. No scenery"! just bodies—very 
exhilarating. How I did miss the peasant cottage sequence— 
it's so reassuring to know there are peasants in ballet and 
in some operas! 

Enclosure # J: Steve Allen. Alan Ginsburg—Gin and Tonic— 
Free association can be so dangerous. I'm wondering if I 
could find a suitable position as preceptor if I were to 
dress like Steve Allen. 

I am so pleased to see that your typewriter (Green, isn't it) 
seems to have clean keys. I have re-decorated my suite of 
rooms. For a few days the Conservatory was no longer the 
Conservatory. It's now back to the way it was during you 
holiday here in the city of New York. The bed is now against 
the East wall, the mattress which used to be under the bed 
is now on the floor where the bed used to be, the hanging 
room dividers are now horizontal as opposed to being vertical 
and are draped in orange cloth, the chest of drawers is over 
near the CheminSe. I just knew you'd be pleased. 

My services are still required at AMA—how delicious. I 
must find suitable employment for the forthcoming year, or 
else I shall have to live in a more "reduced state." 

In September I will take a course at NYU devoted entirely 
to Wagner's "The Ring." one hour and 40 minutes once a week 
for twelve weeks. 

And.now.I must go. What with grocery lists to draw up, 
invitations to answer and send, cards to send, servants to 
command, my time is hardly my own. Will it never end? 

As.you have perhaps noticed, this letter is a zerox copy— 
which raises the question about which being more important, 
the reality or the representation of reality, the original 
or the copy. "Life, what is that? our servants see to that!" 


Yours in ZAX, 


P7f 


si 

(This letter begins with the Complimentary Close) 


August 27, 1974 


Donald— 

The constitutive eclecticism of "gins - Berg, lind - 
berg, sun dance, moon prance, sing song, ding dong" awakens 
my somnolent spirit. Moreover, the suite from the ballet 
"Sylvia" by Delibes, which WNCN now plays, produces a 
positive dehiscence which will doubtless prevent my sleeping 
this night. "I am Ozymandias, King of Kings, if anyone 
wishes to know what I am and where I lie, let him surpass 
me in some of my exploits." So Shelley reports of Ramases 
II of Egypt. I miss your evening walks—that's what time 
of day it is. 

"We can, on pure nerve, do violence for a time to one 
half of our nature, but the unreasoning reason of man takes 
revenge against the claims of reasoning reason by exaggerating 
the primacy of the will. Men do not live by bread alone: if 
nothing better offers they will take circuses, even circuses 
in which one directly participates as wild beast and victim 
both. Mankind has of late felt the need for periodic blood¬ 
lettings to clea?’ its brair. It is a crude method, and there 
is no reason why it should not be improved upon; but since 
the crudity has been allied with a swing from rationalism to 
voluntarism, it must be that both these things are legitimate 
and demand co-ordination," (Jacques Barzun). I feel drained, 
but my brain doesn't seem clear--COORDINATE ROBERT COORDINATE. 

Rachmaninoff's Piano Concerto No. 2l is now undulating 
forth. I am in Paris"! it' s 1932. So what. Who cares? Well, 
frankly I do. It makes it all possible. Rachmaninoff borrowed 
freely from Piano Concerto No. 2 in writing No. 3* So what. 
Who cares? Well,frankly I do. It's still 1932. 1932 is right 

there, whenever I want it. No one can take that away from me. 

I communicated telephonically this evening with 472- 
9245. Having carefully disguised my voice, I announced that 
I was calling for the director of the Metropolitan to request 
the "collected works" of the residents of that address for 
an extended exhibition at the NY Cultural Center and the Met. 

I was regretfully informed that all recent works by those 
artists in question were "on the Continent at the moment." 

How utterly awkward! Yes, we will have tea. Have you any 
brandy snaps? Perhaps, some proper biscuits? 

"Listen to the Country" now journeys to England, "Come 
my friends, tis not too late to seek a newer world." Rachman¬ 
inoff now has me whistling and conducting most overtly. How 
dangerous. "For see, the winter is past, the rains are over 
and gone. The flowers appear on the earth, the time of 
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pruning the vines has come, and the song of the dove is 
heard in our land." 

"Mankind and the animals, lions, eagles and partridges, 
horned deer, geese, spiders, silent fish inhabiting the sea, 
starfish and those creatures invisible to the naked eye— 
in short, in a word, all living things, all living things, 
all living things, having run their sad course, are extinct. 
Eons have passed since a living soul has stirred on the 
earth's surface. And this poor moon shines its light in 
vain. In the meadows the cranes no longer waken with a cry 
and the May beetles' murmur is silent in the limes. It is 
cold, cold, cold! Empty, empty! empty! Terrible! terrible, 
terrible! The bodies of the living creatures have crumbled 
to dist and as eternal matter metamorphosed into rocks, into 
water, into clouds, their souls are now as one. That peace¬ 
ful universal soul is me. I... I am the soul of Alexander 
the Great, Caesar, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and the lowest 
of the low. In me the consciousness of man and the animal 
instinct mingle, and I remember everything, everything, and 
every life I live anew in me." It's 1932. I am in Paris. 
Your letters arrived today. 


(Lecture notes: Modem Writers ) 

CLASS, the subject of my remarks today is eclecticism. 
The work in question is found in your anthology 01 modem 
prose and poetry on page 86. The title (a rather long one) 
is "gins - BERG, lind - berg, sun dance, moon prance, sing 
song, ding dong." Today, contrary to our usual practice, 
we will have, as a special treat, a choral reading of this 
work. Row 1 you will read the 3rd strophe, Row 2 the first, 
Row 3 the fourth, and Row 4 the 2nd. 

CHORAL READING (all)—allegro cantabile 

You will, I think, agree that the reading of this work 
is difficult. Rather like having the contents of a library 
hurled at you in a hurricane—unsettling, exhixarating, 
vague, precise, edifying, fertile, and vigorously eclectic. 
Before we discuss this work, I would like each of you 
to re-write it in entirety, correcting, as you go along, 
all punctuation and capitalizing the first word in each 
semantic grouping. This writer seems to have a marked 
proclivity for words with dashes (-) in them. Current 
usage requires that they be eliminated. Adjectives are 
used rather in a libertine manner. For example, in line 12, 
the adjective "primeval" is misplaced. That line should 
read: "This is the primeval forest." Given the complexity 
of this work, and the plethora of grammatical lapses, you 
will be allowed this class period, as well as the study hall, 
scheduled for 11:36, to work on your re-draft. Work inde¬ 
pendently, and PLEASE, no talking! 







Jennie Tourel—1910- 



By LEONARD BERNSTEIN 

I T took roe a long time 
to discover the values 
of a funeral ceremony: 
I iad always abhorred 
•nd avoided them as pompos¬ 
ities — pompes funibres — 
and as ( a poor way to say 
goodbye, a needlessly pub¬ 
lic way of paying ohe's pri¬ 
vate last respects. 

And then, on one espe¬ 
cially personal occasion. I 
suddenly discovered what 
everyone else had apparently 
known all along that funer¬ 
als are for the living, that 
they cause us to come to¬ 
gether in a way we other¬ 
wise never do. to lean on 
one another, to feel the com- 
tnunality of emotions, to cry 
together, and—yes—to re¬ 
joice together, to rejoice in 
the one who has caused this 
coming together. The one in 
our case this day is a Great 
One^ one who gave us con- 
aunt cause for rejoicing over 
the yea*s, and does again 
today. 

* 

In using that badly abused 
word'"gre»t" I am not SRcak- 
ing in the obvious sense of 
Great Lady, nr Grande Dame, 
or even of Great Artist—all 
of which, of :ourse, are class¬ 
ifications to which Jennie 
Tourel eminently belongs. 
Those are all evident to any¬ 
one who knew her or her 


Leonard Bernstein's article 
Is adapted from the eulogy 
he delivered for Jennie 
ToureL 


1973 


art, whether in intimacy or 
only from the height* of the 
second balcony. The great¬ 
ness of Jennie that fills me 
today, and fills this room 
to bursting is the abundancy 
of Jennie. 

Over the three decades 
in which it was my delight 
to know her. I learned 
to know a multiplicity of 
Jennies, an abundance of 
languages and rhythms and 
styles, of complexities and 
childlike simplicities. There 
was an abundance, too, in 


vel at this, and wonder how 
it was possible: where did 
she uke the inner energy 
to be all these things—not 
to play the roles, but to be 
them? They were all con¬ 
vincing because they were 
all true; and she had that 
special energy. It was pos¬ 
sible, but she paid a heavy 
price: ultimately her most 
intimate companion was lone¬ 
liness. 

The paradox of Jennie: so 
richly endowed, surrounded 
by loving friends, galluit ad- 


6 She knew that birth and death 
are lonely acts, 
painfully private and 
ipcapable of being shared. 9 


her capacity for friendships, 
in her generosity to col¬ 
leagues and students. She 
was also abundantly critical 
of those same colleagues and 
students, and at the same 
time more vulneraDle than 
any of them. 

Most remarkable of all 
was that in any one of these 
aspects — colleague, hostess 
teacher, emigre, patriot, 
friend, femme du monde — 
in any of these she was to¬ 
tally involved- and utterly 
convincing. Her multiplicity 
was matched onl; by her 
authenticity. I usee to mar¬ 


mireis, and adoring fans. Yet 
she was never free of the 
always shocking awareness 
of isolation—except in those 
few thousand Minutes of her 
life when she was transport¬ 
ed by the bliss of communi¬ 
cation through her art That 
communication was her cre¬ 
do: the maximum penetra¬ 
tion to human sensibilities; 
yet an hour later she was 
isolated. She lived her life 
on the assumption that “No 
man is an island"; but she 
also knew, and so often told 
me she knew, that eveiy man 
is an island. 


J 


In her wonderfully engag¬ 
ing anti-intellectual way, she 
echoed the Wittgensteinish 
idea that the limits of the 
Individual do not describe 
his outline, but that of the 
universe surrounding him. 
She knew that birth and 
death are lonely acts, pain¬ 
fully private and incapable 
of being shared. But she 
was determined that every 
moment in between would 
be shared to the greatest pos¬ 
sible degree. 

The paradox of Jennie: the 
Incurable Romantic, yet just 
enough the existentialist to 
recognize the universality of 
isolation. The Russian fatal¬ 
ist, yet just pragmatic enough 
to face destiny—even, some¬ 
times, to try and cheat it 
She trembled In her mortal¬ 
ity, like all of us; and yet 
had long ago accepted the 
concept of Death. And out of 
all these paradoxes came her 
sensitive, charming percep¬ 
tion of the Absurd; and out 
of that perception came her 
extraordinary humor, which 
saved her time after time 
from the horrors of loneli¬ 
ness. and endeared her to 
everyone who Knew her. 

I have been asked to speak 
here on behalf of her many 
friends, her associates, and 
especially of The New York 
Philharmonic with which she 
had so long and enriching an 
association. But I find I can 
speak only as one who loved 
her deeply and knew her, 
perhaps a little better than 


most Am I trying to say too 
much in a few words? Can , 
we judge whether she had a 1 
happy or an unhappy life? | 

The Hassidic Rabbis tell a 
beautiful parable of the Four 
Supreme Holinesses: that on 
an of ' .’th 'he holiest spot | 
is The 101 / of Holies in the 
Temple at Jerusalem, hodesh J 
Hakcdishiir, th'.t among all 
earthly tongues the hr' rt 
word is the Name of 
Shem Adonai; that of all the 
days of the year the holiest 
is the Day of Atonement, 
Shabbat Shabbatot: and that 
of all God's creatures the 
holiest is the High Priest, 
Kohen Hagadol. At a certain 
hour, on a certain day of the 
year, all these four surreme 
holinesses met together This 
took place on the Day of 
Atonement, at the hour when 
The High Priest entered the 
Holy of Holies and there re¬ 
vealed The Divine Name . • 

What was Jennie's life? 
Wherever she stood to sing, 
that stage was the Holy of 
Hulies. And she opened her 
mouth in praise of music, 
she was 'a High Prieetess. 
and each phrase was the 
Name of God: and that mo¬ 
ment was the Sabbath of 
Sabbaths. 

Was Jennie Tourel unhap¬ 
py? The Greeks said that 
you could never ell if a hu¬ 
man being was ippy until 
he had died. ell, now we 
know, Jennie sang God's 
Name up to the last possible 
moment. 
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College for appointment as V 'i:n r. T.vT.uror - (title) in the department o 
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semester hours at a salary of . 00 per hour _• 
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Prangale Is Kour Exam ft 1 

So Robert Powell le 9 mars 1973 

Ao Ecrlre lea nombres auivante : (10$f) 

lo 13_ 6. 68 _ 

2 0 22 _ 7. 71_ 

3o 34_ 80 80__ 

4 q 47 9o 99__ 

5o 56_ 10o 18_ 


B 0 Conner la forme correcte du verbe entre parentheses ? {10%) 

{present tenee) 

lo Je ( 6 tre) 

2 a tu (avoir)__ 

3o 11 (acheter) 

4„ noue (aller) 

5 C voue (atre) 

6 0 lie (avoir) 

7o ellee (diner)__ 

80 on (arrlver) 

9o elle (aller)__ 

10o nous (atre) 

On Reorlre jLa Phrase eulvante & forme Interrogative ; {5%) 
lo Nous parlone franqais en classic 
2 , II est llbre oe solr c 
3n Je dejeune a onze heures 0 
4, On parle frangeis lol 0 

5o lie achetent des Journaux au bareau de tabao 0 


D - Rfarlra lee antes £ la forme negative : (5/6) 

1. Tu e8 America u 

2. Nous condone lee llvres. 

3. Vous alias a Paris• 

4. Tu habltes pres de 1 'unlverslte. 

5* Nous parlona franqals en olasse. 


E. Tradulre ,168 mots entre parentheses : (lOjJ) 


!• Donnes-mol 


2 0 II n'y a pas ___ 
3« Almez-vous 
4 q II y a 

5» lie n'alment pas 
6 0 Ellas n e ont pas 
7. II y a ___ 


.(some coffee) s'11 vous plait, 
(any letters) pour vous, 
_(mllk)? 

_.(many restaurants) sur la place, 
(apples). 


(a brother). 


8„ Garcon. Apportez-mol 
9« Avez-voua _ 


10, Voulez-vous 


.(some tables) libres pres de la porte. 
(some water) 0 

(any relatives) en Pranoe? 

(some red wine)? 


p * Sofirs en Prancals : (6*) 


1. 

It 

18 

9*15 A..M. 

2. 

It 

is 

10:28 P.M. 

3. 

It 

18 

6:30 In the evening. 

4, 

It 

Is 

7:45 

5. 

It 

is 

midnight. It Is noon. 

6. 

It 

is 

16:39 (official time) 
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Go Rewrite the followlng sentences . ret 
word by the word In parentheses: To? 


lo L'autre hfltel est pres du nusee . (la Rare) 

2 0 Quel est le prlx des repo s 0 (le diner) 

3o Vous allez a 1'hOtel o (la rue de la Palx) 

4« Je parle a 1'hOteller * (lea 6tudlants) 

5o La oulsine du restaurant est excellente 0 (1‘hbtel) 
6 0 Allez-vous a 1’hOtel? (le musee) 


Ho Ecrlre lea mole de 1‘ annee et lea Jours de la semalne t (3£) 
(Begin with January and Monday; 


Mxoreaslons 


(How are You)_ 


TraduIre les mota entre parentheses t 

, monsieur? Blen„ merolc fit vous? 


Pardon monsleniTo Ou eat le chfiteau, s’ll voua plait? 
(Straight ahead)* 


(At what time)___vou 

Je vals diner a hult heures (as usual) 


voulez-vous dejeuner? 


(What *8 your name?),, 


(How old are you?).. 


. (I am 24) 


(I am hungry)„ 


. Mol auasl, Allons dejeuner c 


Qu'est-ce que vous voulez 


(for dessert)? 


Garcon, l'addltlon s'll vous plalto 


,(Rlght away. 


(What time Is lt?)_ 


. II ost hult heures* 


(Today le March 9th)_ 


Quel est 


(the seventh) mols de l'annee c 


Voulez-vous venlr a Rouen avec mol? 


(Gladly) c 


Voulez-vous Le Figaro? Oul. (How much Is It ) 

Avez-vous la monnale de clnquante francs? (I think so)_ 


! 






































9 H£t]£ft ohaou n c dc£ SBfciaBiS L i 2 

Inversion A5%T 

1 0 VousBtes en Prance„ 

2 0 Jeanne d°Arc est nee au quinzleme slecle a 
3o II y a d’autres hbtels eur la place . 

4 0 Vous ne saves pas a quelle heure on dine a Pariso 
5, En quelle annee est mort Louis XIV? 

D„ Hettre &u plurlel Xob phrases sulvautest (3*) 

1 0 o est une longue hlstolre franqalse 0 

2 0 0‘eat un bel enfant ltallen u 

3, O'est un vie11 ami Intelligent 0 

ii 0 Employe r lq forme oonvenable des adjeotlfs lndlqu<a dans leg J&r&seg 

1„ O'est une egllse„ (beau 0 blano) 

2 0 0“est un cousln.i (petlt 0 maladroit) 

F 0 Hettre lea phrases sulvantes &u passe conposj; (5 %) 

1 0 Jo dejeune a onze heures et quarto 

2, Mon bon ami va a la gare a mldl, 

3o II a le temps d 11 ache ter un Journal aujourd'hulo 

4„ Helene est maladd auJourd "hul., 


5o Elies partent pour la Prance a pres la classe e 


Hettre Ice phrases aulvantes £ lg f^rme 
lo Jean a parle a la concierge» 


par Inver sly 


2n Elies ont commence a parler russe 



“1 
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H.- H ettre les phrageg sujyantea £ la ffirge negative* (3*) 
1 0 Nous avone passe trols ans en Angleterre 0 

2 0 He sont arrives a 1'opSra en retard, 

3o Tu es venu chez n»ei la semaine demlere., 


Io 

lo 

3<> 


Tradulre 2»s mots entre p arentheses * (10^) 

Le restaurant aur la place est bon„ mals le restaurant pret de 
legllse est _ , _ (better), 

Son cousin est (lets active than) _ , _son neveu 

La cathedrale de Saint Jean est (bigger than) 

la cathedrale de Hotre-DamSe 


4, L'hOtel Georges V est 


(the best het»l) 


(in town) 0 


9c 

10 


Lautomne r e'eet la saison quo 3“aine - —_- 

II fait (worse) aujourd r hui qu‘hier 0 

Hier J'ai ete malade„ mals malntenant - — 

(I couldn't possibly be better) 0 


.(tw v >est). 


sont ___ 

students) de la olasseo 


(the moat intelligent 


On mange 


La campagne est 
qu’en ete c 


^(better) chez Georges 0 

(as beautiful) en automne 


Jo 

lo 

2, 

3. 

4. 
5o 


Tradulre les mots entre parentheses ; (10^) 

Bn _ __(what) annee etes-voue ne? 

(What) sejt les mois de 1’annee? 

_(What) age avez-veus? 

_(What) vons savez du 14 Julllet? 


_^_('/hat) peut-on fairs quand 11 nelge? 


c_ 


L 




Brooklyn College 
Th® City University of Hew York 
Department of Modern Languages 

Praneale I, Hour bxam # III 

So Robert Powell, 22 mal 1973 __ 

Ao Dlcte® ( 15 %) 




Br. Re pond re a chacune dee questions aulvan tee par une Dhrose complete* 

l o “tfe) 

2o 

3o 

4„ 

5o 

6 e 

lo 

8o 



9, 

10, 







C„ Met t re lea phrasee aulvantes au passe compose : (7 f>) 

lo Nous avons le temps de dejeuner a mldl 0 

2. Js donna l’addltlon a mes amis franqals, 

3„ Les bouchere vendent-lls du boeuf aujourd c hul? 

4 0 II ee depiche pour arrlver a l'unlver9lte a l'heure* 

5o Bile c'entre pas dans la prefecture de pollcec, 

6 0 Lee petite* jeunes flllee fran^laea ne sont pae heureusea,, 
7o Vous obeleeez a la lol» 

Do Hettre lee phrases sulvantea au futur i (8£) 

lo Tu va8 en villa» 

2 0 fist-ce owe J*al le temps daller au buffet de la gare? 

3» Boue sonnes contents de vous revolr 0 
4 a lie vendept leur auto s lours arsis „ 

5o Bile ne se reveille pae de bonne heure„ 

6„ Plnleeent-lls leur travail a Marseille? 

7o Va-t-elle a pled? 


PZf 




8o Regardez-vous le film? 


J5„ Repondre en francalB en reraqlacant lea mote so 
pronoma oonven^Me* r 

lo Awez-vous fait des courses pour votre mere ? 

2o Ont-lls repondu £ 8£ lettre? 

3o Le boulanger voua a*t-ll donne votre monnale ? 


2£L 1 ®£ 


4, Avez-vous dea gants grle? 

5„ le concierge a-t-elle donne les roses a Louies et a Marie? 

6, H'avsz-voue pas parle de Jean et de Robert ? 

7„ H‘as~tu pas peur dee eianene finale ? 

8 0 Avons-noua donne de argent a 1'agent do notice? 

9„ Harla et Helene sont-elles monteeo dans 1‘ autobus ? 

10 o Allez«vou3 repondre a la lettre de votro cousin anglais ? 

9. Tradulre en franeals t (15%) 

1* How long have you been sneaking Preach? 

2 0 We have been here since 9:15 this morning, 

3 0 If it le nice (weather), I will take a walk. 


4, When we have the tine we will go to Parla 0 

5o In Prance Pharmacists only sell oedeclne. They have neither 
writing paper nor post cards. 




seat (30$) 


j2 7 


Go Tiadulre leg mots eptre parentheses! (30$) 

X, (Kow cany ttnaa) - ■■ ■ — — a 

cinema par ooia? 

2 . Avez-vous lea tickets? Oul, (*e went for U n). 
hler o 

3 0 Cee gants a'ont coute (about fifty francs, 


allez-vous au 


un Prlaunio? 


4. (What le>__—-—- u " 

5 , Un laganleux -chlnlste suedols a rwqu la PrU label (thirteen years 


6 0 oO (did you neet him) ■ — ■ — 

7 0 Le train de Reims arrlvera a 21*18 0 £n Prance lea trains (are 

never !»♦**) ■ ■ ■ — —* 

8* Le cbarabre oeublee a louor oat au premier* (Wo--- /ou like to) 
__ aontar? 

9„ Le chapeau oue voua avez aur la tlta (la vary beootatnr) - 

0 L‘avaz-voua acbeti (downtown) r - . ■ — 

10 . (I peed) _jrotra auto co eolr* Pourrlaz-voue 

vanlr (to my house at 8 o'clock sharp)^ imim _ — 


11o (How long) - 

12o (What's today) 

(Hows the weather ) m 
13o (How old are you)„ 
(Are you hungry)^ 

14o (Tou have to)_ 

Bpemay (about) __ 


allez-vous travaiiler ca eolr? 


(at about) __clnq heures* 

XI va pleuvolr<- (That makes no difference ) mtm 
_„ (Let's finish) - 


a ttendre la correspondence a 
vlngt minutes• Le train arrlvera 
cinq heures® 


promenade 















Z£l(5j() 


1 0 Apportez-nous ^e plat de vlande . (replace the underlined noun by 
a pronoun) 

2 0 Donnez-mol une palre de gante 0 (replace the underlined noun by a 
pronoun) 

3» finvoyez-le-nouuo (make this sentence negative) 
bo Dltee en fran<j' AS a quelou'un de e£ pronener » 

5, Dltee eo frauqale a auelou'un de ne pae se deg*£her* 
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Pranqals Is Hour iixam if II 

S. R. Powell: le 29 novembre 1973 — -.- 

A* Tradulre lea mots entre parentheses : (10#) 

1. Le restaurant 3 ur la place est bon, mals le restaurant pres de 

l'unlverslte est (better), 

2. Son cousin est (less happy than) ___ son neveu„ 

3, La cathedrale de Saint Jean a New York est (bigger than)- 

__ la cathedrale de Notre-Dame a Paris, 

4, L'hdtel Georges V est _ __(* he best hotel) 


(in town). 


5. L'automne, c’est la salson que J'alne (the best)..o 

6. Je vale (well) q 

7. Hier J'ai M malade, mala aujourd'hui Je vais (better)_ 

8. Oe sont __(the ra03t intelligent) etudlants 


de la classe, 
9. Ce sont ___ 


_(the most beautiful) Jeunes filles 


de la classe. 

10. La campagne est 


(as pretty) en automne qu'en 6te. 


B„ Tradulre les mots entre parentheses: (10£) 

1 . £n __________(what) annee etes-vous n6? 

2 . __(What) sont les mois de 1'annee? 

3 „_(What) fige uvez-vous? 

4 # _(What) sont leurs nationalise? 

(your) adresse, __ 

_(her) parai^lule. 

(your) parents? (My)_ 


5. Donnez-moi 
et _ 


(their) Journaux, 


6. oO domeurent 


parents 


demeurent dans les montagne.s. (My) 
la campagne. 


pere alme beauooup 


7. 


(This) fleur eet rouge et (that). 


fleur est 


blanche 



r 




8. __ 


.e la gare. 

9 . , e n'alme pas du ;oui . 

coup (thisj llvre. 


pct&c - • 

(Tliat hotel) sat pits iateres Jant qua l'hStel pres 




(Ihase) liwes, mala J'aime beau- 


10# quelle heure et^a-vous arrive 
C. 

1 . 

2 # 

5 . 


(this morning)? 


Mt ttre lee phras ;s : ul antes au plurjel: (3 0 
0 est une longue hintoire francaite. 

C sst cn bel enf int. it.;lien 0 
0 est un petit cms.n xaladrolt# 


D„ E mploye r 1& forme c onvenable des adleotifs indlques entre parenth eses 
i ns lea phrases "sulva'te^.: (2%) 

1 0 C est une eglise (b;au blanc), 

2# 0 est un ami (vimx intelligent), 

Eo E press ions Idol .igt Lou aj T ie Tulro ltjs loots entre parentheses (:C#) 

1 . (-veryone) e st content de voir venlr le printers* 

(' ou are right)- -o 


2. ( >e have nelthei rei wine nor white vine).. 


3. II pleut a verse. (I no longer have)_ . _ - _ 

conflanoe en vous. J'al beeucoup de chaeee a faire oet apres -midi 


mais (I am tired)_ 


naintenant# 


4, Je crols qu'il (Is Luclcy), 
s38 vacances (in Prance)_ 

5. Vaulez-vous (take a walk), 
weather) 


II va passer 

? (It*8 nice 


6# Louis XIV est mort 


_(in) diz-sept cent qulnze 


(didn’t he?) 


7. (I have some errands to do)_ 


On vend du boeuf a la charcuterle# n'est-ce pas? Non# 

(vou hove to) a Her a la boucherie. 


i_ 


J 



page ;> 


3. Mme Ooohet (only has) das revues fran<jai3es? 

Oui, elle ver l (ill sorts of things)_ — . 

;. Je sals all© (tc th Browns')_ . . (two years ago 


(Wha-J color)___ _... . 

male (her hal * 1- b: owr.)_ 

L’hiver (last i t »o om ) . 

_ ( © i am 1). 
C'est (the first tine) . 


________(did you meet him?) 

sorit ses yeux? Je ne sals j as 


Bile a froiiJ_ 


qu'il neige cette annee* 


Je n'alme pas 


(at all) l'hiver. 


(What's your name?). ... . . 

Voulez-vous aller au concert? (Sure)_ _ _ . 

Allons au ooncerv (ca footj. « 

Prese nt ten3€' : S upply the correct form o f .the verb in parenthes es 

( ’/> 

Ils (flnlr) leur travail a la maison. 


lous (vendre) _ 

Bile (avoir)_. 

Vous (Stre) 

Tu taller) __. 

Bile (se dep@cher)_ 


leur travail a la maison. 
n otrs autOo 

_le temps de dejeuner. 

_en retard. 

_en villa a pied. 

pour arriver a l'heure. 


Passe compose , affirmative : Put the sentences l,n Part E Into the 
passe compose : T5£T 


Passe compose . 


l : Ph* thesentences in Part F into the n e g^t 


Passe compose . Interrogative: Put t£e 
interrogative : T5%) 

Write the infinitives and past partlcl 
notion'*verbs. (%) 


, in Part F into the 


for at least ejx of ttje 


Dlotee (15#) 


phrase complete : (l5#7 


par une 
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Exam 


French Ii Hour Exam ^ 3 
January 7, 1974s S. R„ Powell 

A. Dlctee (1550 

B. R4 pond re e& a c. facile des questions Saiyailteg o££ une 

phrase complete : (10%) 

A. Recrlre lee phrases sulvantes au futug : (10^) 

1. II va en vllle en taxi. 

2. Elle a le temps d'aller au buffet de la gars. 

3. Ils sont contents de nous revolr. 

4. Nous vendons notre auto. 

5. Elle ne sa dep@che Jamais. 

6 . Flnlssent-lle leur travail a Fontenay? 

7. Dejeunez-vous a onze heures? 

8. Nous falsons des courses aujourd'hul. 

9. Ont-lls assez d'argent? 

10. Allons-nous au cinema? 

B» Renondre en fre.pc&ls a chacune des questions sulvantes en _ 

remplacanTles mots soullgnes par les pr ononis convenables; (15) 

1. Comment Jean et Roger ont-lls trouvl le diner ? 

2. Comblen de cousins avez-vous? 

3. Est-ce que Jean a parle au pharmacle n? 

4. Eet-ce cue le boulange^ vous a donne votre monnale? 

5. Avons-nous donne de 1‘ardent a l.'ancnt de police? 

6. Allez—vous repondre a la lettre ? 

7. A-t-11 dlt au revolr a sea ouslnea ? 

8„ Avez-vous donne les roses a votre mere ? 

9. A-t-elle des fruits ? 

10. Allez-voua chez le coiffeur ? 











c 


Traduire les mots entre parentheses : (30j£) 




i« 

2 . 

3. 

A. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 , 

11 . 


(How many times) m 
(How long)_ 


_allez-vous au cinema par mols? 


allez-voue travailler ce soir? 


Avez-vous les tickets? Oui, (we went for them) 
hler. 

Le train de Rouen arrivera a 21:16, En Prance les trains 

(are never late) _. 

La chambre raeublee a louer est au premier, (Would you like to) 
___ monter la voir? 


(I need) 


_de votre auto au^ourd'hui. 


(How old are you?), 

(Are you hungry?)_ 

(What's today?)_ 


(What Is the weather like?) 

Ou avez-voua achete votre chapeau? (It's very becoming to you) 


12, Comblen content ces petltes cartes? (About 10 francs eaoh) 


attendre la correspondence 


vingt minutes. Le train arrivera 


13-15. (You have to)_ 

a Bpernay (about) 

(at about) c lno heures aujourd’hul. 

16-17. Oe matin Je me suia leve (early) et je suis 

all£ a la gare acheter (a round trip ticket) 
pour Paris. 

18. J'al perdu l’argent,Je suls sdr. (That doesn't make any difference) 

___. Nous vous enverrons la 

facture. 

IP. Quand elle etalt a Paris elle est alle au Louvre (several times 
a week) . 

20. Un lngenieur-chimlste grec a re«ju le Prlx Nobel (20 years ago) 









Do Tradulre eg franca Is les Phrage3 sulvantes : (15#) 

1. How long have you been speaking French? 

2. We have been here since 10*30 this morning* 

3. If It Is nice (weather), I will take a walk. 

4. We will go to Paris when we have the tine,, 

5. In France pharmlclsts only sell medeclne. They have neither 
writing paper nor cigarettes. 

E. Imperatives (5#) 

1. Write the three forms of the Imperative of 6 tre* 

2. Write the three forms of the Imperative of avoir ; 

3. Apportez-nous les hors-d'oeuvre . (Replace the underlined noun 
by a pronoun) 

4. Donnez-mol beaucoup d 1 argent 0 (Replace the underlined noun by a 
pronoun) 

5. £nvoyez-le-moi. (Make this sentence negative) 
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The Olty University of Hc-v York 

French 3E: S 0 R. Powell 

Pall Semester 1973 Hour Exam # 1: October 9, 1973 

A, TraduIre lee mots soullgnes : (35^) 

lo II etait le dernier de son espece el; les homttas ne savaient 
plue quol falre de luj., 

2 . II lulrallut lpngtemps . • , pour cc-mprendre que les pass an :s 

flxalent alnsi parce qu '11 etait le dernier de son especi c 

3. Quol, c exalt 1 cette chetive creature que ye n pare 1 1s et 1 il 
obel3sai3nt depula dee slecles ? 

4 9 Et g iTTu Tlmportelt ou‘ll n’y eQt plus dans :ette vllle un 
seul de see freres, 

5c o . , ijn homae d ’ une clnquantalne d'annees qul Mohalt un c iln 
de terre, 

6 . Hous ne eavlons gue reponare , 

7c SI 3 'on '?xcepte les cures', on ne t 'ouvt guere que certslns 
pedagogues pour gasplller leur'a lc .sirs a cef futilities 
chawplxres, 

8 e II no manqua.lt pas de champs d_e batallle oes annees-la 0 

9* Sans doufe la p rlntem pa guettaT t'-ll Hax"dr pu f a longtemps- 

10 o o o , une Jupe tree simple, d'evoffe. aui.»£Li'au' 11 en nOt ji.ger. 

11 - He v enalt -11 pas de decouvrlr ce cue sa m ro re Tul avoTt ^ImaTs 
anpr ls? " - 

12, See nropres forces lul sufflralent a oonqulrlr la glolre„ 

13 o , la vie brlllante que son genie lul a. 1 : 5 It lnfallllbler ent 

orocuree s '11 n’avalt fait- la ' f oTle“un Joui' Q-' print amps'. 

14o Je 1 a Tecbapp e belle« 

15o ITVoora, on n r a pas cf amis dans des quartlers pax^Hs, oa ne se 
fait pas , 

16 0 o . la premiere chose que l'on volt d o pula la s alx Q8 -t ^ 
personna{;e vu de dos, 

17o En revanche , on peut voir malntenant les feullles stale s 
papier blanc, 

18o Male auou n bruit ne parvlent .lusou'a la salle .. 

19o , o car personne p‘ allalt a la messe dans la maisori , 

20, Je a Introauisis dans le salon pour eiouf'fer ce~cfebut d'lnc*n« c 
qu’er. auc-un cas ne voulals prendre au t ragloue c 

21, On n y v oyalt plus rlen ,, 

22 , „ une bonbe" ai'omlque extra-forte qul fut denommee bombe 
atomlque aussltbt ou ' lnventee . 

23 On s ‘ attend a 'i t a le, voir i'a'lre face comne un vleux sangller 

24, jYL s’e mit a o feurer comme un veau, 

25 , £e hauBssnt sir l£ points cfeV nleds . 11 souleva le couverclf„ 

26 c »,o on n' arrive pas a .1olndre ~ Tes* deux bou ts, 

27 .11 etaTt trop occu pe a se plalndr e lul -meas , 

28, o . , un croc jdlie tents It 8 urnoYsement *‘? r avaler 1 * Innocent 
gulgnolo 

29o SI, en attenda nt l' heure . ja falsals un tour au Jardln Dotai lque? 

30, le g champ s'*5e bat allle nl lea ' nay sages ne sont utiles , 

31o far css temps on est encore mleux dans les pres, 

32, Au -deasus 'des cultures, c'etait comme un trait entre la ter: e 
et le "ciel. 




33, II 8 our la it f tendalt see deux mains a bout du bras. 

34, Bt 1'Instant, n'efl liSI-ii ... + 

35, reduit qul, cette nult encore , lul servelx d ecurie allal- 

(Jtre abattUo 


B. Graumalre ; 


(35*) 


Tradulre lee nhrases sulvf.ntes : 

1 0 How lor 5 have you been sneaking French? (3; ) 

2. We washed our hands, (3*) . 

3, We have to take an exan tomoorrow. We wll have a sleepless 

A. I^m'sleepy, I have been studying for 10 hours, I can't take 
It any longer. (4*) 



( 8 *) 


1. (They had to)_aller an vllle a p: ed. 

2. (She ought to have ! . __ r^avertlr p: us tdt, 

3. (You should) e tudler daventage. 

4. Les flour8 he bought) sont rouges. 


Employer dans une .phra se ^sur.8, (10*) 


1. sauter aux yeux 

2. avoir lieu 

3. faire la valselle % 

4. faire la bonne chare 


5. en vouloir a 

6. avoir bonne mine 

7, fairs de son mleux 

8, avoir le ooeur gros 


Conlufter au present de 1' lndlcatlf ; (3*) 


1, Je (eeperer) 

2, tu (acheter) 

3, lie (pr£ferer)_ 

4, nous (espererf^, 

5, vous (preferer). 

6, elles (aoheter). 














0 


' ££. £i. mo&la a oeux SKlHl fle s quest ions oulvant^s i (50^ 

(A) l£_ Re trail: 3 et dans (B) la dernier cheval de par Is . 

(A) Lf cruaute des enfante est-elle voulue? consolente? La vengeance 
demesuree du retralte est-elle Justlfl^e? Les enfante sont-ile 
ccupables? 

(B) L' enfant du Dernier Cheval est-ll coupable? Innocent? Le cheval 
el l 1 enfant retrouvent-lis pour un instant le bonheur d'un 
arelen paote, malntenant ronpu? 

2» Disci ter le comlque chez Oesbron _e dernier cheval de Paris) 
et c'rez Vian ( Lee Pompiers ). 

3. Quel r81e la nature joue-t-elle dans (A) Le Parc , (B) Patience . 

(0) .'air des olochettea ? 

(A) la Jeune lomme compose-t-11 son paysage? Le pare du Jeune 
Y omme est-ll utile? est-ll un sonde Ideal? 

(B) 1'bourne consent volt-11 le mon-e? Quelle est la malson que 
2'homme a constrult? Qui sont aes enfante? 

(C) Cuel eat L'effet du prlnteraps sur Max? 

A., Comment Robbe-Grlllet ( Scene ) et ian (les Pompiers et Le Retralte) 
vclert-lls ]''.omme moderns et le monde? Comment volent-lls iTnomme 
en feoe du nonde? 
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A. TraduIre lea apts g cullgnes : (4o£) 

1, Quotldlenne-oent , un chien, une vache, un mouton Taisalent exploaer 
des mines. . . (96) 

2 0 Vous saves ce cue vous venez de i’al a? (57) . , . 

,T'fiurais dflTtre enu. Tje souvenir au triste volume m an empechait. 
4 ! 11b dolvent fetrc' di~p_a_Y3, (66). . 

5* 31 le ne oarlalt plv_3 guere a personae , n avait personne a aimer, 

pas 06 me' un chat 7 0 ) 



Nous nou 3 etions perdu a de vue depuls queloug.3 an nees . (85) 
ffne telle coincide n o a ne pouvalt pas ne oas me. Trapper. (87) 

Le volume est arrive**le lour m6me da l'enterrenent. (89) 

illes a valent des figures de clrconstenc_ea , graves et apitoyees„ (68) 
‘?eut-fitre "n T entendalT - eile pas 7 (98J 

II n’avait”pas oublle la question, 11 (101) 



20o 


1 115; . 

Sur le tableau noir les ouatre fleuves de France, desslnes avec 
quntre crales de couleurTTHTerentes, coulalent vera leur 
estuaire depuis tro_ls .lours a ( 126 ) , . . 

Oaru patientait Flora delongues heares dans sa chambre dont xl 
ne sottalt que pour aller 30us l'appentis. (126) 


enlr un siege . (127) 
tools le orepuscule troo avance 

y rlcaace cnaanglsntee et 
tie voir si des larmes £ 


21. li aveit. d’ allleure de cju^i sfi 
22~23o Peut-dtre oloi*s pleura-t-il, . 
del a ne permit d.' ppeftcevoir oue 
tremblante de son visag e et non 
coulalent . Tll^TH. , 

Pas une s eule fols 1*A_ra.bg. n avglt leve la tfite. (128). 
lit' pourtant, hors de ce desert,)^ 1 na Ili 1 &V.tF-6.t Daru le 
savalt, n 1 aurajent pu ylyr o vr aimen t, (w)* . 

II s'etalt mis au 1U, a ores s' dtre completemept deshso^^e. (13 jJ . 
Le crime Imbecile de cat homme le revoltalt, mala le livrer etaIt 

fea'viSa’He~Tlon h etal^~encor 3 ^ dans la force de son £££.,(145). 

Tout le rests dans le pays viva it done bon gre mal gre en farallle. 

( 146 ). 

Caynde tenajt abeoli^ment a voir a nouveau 3a deraeure blen tenu.(134) 


24. 

25. 

26 . 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 


2YS 


Ke te aooue pas de mol , veux-tu. (148) 

Va faire vlalte a ta mere, Reste la-bae tant qu*ll te plalxu .: 
au retour , ttt me dlras ce que tu auras v u et entenou . (1^3'iT 
Tout ce que nous avalt dit Leuk-li 7vto est vral, m£ae 
a u-desaous de, la v|rlte. (153) 

tgu lours est -ll £ue lorsgu*il se decida a bondlr . Bouki et sa 
pro^eniture^etaienT tous suspendus aux ) 'ancheo d'uu fronager.(155 ). 
/> defaut d ' egllse . or t^ouvait au mo Ins une chape lie. (l6l) 


Pne sorte de blen fltre la fols famlller et totalement Incornu ■ 
Le 8urlendem^ln nous f lines la"raneuse promenade an raer. ‘(TSo*! 
^excursion a Carnac avait etl decidee la veillo sans m'en rfen 
dire. (173) 

Le depart de Luclenne m’affecta beaucoup molns ou'on ne oourialt 
le crolre . (175) ~ ~ * 

Mon stock raalntenant est a oeu pres e >ulao. II ne me reate que 
quelquee volume s. (91) 


B. 1 raduIre leg noos 


1 0 elle distlngua danB le penombre de la piece un lit... 

2. les one lea cellbr-.talre s... 

3. Toi auasi, iu aime's la lecture . 

4. des affaires louches. 

5. je suivais'avec aoln les necrologies . 

6. la vleille Kouda, vauve depuis longtCBps 

7« la mere de tout le' £eu " trouaeau % _ 

8. II ne vit pas son b eaa ^ ^rere cholr a sas pe^Lde. 

9. oes marsouins . me TiT^eTleT”’ 

10; une range© cie ooubelles vldes. 

Idioms : Ose seven of the following in a, sentence (15)7o 
lTeT ainsl d'e suite ”* 6. au beau milieu de 


2. en faire autant 

3. envoyer chereher 

4. en avoir assez 

5. ee rendre compte 

D. Subjonetif : Pse five of the 

1. 11 est douteux 

2. avant que 

3. a moins que 

4. pour que 

5. solt que,... solt que 

6. sans que 

7. de peur que 


7. ee connaitre en 

8. prendre son oourage a deux mains 

9. aucun 

10 . s‘en tirer 

Uowlng In a sentence (10$) 


8. 11 est bon 


L 
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French 3i Hour Exam III 

S. R. Powell _ 

1* Tradulre les mots soulign§si (70?S) 

1. Daru patientait alors de longues heures (Jans sa chambre dont 

11 H® S ue PQy sous I’ appentis . soigner les poules. 

2# II avalt d' allieurs de quo! so rtenlr un siege. 

3* Pas seule fols l Trabe n'a/ait levg J.a tete . 

4. Sur Te tableau nolr les q uatr e"fleuves de France...cculaient 
vgr8 leu r estualre depuis~trols jourST r 

5» ex pourtant, hors de ce desert ni l J un ni 1‘autre n*auralent 

f u vlvre vralment . 

I s'dtaitliis au lit, apres s'etre completement ddshabillfl. 

7t Le crime imbecile de cet homrae le rfivoltait, mala le iivrer 
gtalt contra!re a 1 1 honneur . 

8. C$ ayri'd3^1 e-Lion 6taii encore dans la force de son age . 

9. Tout le reste dans lepays vivait ~3oncTon gr« mal grg en famille 
10 . Gayndfi tenalt absolument a voir & nouveau sa demeure bTen tenu, 

II. Ne te moque pas de mol. veux-tu.~ 


dessous de la verity. 
A dd?aut~<!' Iglise, on 


A dgfaut d’ ggllse . on trouvait au moins une chapelle. 

Une sorte de oien etre *• la fois familie r et totalement inconnu. 
1^ surlendemain nous floes la famouse promenade en mey\ 

1/excursion A Camac avait 6te ddcidde la veille sans m'en dire 
rien . 

Le depart de Lucienne m'affecta beaucoup moins qu’on ne pourrait 
le crolr e• 

H n^al Jamais su s J U fallait dire i m le pied sur le trottoir. 
deuxle pied suivant sur la premiere marche, et alnST de suite, 
ou si le trottoir ne devait pas compter. 

Je ne savais par ok commencer ni par ou finlr . 

Alors il ne faut pas penser k oertaTnes choseB, a celles qui 
voua tiennent a. coeur, ou plutot, il faut penser, car A ne 
^ en8 tit° n r * 8gue — lea retrouver . "dans la ~ memoire . 

Car jji cela avalt @t§ leur intention ils n'auraient pas fermS 

la ports . - 

Nous" all'ons acheter ton chapeau, comme si le chapeau rriexistait 

depuls l' 6temits . -- 

Ce ne i'ut ni le ~Herceau ni le tombeau de quol que ce soit, 

Le nettoyage a fond battalt son plain . 

Ils auralent pu le faire . s* ils avalent voulu . 

Je leva! les yeux au ciel, d^ott nous vlent le fameux secours, 
oU les cherains ne sont pas marquds. 

La chaussSe aux vdhicules, le trottoir aux pistons. On aurait 
dit de l'ancien testament . 

...une vleille dame qui devait peser dans les 200 livrssc 
On aurait pu assomer un boeuf avec . 



31. II faut marcher sans penser 4 ce qu'on fait, comme 01 soupire, 

et raoi, guand je roarchals sans penser ft ce que je fa sals je 

marcher comme ?le viens de le dire , et quand je comme icals ft me 

surveiller je faisais quelques pas d^assez bonne for.une et 
puis je tombais. 

32. On ae lynche jamais les enfants, les bSbds, quoi £u : .Is fas sent 
sont tlanchls d' ayance , 

33. La suggestion qtill put’ aller trop yite au Zoo d evalt l'amuser. 

34. Wo us ralslon s no~bre possible ious les deux pour comp ~5ndre . 

35. ?e ' oommencafs a en avoir par -de ssus la "telle de ce cosher. 

36 . Sonsague felgnTt~~3e ne rlen entendre . 

37. 11 ae montra pour une fols "ft~Ta ~KaiHeur des circonst Jices , 

38. Pourvu~que je ne tombe pas aur un type qui"me c onnaJ , 

39. ll en remueraiT 'd- aise dans son" tombe . le" pSre ' Rabol .'n: 

K>. La Tort une et 1 Elegance peuvent-elles avoir des obi gat ions 

envers la guenille. La reconnaissance ca monte ; ca _;e rede scene 
pas . 

Ho li me semble que tout se sSpare dans a tete, et que je suls 
en train de me dlssoudre dans le vide. 

>2. Te m’dvapore dans 1'alr, j y ai des membranes et plus ien ne me 
retlent . 

43, Et meme si nous oublions, tout cola demourera Sterne lement present 

S arce oue cela a Ste f parce que cela avai l dt-3 avant mb.ne d^ eir e , 
e ne rut pas facile ‘ frlaj.3 qu r sst-ce qui esT"facile “ 

45. Le perron n'Stait pas haut. 

46. ...un paysage charmant, tres onirique . 

4?. ...la pSriode qui s'Stend ft perie de~vue . 

48 0 le cocher me pria de lui fairs 1' honneur,.. 

49, Te ventre gonflS du flic de faction..... 

50 . la pale mensuelle d’un de cea eoraptables..., 

51. Nganmolns , i1"fallalt faire vite. 

52. le maitri - ohante ur le suivant toujours.... 

53. aveo mi sang -frrld dSlicieux.... 

54, II s'agissait de la doualrlftre de Kerfaouet. 

55o Je me suis arrang W pour avoir 2 jours libres,,, Bee t bee . William. 
56, Cet aote de probltS fei*ait une excellente propaganda' tourlstique 
57. ...ce nu clonx il connalssait trois allSchants aspect: . 

58. La situation deveanit llmplde . 

59* FigSe comme une cariatlde, elle somblalt supporter a ec peine 
lc poids d'un temple pret ft s’effronder. 

60 . La dame aut un leger haut-le-coros . 

II. Essays ( 309 S) 




• 2 -yy 




b~xa;nen faculta ti r: fr&ng.a^SL3 . 


1. Croyex-vous qu'il (avoir 


2. (Although) 


1 ‘air plus jeune. 


20 ans7 Je crois qu’il (avoir) 


nous vlendrono vous vo 

3. J'espero bien qu 
que nous (passer)_ 


_nous (Are). 


JCatlgues, 


d'accord, car 3© veux 
aprSS-raidi~’a s p&rler nc lnturc. 


4. II est probable % - 

5. Nous ovons peur q% / - 

6. II est 'temps(que/de/a/__partir. 

7. II e3t heureux que vous (partir)_ 

B. (Paire uns promenade)_ . - 

9, (3efore he died)__— 


jtres heureux. 
malheureux. 


hier. 


10, (I had been waiting for the soldier) 
deux jours quand la bataille (began 


11, Nous serons partis quand vous (arriver)„ 


12. (Although we are poor)___ 

heureux. 

13. J'eepere (to he able to finish)_ 

rae9 'etudes cette semalne. 

14. II n'y a pas de livrs ici qui (etre), 

15„ Si nous nous etlons depechea (we would have arrived)_ 
_ javant le commencement du filra. 

16. Je vous diral la verlte auseitot qu'elle (leaves), 

17. Si j'eials a votre place je (stdjilor), 

18. Quand petals jeune je (aller)_ 

19. Les livres qu'ils (acheter)_ 

russe. 

20. Les jeur.es fllles qu'il (voir)— 
belles. 

21. Pensez-vous qu'il (partir)_ 

22. Y a-t-il que' u'un ici c.ui (pouvoir). 

23. (whoever finishes first)_ 

24. (Whatever we do) _ __ 


nous sources 


intereasant. 


rouvent a la plage. 


_ JL1 a eorlt une lettre. 

Napoleon a dicte scs Memolres. 

_depuls 


hlcr sont ccrits en 


au merche etalent 


_avcnt de nous donner 1'argent 
_narler grec. 


aura 200 dollars. 


nous le faisons bien. 



n i 

_a® 
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25, Ouvrez vos livr°^ o' (any page whatever), 
et vous verrea des fautes de grnmmsirc. 


26. .(However much we try). 


nou3 finissons 


par echouer. 


27, Jean ?. ete le premier qui (comprendre). 
J'avaie voulu dire. 


_ce cue 


28, (I washed toy hands), 
arrives. 


avant qu'ile no solent 


29„ Je passe beaucoup de temps (a/cie / ) . .....lire deD romans. 

30. Ix e3t difficile (a/de/ )_faire ce travail en une heure. 

31. (After finishing)_le dfner 11 est devenu nal&de. 

32. La ohilosophie da Sartre n’est pus facile (a/de/_)___comprendre. 


33. II nous a fallu quatre heuros (in order or), 
devoirs. 


flnir nos 


34. Les soldats oni gagne la batallle, Coy attacking). 


35. (Il/Ce) _est possible que le temolta mente male (ll/ce). 

n'est guere possible. 


36. (Il/Ce)_ 

de la Joumco . 


heures. (Il/Ce). 


.jest le moment le plus agreable 


37. Je (know)_ 

mals (do you know 1 


qua vous (know)_ _ p op cou3ln, 

ou il fait ses 'etudes. 


38. (You ought to study). 


39 (He was supposed to) _ _ 

niire. 


partir la demaine der- 


40, (You should have given me your address). 


41. II (might)___peut-etre nous aider. 

42. Lavez-vous (vouri m ains avadt de manger. 

43. Auront-ils de 1*argent? Non, lls auront besoin (of money). 

44. (On Mondays)_ il ne rendro vlsi^te. 

45. Ils ent beBoin (of the book) . .c ue 3’ai perdu hler. 

46. ‘ (French literature)__est tres tntere 


pains ava&t de manger. 


est tres lnteres3ante 


47. Cette ;Jeune fille (is French), 
excellent student) _ _ 


48. Aimez-vous (vine) 

49. Apres qu'ile (flnir). 



mm 


















50. Les flour3 qu'ils (wanted 


acheter 


etaient 


belles. 


51. Hler IS (fa-ire)_ 
froid. 


52. Ilo oat fini (before they left).. 


j3Qe.u: aujourd'hui 11 (faire),. 


53. Sour eiudierons (In order to receive)„ 
une bonne note. 


54. la setaalne dernier© (we worked)_ 
40 heurea. 


pendant 


55. Ils (had Just arrived)_ 
arrives. 

56 . (After having bought)._ 
la vandre. 

57. (Whoever you are)., . n . , L 

58. lie se aont (denmnder)„ 

59. Elies ae sont (dire) 

60. (They (fern.) washed)_ 


ouand nous soeejos 


JL'auto J’ai decide do 


taiaez-vousj 


jiuand nou3 arrival* ions. 


tju’elles etaient belles. 
_.les mains. 

o u’elle 


61. Je vous ai aohete cette fleur (thinking) 
•vous ferait du plaleir. 

62. Nous nc eavens pas (whether) , _ 

63. Ila (were in the process of studlng). 
est sortie. 


jacus auaons as3C2 de temps. 

, ouand elle 








Francais 3S: S. R. Powell 
in £2®!^ Simple (1877) 

Up Qoeur Simple , avec Herod las et La Legende de Salit-Jullen # 

l'hosnltaller . fait partle des Trols Contes de Flaubert. Fe .lcite, 
servante f ldele de Mme Aubaln, a Pont-1'Evfique, % accompagne souvent 
at. raattresse et see enfants, Paul et Virginia, a ea ferine de 
Geffos8es, ou ils font un pique-nlque avant dS rentrer chez ;ux le 
8 olr. 


On soir d'automne, on s’en retourna par les herbages. 

La lune a son premier quartler eclalraIt une partle du^clel, et un 
broulllard flottait comme une echarpe sur les slnuosltes de .a Tocques„ 
Des boeufs, etendus au milieu du gazon, regardalent tranquil ement 
ces quatre personnes oasser. Dans la trolsleme pat ire quelq les-uns 
se leverent. puls re mlrent en rond devant elles. "Se craign :z rlen! 
dlt Peliclte; et murtnurant une soite de complaints, elle fla ;ta sur 
l’echine celul qul re trouvalt le plu3 pres; 11 fit volte-fa les 
autres l'lmlterent. Mala, auand l'herbags sulvant fut traverse, un 
beuglement formidable s eleva, C'etalt un taureau, oue each It le 
broulllard. II avanca vers les deux femmes. Kme Aubaln al .alt 
courlr. "Non! non. molns vlte!" iilles pressalent le oas ce >endant, 
et entendaient par derrlere un souffle sonore qul se rapproc ialt. 

Se3 sabots, comme des marteaux, battalent # 1‘ herbe de la praile; 
volla qu'll galonait maJntenanti Peliclte re retourna, et e .le 
arrachelt a deux mains des plaques de terre qu'elle lul Jeta .t dans 
les yeuxo II balssalt le mufle, secoualt les cornea et tremblalt de 
fureur en beuglant horriblament. Mme Aubaln, au bout de l'h rbage avec 
ses deux petite, cherchalt eperdue comment franchlr le haufc >ord. 
Peliclte reculait toujour3 devant le taureau,et contlnuellem nt lancalt 
des mottes de gazon aul 1’aveuglaient, tandls qu'elle crlalt "Jep6chez- 
vous! depSchez-vouei" 

Mme Aubaln descend It le fos poussa Virginia, Paul ensulte tomba 
plusleurs folB en tgchant ;vlr le talus, et a force de ourage 

y parvlnto 

if. taureau avalt accule Peliclte contre une clalre-voie: sa >av; 

Ini rejallllssalt g la figure, une seconde de plus 11 1‘e-enralt. 
fills eut le temps da se couler entre deux barreaux, et la grosse 
bete, toute surprise, s'arrfitac 

Cet evenement, pendant blen des annees, fut un aujet de conv rsation 
a Pont-l‘.Sviqueo Peliclte n'en tlra aucun ergueil, ne se doutant 
mfirae pas qu'elle eat rien fait d’herolque. 
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Franc aIs S. R. Powell 

Salon de 1767 

Le pelntre Veraet expose au Salon ae 1767 plusleurs tableau?, m na £ 
et payeagee, peu les de parsonnages au repos ou se ilvrent a de ra 
vaux rustiqueso Diderot imagine qu‘il se proraene avec un compa|ajn 
parin' lea forits, montagnee et- rlvages represeuteo par le peintr..„ 

Oea promenades dana la nature lul suggorent de nombreux sujets - - 
conversation et de ^meditationLe passage qui sul J 3 ® r * ®°“: . 

elusion a la premiere de ces promenades, su cours de laquelle o . 
ete jarcourus les sites representes dans les trois premiers tabloaux. 


J’etais las, mais J'avals vu de belles choses respire 1 ;air j ar et 
fait un exercise tres sain, Je souoai d appetlt et J eus la nu. . -.a 
douce et la plus tranqullle. ,Le lendemain, en m evelllantje d, juis 
V oila la vraie vie, le vrai sejour de 1 homme; tous les prestiges de 
la soclete ne purent Jamais en eteindre le goftt. Enchaines dans L en« 
celn;e etroite ces villes par des occupations ennuyeuses e^, de .ist< 
devoirs, si nous ne pouvuns retourner dans les forets* notre pr ; aier 
asile. nous sacriflons une portion de^notre opulence a appoler . js 
for@ts autour de nos demeures; mais la elles ont perdu nous la t iin 
8vmlsrique de 1 art leur silence, leur Innocence, et leur line* - 
leur majoste, leur repos. La, nous allons contrefaire un aiomen le 
r Q-^ e j.. aooiovpc Hpr usages. des Dasslons. .louer ia pm co¬ 

rn ime 


majoste, leur repos, Le, nous axioms consmaus ui» 
du sauvage. esclaves des usages, dee passions, Jouer j. 
t 11_ _ i a it<u TionQ 1 ' Imnnsid billte de nous 1. 


vrer ixx 



vlt ans a priz a oi ■■--- , 

de Vernet a nous retracer leB moeurs et histoire de nos ancle ns alt 
Et les raurs de nos eomptueuses et maussades demeures ee couvren des 
images d'un bonheur qe nous regrettons et les animanx de Bergbet ou 
de FauT Potter palesent sous nos lambrls, parques dans une rierf 
bordure et les toiles d'aralgnee d'Ostade sont susoendus entre des 
creoines d'or, sur un damas ersmoisi; et nous sommes devores psi 1 at 
bitlon la haine„ la Jalousie et 1 'amour; et nous brQlons de le roir 
de l'honneur et de la richesse, au milieu des scenes de 1 innee- .ice 
et de la pauvrete, s'll est permls d'appeler pauvre celul a qui tout 
appartient. Nous sommes des malheureux autour desquels le bonfc<ur 
est re ore sente sous mille formes dlveraes, 9 ruei quando te asp ciamv 
dlsalt le poete; et e’est un souhalt qui s'eleve cent fols au f na 
de notre coeur„ 








r 



lo Jixpllquer comment Diderot m61e dans la premiere phrase la 
fiction a la realite. 

2. Preclser le senB et l'effet dee adjectifs belles , pur , sain. 
douce , trano ullle (11, 9-11} et examiner le contrasts cree jar 
‘Lee adject 11 a qui Buivent: etrolte . ennuyeuses , trlstes (11, 14-3 I 

3. Montre comments, en evoquant la vie moderne et urbalne. Diderot 

opere un choix deformant, qui lalsee notamment dans 1'ombre 
les prestige3 (1, 12) auxquele 11 etalt personnellement tree 
sensible, ” 

4. Par analogle, montre comment, en evoquant la via c hampdtre (1., 22* 
11 opera un choix deformant, lequel passe sous silence tous les 
aspects penlbles et deplaisants du sort des paysans# 

5 . ixpllquer par quels aspects les forfits artlfIclelles sembler - ; 
lnferleurs a Diderot aux naturelles, 

6 . Comment 9'expllque l 1 Impossibility mentlonn^e aux lignes 21-22. 

7. Quelle lncongrulte Diderot essaie-t-11 de souligner aux llgr.es 
26-312 

cree 

8 . Quel est l'effet par la citation d 1 Horace? (1. 35) 

9. Montre comment la meditation, encore indlvlduelle eu debut, ne 
tarde pas a acquerlr une portee unlverselle. £n vertu de qi oi 
Diderot prend-11 la liberte de generallser alnsl son experience 
personnelle? 

10 , Quelles conclusions tlrez-vous du fait que c'est a c'es oeuvres 
d'art que Diderot demande de lul fournlr une Image de bonhatr? 

11# Quels ecrlvalns ou artistes de l'epoque de Diderot connalsse 

vous, qui oat cherche le chemln du bonheur dans des directions 
semblables a celles qui sent proposees dans ce passage? , 


J 



























































Brooklyn College 
'the City University of New York 
Department of Modern Languages 

French 3B: Spring : 97k 

Hour I: S. R. P-swell _ 

A. TRADJWZ LBS MlK SOULIOHES: 65 ^ 


1. £s <£tait. He dernier de son espace et les hommes ne savalent plus quol fairs de 

2. 11 lui longtaeps. . ■ pour comprendre que ea passantg 1 e fl. t alent ains: 

parce q\ | il etaitle dernier de son e spece. 

3. Qvoi y ^-etait a eette chotive creature que see parells et lui obelssalent depuii 
.les sickles ? 

1*. Ft que kui lmportait qu c ll n c y eut plus dans cette ville un seul de ses f re res, 

5. 7 . . vm bonne dune clnquantalne d anneea qui bechalt un coin de terra. 

6. »ro. ^a ne aavi n s que rep. ,qdre. 

7. Si k-'o >3 excepte lea cures, on ne trouve que certains pedagogues pour gasp lller 
leure lloiaira a ces futilites champetreal 

3. ii ne mnqualt. pas de champs de batallie ces annees-Ia . 

9 . S«"» donte le printers guetta-.t-tl Max depuia j.ong'ecpa , 

10. . . . une . ups tree simple, d etoffe, autant qu c il en put , uger . 

11. He yeeit-il pas de decouvrir ce que sa mere ne lui avalt ,amats ap pria? 

12. Baa nnvprea forces lui aufflralent a conquerl'r la glolrc. 

13. ... la vie brillant* que son g£nle lui auralt lnfallllblement procures e il 
n : av^at fait la folia un Jour de printemps. 

lU. Je 1 ai echaj 

15 . D c abord, on i ... _ _ 

16. ... la premiere chose que 1-on volt depuis la aalle est un personnage vi 

17. Qa revanche , on pout voir maintenant les feuilles etalees de papier bianc, 

18. Mala «ucun**bruit ne parvient . uBqu li a la salle. 


bellei 


bombs atomlque extra*forte qui fut denoomee bombs atomlque 
iu 1 inventre . 

Malt a le"~volr fairs face comme un vleux sangller. 
a pleurer c<-mme un veau. 

rt sur la points des pleds , il souleva le couvercle. 

;n’ arrive pas a .soindre les d«ux bouts. 


easeltot 
On s^atfr 


.e tentait surnolsement d'-avaler l c innocent guignnl. 
l l heure, Je faisaia un tour du Jardln Botanique. 
batallie nl lea payaages ne sont utiles . 

1 est encore mleux dans les pres. 

■ tures , c etait comae un trait entre la terre et le del. 
[ait ses deux mains a bout de bras, 
en &talt-ll paa venut 

>tte nuit encore, lui servalt d ecurie sllalt etre abbatu. 


’eurtour et riaient en les deelgnant, 


t un melLleur di scours? 



isaeaim 


m m sm 


cote du ponneau. 

L« drap an question venalt da prendre feu. 
Lag rigs avalt fait remnrquer aux autres 1 - 


(These questions are written on the blackboard). 

C. Oranmar : 15 % 

1 . Translate the following two sentences Into French: 5 % 

a. How long have you been speaking French? 

b. If I had had the tine I would have gone to Paris last yean 

2 . (You should) e tudler davantage. 

3 . (They ought to have) _m c avertir pins tot. 

4 . asployer dans une phrase hult sur douse dee expressions ldlonatlques sulvantes 

a. en vouloir 4 g. et alnsl de suite 


































Brooklyn College 
The City University of New York 
Department of Modem Languages 

French 3» Hour Exam #2 

S.R. Powelli 3/29/74 _ 


A. Traduire les mots souligngs t (70f3) 


1. On croirait que ca te fait plaisir . 

2 . lie dolvent etre^au pays . 

3. Tu“as pourtan¥ dans ta chamhre un coffret fermd a clef o£i tu gardes 
je ne sais trop quoi , de 1 *argent, je suppose. ” 

4. Elies avaient des figures de circonstance, graves et aoitoySes. 

5. C’Stait une personne d'un autre temps, la survivante d-'une province 

naufragge . “ 

6«7. Dans le siecle et la province gu'elle transportait autour d' elle 

comme la seul e atmosphere respirable, on ne confie pas ses Economies 
a une banque . a une entreprise anoryme, douteusei on les garde chez 
sol, dans une cachette connue de soi seul. 

Bile survivait a ses parents £t a ses amis dont personne ne fleurissait 
les tombes , la veille des Toussalnt. ~~ 

9. Bile ne parialt plus gu£re a personne , n’avait personne a aimer, pas 
raeme un chat. 

10 . II a fallu flue je lui cxplique ce que c‘eta.it qu’un mixer, vous vous 
rendez comptei 

11c Bile redit le mot francais, qu 1 elle ne connais sait pas depuis longtemps 

12 • II se plaisait a nous raconter comment .... il avait romou ses Hin^ 
cailles pour le seul motif que..,.. 

1 3 Jamais aucun bruit n’avait coun t sur sa vie privSe. 

14. L’oncle Eugene venalt~3e ' inourir el nous mesuHons la perte que nous 
venions de faire. 


il: 

17. 

18. 
19. 
20 3 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

®5- 

26. 

27. 


J aurais du etre 6 mu . Le souvenir du triste volume m‘en emoechait. 

L oncle Eugene voulait paraitre le modeie des comutables. II se 

voulait aussl le modeie des vertus , - 

Le russel La ' langue la plus difficile qui soit . 

Hne telle coincidence ne pouvait pas ne pas me frapper . 

Je 3ttivais avec som les necrologi es aes joumaux. 

Le volume envoys ne rSpondaXE en rien au caractere du dSfunt, h ses 
habitudes, a ses manies, a 1 * id§e que nous nous en faisions . 

Dois- jo croire pug rien n T est vrai , que no 3 nugeraents sont pr^caires 
tout enrm est apparence et faux semblant ? 

31 5 arrive £as deux fois”sur dix que 1 * envoi soit refuse . 

D ailleurs, mon stock est a peu pres”Spuis 6 malrrEenSrET II ne me 
reete que quelques volumes . 

■W 8 Pouvoir accgder a une plage .. .cela signifiait la paix , un bien 
q’il venait de recouvrer et dont les millions..... 

Us s^attendirent k la voir ddcapitde d’un moment a 1*autre, mais rien 
ne se passa sinon une avalanche de pierres. 

Rien ce soir. A moins que vous ayez des pommes de terre . 

II n*avait pas oublig liTquestion, iTIvait simplemeni essavg de ne pas 
I rgpondre ou peut - etr e pris le temps d'y rdfllchir . - 







Ce mince persomage jaune dans la carapagr.e surpv" 3e ar .1 ibe 

ayait quelque chose d’ irrflel et de triste qui _ni 

ISTle "' disparut dans le champ de lin . 

One ne pouvait "s v empecher de penser & - oous les c av utir 

par la mar . 

afle~l t inie8&it par lui vendre tout ce uont il ^ )usol , ouisant 
dans ses reserves de guerre. 

Le pays refusalt de s' intgresser a Mile Sol ,;e. 

Je ferai n* imports quoT ~ pour qua vous n'y r ie? as. 

IT faliaiT all or jusqu^au bout pour se d6J rer i’ elle ou pour la 

dglivrer elle . 

II aurait voulu poser 3e3 levres , mais ilgtait incapable d'un 
mouvement, il ne pouvait que regarder. 

Lorsqu'en 1958 Marguerite Duras recut le Prix da Ka. pour Moderato 
Cantabile (4 1 ot est tirde La Lecon de Musique) derribre elle s r #ten- 
dait ddja toute une carriere de roraancibra. 

Les personnages n’ont pas d’identity et leur role dans le roman 
consists & en obtenir une coute que coute . 

Tu JL3 but de ne pas sayolr ce que ca veut dire , moderato cantabile? 
pans le temps qui suivlt ce propos , le bruit de la mer entra par 
la fenetre ouverte. 

Les couleurs du couohant devinrent tout a coup si glorieuses que la 
blondeur de cet enfant s'en trouva raodifide. 

De la musique s*gleva par-dessus la rumeur d 1 une foule qui commencai 
& se former au-dessous de la fenetre , sur le quai. 

£e soir il va me demander "Se chanter, il le fera si bien que je ne 
pourrai pas refuser de chanter 


_ __ ilifiait tou.lours , il devenait 

mai'ntenant si puissant raeme a cette' hauteur-1& de l'immeuble, que 
la musique en dtait dgbordie. 

44. L* homme , dans son ddlire , se vautrait sur le corps gtendu de la 

Temme . 

4>. Appareoment, toute dignitg 1 1 avait quittg a jamais . 

46. Quand meme , dit Anne Desbaresdes en arrivant boulevard de la Mer, 
xu pourrais t'en souvenir une fois pour toutes. 

4?-48 Peut-etre alsora pleur-t-il . mais le crgpuscule trop ayancg dgja 
ne psrmiit o * "ape rce voir que~Ta""grimace ensa nglantde et tremblante 
H son vis aye et non plus de voir si des~ Tarmes y coulaient . 

49. Il ayaix rranchi To cercie enchant'd " qui Ia"s¥paralt du ' monde . 

50 . (Feel alors que l^dde m f est venue de consulted les nfcrologies 
dee joumaux et d'envoyer raes volumes contre remboursement . 


B, Rgpondre a daux sur quatre des questions suivantes i 
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Brooklyn College 
Department of Modern languages 
The City University of New York 

Franqals III: Hour Exam III 

S. R. Powell, January 4, 1974 _________ 

A. Traduire les mots eoullgnes : (50#) 

1 0 jig, r\' al .lamaIs au s’U laUali dire un le pled sur le trottolr . 
deux le pled sulvant sur la premiere marche, et alnsl de suite, 
ou al le trottolr ne devalt pas compter, (181) 

2. Je ne savala ££r ou commence? nl £ar flnlr . (181) 

3„ Je veux dire qu' aucun (leg trols chiffres rje oi' est Plus present 
a !§. memolre . (l8l) 

4„ Alore line faut pas penser a oertalnes choses, a celles^qui 
vous tiennent a coeur, ou plutbt, faut £ penser ,, car £ £e 
paa v penaer on rlsaue de les retrcuver. dans la memolre. 
petit a peTlto (W) 

5. Car si aaiaaxall SIS leur Intentlqn^Ua n'^rajent; £§a ferine 
la porte . raals lls^l auraient laisse ouverte, afin que les 
personnes rassemblees dans le vestibule pulssent Jouir de la 
correction, et en tlrer une lecon, (182) 

6, Nous allons acheter ton chapeau, oomme si le chapeau preexlstalt 
depula l' eternlte . dana un endrolt determine. (135) 

7, de qui vena ft: de m'arrlver n'aveit pas de quol falre date dans 
mon existence. £e m* f^i al l£ frerceau nl je tombeau dg, 

quqI oue ce solt . (184) 

8. Je regardaT au trolsleme et dernier etage ma fenfitre, outrageuse- 

msnt ouverte. Le nettoyage a fond battalt son pieIn . (185) 

9<> auralent _gu le falre . s'Tls avalent voulu . (185) 

10. Je leval les yeux au del, d 11 ou nous vlent le fameux aecours . 
ou les chemlns ne # sont pas marques. (186) 

11. La chaussee aux vehioules, le trottolr aux pietons. On auraIt 
dlt de l' anolen testament f (^88) 

12. YT~faut”marcTier sans penser a ce qu'on fait, comm 1 on souplre, 
et mol Quand le marchals sans penser a ce, oue .'je faisals ,1e 
marchaIs oomme ,1e vlensT *de le dire , e7 ouaniT je com-nencale a me 
survelller Je~fl3sals queToues oas d'assez bonne fortune et 
pule Je tombale. (186-187) 

13. ... une vieille dame qal dev alt oeser dans les 200 llyres . (188) 

14. On ne lynche Jamals les "enTants, les beSjes, quoi ' ou ^lls lassent 
sent blanehis d' ayanco . (188) 

15o La suggeetlon au'il pflt aller trpp vlte au Zgo devalt 
l r amuaer .(190) 

16„ On auraTt ££ assomaer ijn boeuf avec . (191) 

17. Peut - etre q u ' elle m' avalt prls sur 3es genoux ouand J'eteis 
dans les lenges. (Y9?7 

18. Nous fa leIons notre possible tous le s deux pour comprendre . 
pour cxpllquerl (l9?1 

19. II m'avalt prefere a un enterrement, c' etalt un fait; oul 
dureralt eternellement . (194) 

20. £e commencals e en avoir par-deseus la v flte de ce cocher . (194) 




21o 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 


29. 

30. 
31- 

32, 

33, 

34, 


J e lul prc 

.T **a»i?*a Isfl 


osal de prendre up _ 

enlever raon raanteau el 


verre . (195) 

T’’aura Is dfl enlever raon raanteau ex le jeter par la fenetre, 
mala U auralt fallu £ pengar . (197) 

Gonzague feignIt ds ne rlen entendre. (202) 


Gonzague reignix as ne rien. ezi^ nuxo, . _ oo , orn \ 

II se montra pour une fois a la hauteur dea clrconstances. y207) 

Sitiiklil ge c£sngtirT205) 

II en rernueralt d v q ise dans son to.inbe, le ne re“Rabovln. (212) 
rnterrogee. la petite le tlra d‘ embarras . (214) 

La fortune et Inelegance oeuvent-ellea avttr des obligations 
envers la guenllle. la reconnaissance £a monte, £a ne redesce nd 

7 f"me ^serable que tout se separe dans raa tfite, et que suls eri 
train de me dlssoudre dans le vide . ( 28 o) 

TTlTevIpore dans T r alr7T‘aT TeFTnembranes et j&aa r^en SS 

nfi^ rP^alent -ce ,ud deo suites de s lRry.es sans slgiilficaSJjai* <* ul 
ont evellle en mol le souvenir de la beaute. (289) 

jit merae si nous oublions, tout cela demeurera eternellem|nt pr£|£a^ 
parce cyue cela a ete, sarcTIIflll* avait ete“avont agne I 6||g. 

Ce ne fut pas facile. Hals ou ; est-ce ^ul |st f a c i l e? (197) . 

J& vgU . accentuant curleueement leg e muets, s a vouva i t etra|^re. 


B. i'radulre lea mots soullRP.es : (20^) 
Le perron n'etalt pas haut 0 (181) 

—— I T." i 4- a 


1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 , 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

23. 


un paysage charmant s tree onirloue. (183) 

J'allals a la lande.^(186)^ 

...la perlode out s'etend £ ° e rte de vi^e. (187) 
le c ocher me prla de lul fa Ire lBhonneur.. . (196) 
le ventre gongle du flic de faction. (202) 
la pale mensuelle d'un de cea comptables..• (203) 

Neanmolns, il fsllalt faire vlte. (203) 
le maltre - chanteur le suivalt toujonrs. (206) 
avec un sang - frof? delicleux. (207) . , 

II s'aglssalt de la doualrlere de Kerfaouet. (209) 

Je me suls arrang5”pour avoir 2 Jeurs llbres. Bee a beo. William. 
11 lul fallalt fltre Seoul . (211) 

...verrous a pompe, oeTHe tio ns- gquobar ds et autres ennemls 
habitue Is ou'll honoralt d'un regard de connoisseur„ 

Pet acte de problte feralt une excellente propagande tourlstl<jue, 

Gonzague sourlt a la pensee de voir apoaraltre habille, ce nu 
donl 11 connalssalt trol3 ollechants aspects. (215) 

I* situation devenalt llmnlde . (216) 

Plgee comrae une carlatide . elle semblait supporter avec. g»eine 
le polds d'un temple prdt a s’effronder. (217) 

La darae eut un leger hsut -le-corps. (215) a „ 

i P eu pres degrlse . lTavaU envie de reconslderer la |ueetlon. 










^ s 7 


0 o RepgQdre eg. francals a une des 


aulvanteg : (30#) 


1 0 D’apres Camus (L i Hote) comment l’homme modern©* qul habite dans 
un monde depourvu de tout princlpe moral* p**ut-il se condulre et 


2 0 Demontrer comment 1 Expulse de Beckett est a la foie une nouvelle 


et une analyse de la nouvelle oomme genre lltteralre. 


3o Demontrer comment Alora Je oourral trouver la pal x et le sommell 


est une nouvelle manquee 0 


- 
















2-sr 


Repondre en francaia a deux des quest, ions sulvantsa t (30^) 

1« Michel Deon (Sur une fsl alae ) et Marguerite Duras (La Lecp_: 
de Musjque ) concentrent-lls notre attention sur 1*aspect 
rituel — mecanique et repetltlf — de la vie? Y a-t-il d€s 
"interruptions" dans ces deux contea? Quel 9st l'effet des 
"interruptions" sur les personnages? 


2. Peliclen Maroeau ( Contre Rembou.rsement ) et Alain Robbe-Gri!let 

( Scene ) nous presev.tent-ils des mondes ou # les^apparences (laraitn) 
Jouent on r81e aussi important que les "verites" (§tre)? Y a-t-11 
de3 changoments de l'optique des personnagea dans ces contes? 
Qu'est-ce que la "verite" pour chacun de ces auteurs? 


3. Quelle est 1'image de L'hoame modeme qui 3e degage de L' HI te 
d'Albert Camus? Coam«#/f l’homme modeme peut-il donner un s< ns 
a sa destines terreatre? 




















































Brooklyn College 
The City University of New York 
Department of Modem Languages 


rench 4i Hour Exam III 
, Robert Powell 


t. Tradulre les mots soullgn6s » (20?S) TRADUIRE 20 SUR 25 


L. 

2 . 

>. 

'f. 

.5. 

6-t 

7. 


8 . 


11 . 

IP. 
1 . 


14. 

Ik 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

23. 

24 . 

25. 


Assez de malhaureux icl-bas vous implorent t/ Coulez pour eux. 

Parlezt nous re ndrez-vous ces exta'ses sublimes/ Cue vous nous 
ravissez? 

Lalssos-mol m 1 endormlr du sommeil de la terre l 
La aori : Erouve £ ma voix une volx proph^tioue . 

?ourquoi vous -falIut'2TI~~ tarir mes esperances ,/ Ne pas me laisser 
horame avec mes ignorances. 

Prends ton luth' prends ton luth i Je ne peux plus me ' aire . 

Dans son ampur suollme 11 berce sa p auTeur , / St, regardant cuuler 
sa sang! ante marae lie,/ Sur son festTn de mort il s'affaisse et 
chancelle. 

Alors il se soulfcve, ouvre son eile au vent,/ Et se fiappant j.e 
coeur avec un cri sauvage,/' Il pousse dans la nuit un si funbbre 
adieu,/ Que les oiseaux des mere dSsertent le nvage. 

T5i~5.11rmB f undbres .. . presoent laurs pasi leur essaim gronde. 

Autour de lui le temps et l v espace et le norabrej/Et la forme et 
le bruit expiraient, en cr dant/ L* unit8 formidable et noire du ngan t~ 
Tout passe .—L' art rcbuste/sSeuir a 1 *dt emits . 

lies dlaux eux - mem as mourent ./ Maxs~les vers~ so uveraim/ Demeurent 
TTs passant comme une ligne noire, au sable illimitej et le dfeser ; 
reprend 3on immobllitg quand les lourds v oyageurs a l 1 horizon 
e'effaoent . 

L*ard#nt Tmperator vit dans ses larges yeux dtoilCs de points d’or 
toute une mer immense oQ fuyaient des gale res . 

Chaque~7our vers 1* infer nou s descendons d J un 
LaNaturo est ' un temple oil de vivants pIlTers, 
so rtlr cfi confuses paroles 
Tout en ch'antant sur le mode minour 

eloquence et"tord s^lul son eou l 

7je 3 ens que les oYseau x sont ivres~ ~d T etre parml 1 1 dcun e inconnue 
ties eaux . 

Tfn ~ f antome s* immobilise au songe fro id de mgpris que vet parml 
'P 'exll inutile le Cygne . 

Ti ne faut pas' laisser les intelleucuels .1 ouer - 

Je siiig falte pour pi aire/ Efr n ’ y puls rle n cni 
Notre frsre qui etea aux cieux/ Reste z-y/ 
la terre , 

Fals oe n'est plus pareil et tout est abimd . 

"La chair e'st~trTste , h&las I et ,yai lu tous les livras . 


ssert parfols 


avec les allumettes, 
ange? . 
nous resterons sur 


Brooklyn College 
Department of Modem Languages 

The City University of New York 


Prancais IV* Powell 
le 27 fdvrier 1974 


A. Traduire les mots souligngs t (see attached pages) 25# 

B• Rdpondre en francais a cinq sur dix des questions suivantes t 50# 

1. Discuter 1* usage que fait Chdnier de la mythologia grecque dans 

La jeune Tarentine . Le poferoe est-il lyrique? narratif/? dramatique? 

2. Coramenter 1'importance de la derniere strophe (les deux demiferes 
strophes; de La Jeune Captive . Nuisent-elles a la quality lyrique 
du pofeme? 

3. Discuter 1* usage des participes presents dans le Sonnet a Kdlene de 

Ronsard. - 

4 Comment la structure du sonnet Sur la mort de Marie souligne-t-elle 
la comparison que fait Ronsard entre la jeune fills et la rose? 

5» Le pofete dtahlit-il une hidrarchie teraporelle dans le Sonnet a 
Cassandra ? Qu'est-ce qui reordsente le rased, le or § sent, le Tutur 
dans ce sonnet? 

6. Quel est l'effet du passage de temps dans les deux roemes de Francois 
Villon que nous avons lus? Comment Villon voit-il la mort? 

7. Les podsies de Charles d'Orldann sont-elles optiraistes? pessiraistes? 
Quel est l'effet du passage de temps dans ces rodsies? 

8. Pourquoi du Bellay n'aime-t-il pas l’ltalie? Quelle figure de 
rhdtorique emploie-t-il dans Sonnet ¥ 31 pour souligner son 
antipathie pour l’ltalie? Pourquoi n'aime-t-il pas la cour? 

9. Quel est le sujet du Sonnet "Si notre vie e ?t moins qu'une joumde?" 

Le poete se sert-il des iddes ndo-platonici ;nnes? 

10. Choisir un podrae que nous avons lus. Expliquer le role que joue 
la nature (le monde quotidien, le pay sage) dans ce poeme. 

C.Essaii Rdpontire en francais a une sur deux des questions suivantes t 25# 


Rondeau 


Le temps a laissg son mantea u 
Da vefft."g $ iroldur’e et fle plule, 

Et s'est vfe'tu de broderie, 

De soleil luisant, clair et beau. 

II n'y a bete, ni oiseau, 

Qu'en son jargon ne chante ou crie: 
Le temps a laissd son manteau 
De vent, de froidure et de pluie. 

Rivi&re, fontaine et ruisseaa 
Portent, en livr§e jolie, 

Gouttes d*argent, d'orffeverie, 
Chacun s’habille de nouveau. 

Le temps a laissg son manteau. 

Charles D*Origans 


Ballade i En regardant vers le pays de France... 

En regardant vers le pays de France, 

Un jour m’advint, a Douvres sur la raer, 

Qu’il me souvint de la douce plaisance 
Que je souloie au dit pays trouver, 

Si commencai de coeur a soupirer, . 

Combien certes que grand bien me 
De voir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 


Je m' avlsai que c^gtait nonsavance 
De tels soupirs Redans mon coeur garder , 

Vu que Tevols la voie commence 
De bonne paix, qui tous biens -oeut donnerj 
Pour cej toumai en confort mon penser; 
Mais non oourtant mon coeur ne se -J-assoit 
De voir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 


AlorB chargeai en la nef f. Espdrance 
Tous mes souhiits, en levr priant d aller 
Outre la mer sans fairs demeuranee, 

Et a Prance de me recommander. 

Or nous doint Dieu bonne Paix sans tarderi 
Adonc aurai loisir, mais qu'ainsi soit, 

De voir France que mon coeur aimer doit. 


Paix est trfisor qu'on ne peut trop louerj 
Je hais guerre, point ne la doia priserj 
DestourbS m'a lnngtemps, soit tort ou droit, 
De voir France ^ue mon coeur aimer doit. 


Charles D’Origans 


^>7 


Stances (from the Testament ) 


Je plains le temps de ma jeunesse, 
Auquel j'ai plus qu‘autre gale 
Jusqu'a 1'entrSe de vieillesse, 

Qui son partement m'a cel 6 . 

II ne s'en est k pied all@ 

N'& chevali h@laoj comment done ?/-7 ) 
S oudai-op nent s : en est void \U 

Et ne ro '6 laissg quelque don . 


Oft sont les gracieux galantj 
Que je suivais au temps ja*is, 

Si bien chantants, si bier parlants 
Si plaisants en faits et /n dits? 
Les aucuns sont morts et roidis . 
D^qux n' est-iT plus rier rnaint'enant 
Repos aient en paradis 
Et Dieu sauve le remen.nt! 



t 


All§ s’en est, et je demeure 
Pauvre de sen 3 et de savoir, 
l’riste, failli, plus noir que meure, 
Qui n'ai ni cens, rente n'avoir; 

Des miens le raoindre, je dis voir, 
De me dSsavouer s'avance, 

Oubliant natural devoir 

Par faute d'un peu de chevance. 

H@! Dieu, si j'eusse StudiS 
Au temps de ma jeunesse folle, 

Et a bonnes moeurs d§di@, 

J'eusse maison et couche molle, 

Mais quoil je fuyoie l'Scole 
Gomme fait le mauvais enfant; 

E n Scrlvant cette parol e 
A~peu que le coeur ne me fend. 


Et les autres sont de/enus, 

Dieu mercil grands sdgneurs et maitres; 
Les autres mendient tous nus 
Et pain ne voient qi 'aux fenetres; 

Les autres sont en.rds en cloitres 
De CSlestins et de Chartreux, 

BottSs, housSs cot. pecheurs d'oitres 
Voyez l'Stat divers d'entre euxl 

Francois Vision 


Ballade des pendus (from the Testament ) 


Freres humains, qui apres nous vivez, 
n'ayez le coeur contre nous endurci, 

Car, si piti§ de nous pauvres avez, 

Dieu en aura plus t§t de vous merci. 

Vous nous voyez cl attache cinq , six; 

Quant de la chair, que trop avons nourrie, 

Elle est pi@c&, ddvorde et pourrie, 

Et nous, les os, devenons cendre et poudre. 

De notre mal personne ne s'en rie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille absoudre! 


Si frbres vous clamons. pas n*en deve z 
Avoir dizain , quoique fumes occis 
Par justice, Toutefois, vous savez 
Que tous homme 8 n'ont pas bon sens assis; 
Excusez-nous, puisque soraines transis, 

Envers le Fils de la Vierge Marie, 

Que sa grace ne soit pour nous tarie, 

Nous prGaervant de 1'infemale foudre 
Nous sommes morts, ame ne nous harie, 

Mais priez Dieu que tous nous veuille absoudrei 


% 
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La .leune Ta 

Pleurez, doux alc\i 
Oiseaux chars a Tn 


rtine Andrg ChSnier 

3l $ vous, oiseaux eacrds, 
Is, doux alcyons, pleurazi 


Elle a v§cu, Myrto, la jeune Tarentinei 
Un vaisseau la portait aux bords da Camarine i 
La, 1'hymen, les chansons, les flutes, lentement 
Devaient la recondflire au seuil ae son amapiu^ 

U na clef vigilante a. pour cetts .io umfle,/C, 

S ous le c&dre enfe'rmg sa robe d'hym'fende , 

Et l'or dont au festin sea bras seron'c pares", 

Et pour sea blonds cheveux les parfuma prdpards. 

Mais, seule sur la proue, invoquant lee dtoiles, 

Le vent impdtueux qui soufflait dans les voiles, 

I’enveloppe. E tonnde at loin des matelots , ("27 ) 

E lle crle. elle tombe, elle est au seifPdes fl otSv _—' 

Elle est au sein des flots, la jeune Tarentine! 

Son beau corps a roulg sous la vague marine. 

Thdtis, les yeux en pleurs, dans le creux d’un rocher, 

Aux monstres dgvorants eut soin de le cacher. 

Par ses ordres bientot les belles Ngrdides 
L’dldvent au-dessus Bes derceures humides, 

Le pou88ent au rivage, et dans ce monument 
L*ont au cap du Z§phyr d§posd mollement; 

Et de loin, a grands cris appelant leuru compagnes, 

Et les nyraphes des bois, des sources, des montagnes, 

Toutes, frappant leur sein et trainanl; un long deuil, 

R#p§tdrant, hdlasl autour de son cercueili 
"Hfilas, chez ton amant tu n'est point ramenie, 

Tu n’as point revetu ta lobe d'hymgr.de, 

L'or autour de tes brar. n'a point serrd de noeuds, 

Les doux parfums n'ont point could sur tes cheveux." 

A la Foret de Gastine Pierre de Ronoard 

Couchd sous tes ombrages verts, Toi, fiar qui de ce rolchant soin 
Gastine, je te chante Tout franc je me d^livre. 

Autant que ies Grecs par leurs vers Lorsqu'en toi je me pard b bien loin. 
La foret d'Erymanthe. Parlant avec un livre. 


Car malin, osier je .ie puis 
A la race future 
De corabien obligd je suis 
A ta belle verdurei 


Tes bocages soient toujours pleins 
D'amoure-.ses brigades 
De Satyrs et de Sylvains 

La ereinte des Naiades. 


Toi, qui sous l'abri de tes bois En toi habite ddsormais 

Ravi d*esprit ra’amusesi Des Muses le college, 

Toi, qui fais qu'a toutes les fois Et ton bois ne sente jamais 
Me rdpondent les Muses? Le. flamme sacrilege. 
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”0 raortl tu peux attendrej dloigne, 61oigne-toi; 

Va consoler les coeurs que la honte, l'effroi, 

Le pale ddsespoir dQvore. 

Pour moi Pales encore a des asiles verts, 

Les Amours des baisers, les Muses des concerts, 

Je ne veux point mourir encore." 

Ainsi, triste, et captif, ma lyre toutefois 
s'Sveillait, dcoutant ces plaintes, cette voix^-- 
Ces voeux d'une jeune captive 1 / ^ ^ 

R t saeouant la faix de mes .lo urs languiesant s^ 

Auxdo uces lols d^s vers je pliai les accent s / 

D e ~sa~bouche aimable et naiv e 3 "- 

Ces chants, de ma prison t&noins harmonieux, 

Feront a quelque amant des loisirs studieux 
Chercher quelle fut cette belle \ 

La grace dScorait son front et ses discours, 

Et, comme elle, crairdront de voir finir leurs jours 
Ceux qui les passeront pres d'elle., 
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INDIANA INI VI. R SIT V 

Di• paihiK >il of French and Italian 

UlUNTIXe HALL 

I'lOOMIXCTOX, INDIANA 47101 

TEL. SO. (II—JJ7-J4V 

April 12, 1974 

Mr. S. Robert Powell 
249 West 76thSt. Apt. 4A 
New York, New York 10023 

Dear Mr. Powell: 

It was very nice to receive your letter: please excuse the word; 
my brain is not at its best on Friday evening with a weekend of 
work ahead. H owever, I am most pleased that your thesis is al¬ 
most completed and I look forward to reading it. I am leaving 
here on May 10th and returning on June 8th, so I don*t believe 
there is much point in my tryi’ ? to read it until I get back 
to Bloomington. I may not be ab to read it immediately even 
then since I am expecting a friend from Japan and her husband, 
but their visit will be brief, unfortunately, or at least I 
presume they cannot stay long because of children at home. In 
all events, I am certain that a defense date of July 19th is 
fine, insofar as I am concerned, because I have confidence that 
substantively the thesis will be in very good shape. If there 
are small stylistic corrections, I assume they can be made fairly 
expeditiously. I shall look forward then to seeing your thesis 
upon my return in early June and to seeing you in July on the 19th 

Sincerely, 

xi 7 ttc 

Charlotte F. Garrard 
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INDIANA l NIV E R S I T Y 

Drpartmrnt of French and Italian 

HAI.UNTINI. HALL 

BLOOM I NO TON . INDIANA «7<0I 
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Announcing the 
Final Examination of 
S. Robert Powell 
for the 

Decree of Doctor of Philosophy 
Friday, July 19, 197^, 1«00 PM 
Ballantine Hall 010 


Dissertation : The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions of / ace 
and Art in the Nineteenth-Century French Novel: A Study of the 
Form and Content of the Descriptions of Landscape in A tala , Ren 6 , 
Illusion s ~°erdues , La Chartreuse de Parme, Madame Bovary , Le Ventre 
de Paris, and A Rebours, and of the Form and Content of Those 
Novels Seen as Autonomous Aesthetic Phenomena. 

Having examined the form and content of the descriptions of 
landscape in A tala , Rend , Illusions '"'erdues , La Chartreuse £e 
.arse , I .adane Do vary , Le Ventre de Paris , and A Re pours , as well 
as the form and content of those novels seen as autonomous aes¬ 
thetic phenomena we can conclude that the principal novelists in 
France in the nineteenth century utilized in the creation of their 
novels snatial an H aesthetic principles which were rudimentarily 
established at the time of the Renaissance in the late fifteenth 
and sixteenth century but which ’-'ere fully developed only during 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth century. At.the sane time,, 
those novels contain, in varying decrees, spatial and aesthetic 
innovations which adumbrate the ultimate demise of the Renaissance 
conception of space and art durin^ the final decades of the nine¬ 
teenth century. Those same spatial and aesthetic innovations 
'ithin the Renaissance space picture represent a rudimentary 
expression of the spatial and aesthetic principles of the cubist 
conception of space and art. 


Outline of Studies 
Major: French 
Minors: Phonology 
Fine Arts 

Committee in Charge 

Dr.John P. Houston, Chairman (337-1^52) 

Dr. Theodore Dowic 
Dr. Charlotte C-errard 
Dr. Emanuel J. Michel, Jr. 


Educational Career 

D.A. The Penncylvania 
Gtate Univ.,1^65 
K.A. The George r ash- 
An-^tonj Univ., 1°67 


Annro vi 


An-^tonj Univ., l 1 




John 


Kt uston 


Any member of t’-'e Graduate Faculty ma”- attend, 
please contact the Chairman in advance. 


As a courtesy. 







The column "Dishin the Dirt" that is given below appeared in The Scrantonian 
(Sunday, July 21, 1974, p. 56). An original copy of that column was given 
to SRP by HLRP during the summer of 1974—it is from that original copy that 
the copy that is given below was made. Contained in the newspaper column in 
question are three items of interest: one about The Homestead Golf Course, 
one about SRP, one about Lakeland Golf Course. 


56—Sun., July 21. 1974 


Dishm’ the Dirt 


The University of Scranton, true to tradition, went out 
•f town to hire an athletic director to replace the one they 
brought in from Rochester In 1988 * At the rate reserva¬ 
tion* are being made, the 1974 Area Hall of Fame dinner 
Sept, a at the Scranton Elks Club will be a complete sellout 

• month before the event » • • Big John Schmelfenig, the all¬ 
sports official, set some sort of a record at the Federal 
Bowling League clambake at McDonnell’s Grove when he 
scored nine straight ringers while posting • 24-1 record In 
quoit competition * • • Scrantonian-Tribune League bowlers 
Irene Sherbinko, Lee Chobey and Louise Kranlck watched all 
the big ones get away during their annual fishing trip to the 
Bernice and Stanley Zelno estate at Perth, Ontario, Canada 

• 4 * Ed ’Red’ Coleman, the ex-UnlversIty of Scranton coach 
who ranked as one of the region's top basketball officials 
for many years, Is a surgical patient at Mercy Hospital; also 
In the Mercy Is another ex-basketball official, fcard Stein, 
who worked In the old State League when the pros played 
inside nets « • • Elmhurst Country club will host the annual 
golf tournament sponsored by the Lackawanna Bar Associa¬ 
tion Friday, Aug. If; District Attorney Paul Mazzonl is listed 
as one of the early favorites • • • Art Johnson, the general 
manager of the Shamrock Racing Association currently ,un- 
nbig at Pocono Downs, visited New York with his family lor 
the flrrt time list Wednesday; they watched the Yankees 
lose to Texas at Shea Stadium and enjoyed every minute of 
their stay; they hail from New Mexico • Talkative Mu¬ 
hammad All, the ex-heavywelght champion, made a profit of 
•ome <72,000 when he sold his Cherry Hill home last week; 
he bought it for <112.900 back In 1971 and sold it for $175,900. 


Jeweler PMe Pulirskas, who passed away 
last week, was an avid Mlewer and eponsor of all sports 
• • • Nick Blsignani, for years the top lefthanded bowler 
around, enters Moses Taylor Hospital for surgery today » • • 
Providence barber Tony Pullce, the fight fan de luxe, selling 
his shop and going into retirement; he plans to take up the 
old man’s game, golf • • • Tbs Walter Powells, owners of the 


Uemssfe-d " d L * teto,d courses, thrilled with the news 
that their sen, Robert, graduated magna cam iaude from In¬ 
diana University, Bloomington, Indiana, whore be received 
hta PhJ).; he aiajored la French - • * Bob Brazen, the 
talented WICK sportsoaster, would like a turn at Judging the 
CYC pro fights; he’s a regular at all the shows • • • Former 
sandlotter Lou ’Vito’ Gulianl, comanager of the All-llyde 
Park baseball team, observed another birthday Saturday and 
was presented a cake at Cadden's Adams Are. oasis • • • 
Robert Latzo, Jr., 11-year old member of the famous Latzo 
elan, will spend a month in England this summer touring 
with the Pocono chorus; his did was Bob, the late state 
policeman while his grandfather was Mike, the late boxing 
promoter and manager • • • Bowler-golfer Frank Hicks miss¬ 
ing from the sports scene these days while be comforts his 
ailing mom * • • Dickson City Tony GaUis, the ex-fighter 
and softball ace. Is spending his time these days following 
the exploits of Tony, Jr., in the Dickson Little League • • * 
/Johnny Knott, better known for his bowling than his golf, 
facored a hole-in-one at Lakeland last week; be acad the M- 
***** to"** hole but had no w ll aas s s . • • • Old Forge’s 
greatest basketball hero, Lou “Sheriff” Zara, back In his 
home town for a brief stay and recalling the "good old days” 
with Packv Connors • * • A daughter, Patricia, has arrived 
at the home of Paul and Marion McGowan; Paul Is the IRS 
executive who specializes In -olf • > • Few people knew of 
the great military record of the late Gene Muskey, who died 
last week; he was awarded the Silver Star and was offered a 
battlefield commission on Anzlo Beach Head and prior to his 
service he played on two championship teams at St. Thomas 
High; his two sons. Joe and Gene, are fine athletes while 
brother, Jack, was a court star during she Les Dickman era 
* * * ^ Helen Wisneski just returned from vacation trip 
to Hawaii; he’s the assigning secretary of Scranton Chapter, 
PIAA Umpires • • • Area high school wrestling coaches who 
recently attended clinic at Wildwood Crest, N.J.. were Scran¬ 
ton Prep's Lou Pilch, West Scranton's George Roskos, Abing- 
ton Heights’ John Diven and North Pocono’s Ron Guse • •• 
Prep senior Ed Krowlak’s football and wrestling future in 
doubt as result of recent surgery to correct shoulder separa¬ 
tion • • * Seven year old Brian McHale received a set of golf 
clubs for his birthday last Monday; he’s the son of Rich, the 
Elmhurst pro, and Peg McHale • • • Petr Muchisky, the bi¬ 
cycling champion, has his family down In Atlantic City as he 
prepares for the upcoming Philadelphia Bicycle Marathon. 


*** The Walter Powells, own¬ 
ers of the Homestead and Lake¬ 
land golf courses, thrilled 
with the news that their son, 
Robert, graduated magna cum 
laude from Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana, where 
he received hie Ph.D.; he 
majored in French *** 


*** Johnny Knott, better 
known for his bowling than 
his golf, scored a hole-in- 
one at Lakeland last week; 
he aced the 84-yard fourth 
hole but had no witnesses *** 



While seven recent graduates ef Riverside High are 
playing tor the County against the City in the “Dream 
Game" at -Scranton Memorial Stadium on Aug. 8, the school's 
band will be performing at the Wilkes-Barre UNICO classic 
at Wyoming Valley West Stadium in Kingston ■ * • Tunk- 
h an nock High basketball star, Mary Ann Yonchiuk, enters 
West Chester State In September * * Scranton School Dis¬ 
trict teachers hired last week include Carl Kirk, athletic 
director and cross country coach at Bishop Klonowski High, 
and Joe Gatelli, a former Central High diamond stand jut 
• • * Mid-Valley School Board gave Jerry Freschutti $1M 
raise (to $1,700 as football coach and to $1,000 as athletic 
director) while granting $30 Increases to his assistants 0 * • 
Fran Zavacky, an outstanding participant in girls athletics 
at Abington Heights High School, is attending East Strouds¬ 
burg State College as a physical education major ’ J * 
Richard Ghezzl of Valley Lanes, Childs, recently was elected 
a vice president of the Pennsylvania Bowling Proprietors’ 
Association. 


Bob ’Smiler* Sebastlanelii, who died much too young 
last week, will be remembered as one of the nicest guys in 
sports; he played all sports at Blakely High and the Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania and during his days in the service was 
Bo Bolinsky's catcher • • • Mark D'Amico, commissioner of 
Miss-E Softball, ready to launch a nation-wide program and 
Is searching for a substantial sponsor • • • The Wyoming 
Valley Giants, now that they arc moving to Riverside Stad¬ 
ium in Taylor, are looking for a new name ” ' John Mo. re, 
the secretary of the Anthracite Golf Association, missed an 
eagle by three inches last Wednesday while playing Glen 
Oak’s tough 11th hole * • • Leonard Lavelle, an arid sports 
fan for more than *0 years, passed away last week; he was 
a rabid anti-Yankee fan and father of Len, Jr., one of the 
area’s better bowlers for many years • * • The Press-Rarllo- 
Teievision (PKT) golfers pay their annual visit to the Hcme- 
stead golf course Wednesday morning • • • Former Central 
High athletic Mike Gallagher In from the West Coast for a 
brief vacation; his dad, Jeff, played with one of ’Fats’ Rob¬ 
son’s finest basketball teams • • • Turf at Scranton Memor¬ 
ial Stadium looks great, thanks to the efforts of Hank Hull 
and his faithful stadium craw. 

J'm Scagllo-il, who moves up to head football coaching 
post a' Scranton Prep this season, appointed second counselor 
departnent head at Riverside High • • • Wayne High School 
Baseba l League All-Star from Western Wayne, Raymond 
Gillette, will enroll at “Career Academy" in Columbus, Ohio, 
to study radio and television broadcasting * * • BUI Snyder 
of Valley View, a retired Haddon Craftsmen pressman, will 
be 71 years young on Tuesday « * • "Happy Birthday, 
Colonel" wa« the inscription on the 78th birthday cane pre¬ 
sented to Jermyn sportsman Floyd J. Waters, who marked 
the occasion at Arap.ain Lodge, Arden, Onlario, with son-in- 
law George (Allied Services) Wallers; daughter Nan Waters 
Walters (WICK copywriter) and grand-daughters Susan and 
Marjle on hand; Floyd Is head of Senior Citizens' League 
and operates his own Jermyn Insurance agency • v • Qulnnl- 
piac College basketball team captain-elect via Bishop Hannan 
High, Bob Lynch, made Dean's List. 


*** The Press-Radio-Television 
(PRT) golfers pay their annual 
visit to the Homestead golf 
course Wednesday morning *** 
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August 19. 197^ 

Dear Donald, 

Your letter (which was postmarked, but not dated—peculiar 
wouldn't you say) arrived. When all else fails, one can 
count on the U.S. Postal Service to succeed. Perhaps I will 
dr''ft a letter of congratulations to the postal commissioner. 

I onder if anyone has ever congratulated the post office? 
jnald, you really ought to be more csreful. I understand 
one of the Countesses’ most intimate friends is my source) 
there are some most unsuitable hotels in Erie. But then, 
you seem to have survived unscathed. Where or where can 
one have a proper dinner in Erie? My Larousse dictionary 
is of no help 5n the matter. 

Mr . Skeffington (vintage Davis) was playing at the Huntington 
Hartford last week. Here follows a sampler: 

"George, I love you very much, but would you mind moving 
your chin an inch to the right." 

"I almost had lunch with Mr. Skeffington about_three_weeks 
ago, but it was the day war was declared, and it spoiled 
verything" 

"I so wanted to keep on crying, but I didn't have the 
strength." 

"Oh! chemragne. Just the thing for my guilty conscience!" 

"Saumes, would you br t ng us some champagne cocktails in 
the drawing room?" /^I think this line will go into the 
Duchess of Kent listT It might make a good opening for my 
book on "Domestic Servants and Social Well-Being in the 
mid-century. ~7 

"You're bald and I'm delapitated. Oh! Edward!" 

"I find that one should never look for admirers when at 
the same time one is falling to bits." 

All of the above lines are uttered by BD--I find that she 
is most remarkable in her Middle Period in this film. Wouldn't 
you agree? 

Enclosures: (2), one, a Latinate postal card—writing not very 
clear. I had some difficulty with the 8th and 12th words. 
Everyone should type--it's so much more distanced. Handwriting 
can be so messy* two, a queen of hearts. This card was found 
on Broadway entre 79th and 80th on the West side of the street 
one evening when I was walking Trebbe to the 86th Street Bus. 
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(page 2—letter to Don, August 19, 1974) 

I'm not sure it can go into your collection given the 
fact that you did not find it. Nonetheless, I thought you 
should have it. So much for the enclosures. 

I was Trebbe's guest at Alvin Ailey not long ago. I know 
that I have a slight tendency to use superlatives in excess, 
but they were extraordinary. Carmina Burana gave me "la 
chair de poule" repeatedly. No sceneryj just bodies—very 
exhilarating. How I did miss the peasant cottage sequence— 
it's so reassuring to know there are peasants in ballet and 
in some operas'. 

Enclosure # 3: Steve Allen. Alan Ginsburg—Gin and Tonic— 
Free association can be so dangerous. I'm wondering if I 
could find a suitable position as preceptor if I were to 
dress like Steve Allen. 

I am so pleased to see that your typewriter (Green, isn't it) 
seems to have clean keys. I have re-decorated my suite of 
rooms. For a few days the Conservatory was no longer the 
Conservatory. It's now back to the way it was during you 
holiday here in the city of New York. The bed is now against 
the East wall, the mattress which used to be under the bed 
is now on the floor where the bed used to be, the hanging 
room dividers are now horizontal as opposed to being vertical 
and are draped in orange cloth, the chest of drawers is over 
near the Cheminfie. I just knew you'd be pleased. 

My services are still required at AMA—how delicious. I 
must find suitable employment for the forthcoming year, or 
else I shall have to live in a more "reduced state." 

In September I will take a course at NYU devoted entirely 
to Wagner's "The Ring." one hour and 40 minutes once a week 
for twelve weeks. 

And.now I must go. What with grocery lists to draw up, 
invitations to answer and send, cards to send, servants to 
command, my time is hardly my own. Will it never end? 

As.you have perhaps noticed, this letter is a zerox copy— 
which raises the question about which being more important, 
the reality or the representation of reality, the original 
or the copy. "Life, what is that? our servants see to that!" 




Yours in ZAX, 
Zeta 682 
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(This letter begins with the Complimentary Close) 


August 27, 1974 


Donald— 

The constitutive eclecticism of "gins - berg, lind - 
berg, sun dance, moon prance, sing song, ding dong" awakens 
my somnolent spirit. Moreover, the suite from the ballet 
"Sylvia" by Delibes, which WNCN now plays, produces a 
positive dehiscence which will doubtless prevent my sleeping 
this night. "I am Ozymandias, King of Kings, if anyone 
wishes to know what I am and where I lie, let him surpass 
me in some of my exploits." So Shelley reports of Ramases 
II of Egypt. I miss your evening walks--that's what time 
of day it is. 

"We can, on pure nerve, do violence for a time to one 
half of our nature, but the unreasoning reason of man takes 
revenge against the claims of reasoning reason by exaggerating 
the primacy of the will. Men do not live by bread alone: if 
nothing better offers they will take circuses, even circuses 
in which one directly participates as wild beast and victim 
both. Mankind has of late felt the need for periodic blood¬ 
lettings to clear its brair. It is a crude method, and there 
is no reason why it should not be improved upon; but since 
the crudity has been allied with a swing from rationalism to 
voluntarism, it must be that both these things are legitimate 
and demand co-ordination," (Jacques Barzun). I feel drained, 
but my brain doesn't seem clear—COORDINATE ROBERT COORDINATE. 

Rachmaninoff's Piano Concerto No . 2 i s now undulating 
forth. I am in Paris"! it's 1932. So what. Who cares? Well, 
frankly I do. It makes it all possible. Rachmaninoff borrowed 
freely from Piano Concerto No . 2 in writing No. 3- So what. 
Who cares? Well,frankly I do. It's still 1932. 1932 is right 

there, whenever I want it. No one can take that away from me. 

I communicated telephonically this evening with 472- 
9245. Having carefully disguised my voice, I announced that 
I was calling for the director of the Metropolitan to request 
the "collected works" of the residents of that address for 
an extended exhibition at the NY Cultural Center and the Met. 

I was regretfully informed that all recent works by those 
artists in question were "on the Continent at the moment." 

How utterly awkward! Yes, we will have tea. Have you any 
brandy snaps? Perhaps, some proper biscuits? 

"Listen to the Country" now journeys to England, "Come 
my friends, tis not too late to seek a newer world." Rachman¬ 
inoff now has me whistling and conducting most overtly. How 
dangerous. "For see, the winter is past, the rains are over 
and gone. The flowers appear on the earth, the time of 



August 27, 1974 
page 2 
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pruning the vines has come, and the song of the dove is 
heard in our land." 

"Mankind and the animals, lions, eagles and partridges, 
homed deer, geese, spiders, silent fish inhabiting the sea, 
starfish and those creatures invisible to the naked eye— 
in short, in a word, all living things, all living things, 
all living things, having run their sad course, are extinct. 
Eons have passed since a living soul has stirred on the 
earth's surface. And this poor moon shines its light in 
vain. In the meadows the cranes no longer waken with a cry 
and the May beetles' murmur is silent in the limes It is 
cold, cold, coldl Empty, empty! empty! Terrible! terrible, 
terrible! The bodies of the living creatures have crumbled 
to dist and as eternal matter metamorphosed into rocks, into 
water, into clouds, their souls are now as one. That peace¬ 
ful universal soul is me. I... I am the soul of Alexander 
the Great, Caesar, Shakespeare, Napoleon, and the lowest 
of the low. In me the consciousness of man and the animal 
instinct mingle, and I remember everything, everything, and 
every life I live anew in me." It's 1932. I am in Paris. 
Your letters arrived today. 


(Lecture notes: Modem Writers ) 

CLASS, the subject of my remarks today is eclecticism. 
The work in question is found in your anthology oi modem 
prose and poetry on page 86 . The title (a rather long or.e) 
is "gins - BERG, lind - berg, sun dance, moon prance, sing 
song, ding dong." Today, contrary to our usual practice, 
we will have, as a special treat, a choral reading of this 
work. Row 1 you will read the 3rd strophe, Row 2 the first, 
Row 3 the fourth, and Row 4 the 2nd. 

CHORAL READING (all)—allegro cantabile 

You will, I think, agree that the reading of this work 
is difficult. Rather like having the contents of a library 
hurled at you in a hurricane—unsettling, exhilarating, 
vague, precise, edifying, fertile, and vigorously eclectic. 
Before we discuss this work, I would like each of you 
to re-write it in entirety, correcting, as you go along, 
all punctuation and capitalizing the first word in each 
semantic grouping. This writer seems to have a marked 
proclivity for words with dashes (-) in them. Current 
usage requires that they be eliminated. Adjectives are 
used rather in a libertine manner. For example, in line 12, 
the adjective "primeval" is misplaced. That line should 
read: "This is the primeval forest." Given the complexity 
of this work, and the plethora of grammatical lapses, you 
will be allowed this class period, as well as the study hall, 
scheduled for 11:36, to work on your re-draft. Work inde¬ 
pendently, and PLEASE, no talking! 





September 3. 197^ 


Dear Donald, 

Barzun offers the following thoughts & propos the egg lady: 
"It was the confusion of vulgarity with popularity; and in 
so saying it is necessary to redefine vulgarity, for in the 
same period /the late 19th century7 the word acquired a new 
meaning. Originally it meant what belongs to the crowd and 
is liked by it; the crowd being the common people, rough 
and untutored. It is this sort of vulgarity that salts 
Shakespeare's plays or Hogarth's scenes, and is seldom 
absent from great art. But with the advent of industrial 
city dwelling, popular crudity was lost. What had been 
rough became falsely polished, pretentious, apish, ind cheap. 
The common people of former ages had made folk songs and 
folk tales and had sung them themselves; the new plebs had 
cheap songs and cheap tales made for them by hacks in 
imitation of the high-class product. A new vulgarity, 
known by its falseness and pride, henceforth permeated 
culture." (Jacques Barzun. Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique 
of a Heritage. Originally published by Little, Brown & 
Company in 19^1; Revised second Edition Doubleday Anchor 
Books, Garden City, New York, 1958) The above remarks by 
Barzun are from the Revised second edition, p. 309. 


"I AM BUILT OTHERWISE, I HAVE SENSITIVE NERVES --BEAUTY 
GLAMOR AND LIGHT I MUST HAVE. THE WORLD OWES ME WHAT 
I REQUIRE! I CANNOT LIVE ON A MISERABLE POST OF ORGANIST 
LIKE YOUR MASTER BACH’. IS IT SUCH AN UNHEARD OF DEMAND 
WHEN I ASK THE LITTLE BIT OF LUXURY THAT I ENJOY BE GIVEN 
ME? 1, I WHO HOLD A THOUSAND ENJOYMENTS IN STORE FOR THE 
WORLD." ('Wagner, in one of his more generous moments). 










In September 1974 Edna P. Loomis wrote the 
produced below (letter post marked Sept. 3 1 
to S. Robert Powell: 
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SOL LUCET OMNIBUS s ONE HUNDRED APHORISMS CULLED BY 
THE AUTHOR FROM THIRTY YEARS OF DEVASTATING EXPERIENCE 
ON THE PLANET EARTH, AND WRITTEN DOWN DURING THE FIRST 
DAYS GF SEPTEMBER IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE THOUSAND 
NINE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR, TO BE USED IN THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, IN THE TRAINING OF HOUSEHOLD 
STAFFS, AND IN THE ACCLIMATIZATION OF THE NON-INDIGENOUS. 


S. Robert Powell 


L 


J 



My Enigmatic Aphrodite, The Countess Castiglione 


Adolphe Braun. French, 1811-1877 
Countess Castiglione 
Photograph 

Thp Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Gi k of George Davis, 1948 
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Physical strength and physical beauty are rarely found 
in conjunction with mental strength and mental beauty. 

********** 

Those who are prolix in vague analogies are lucid. 

********** 

Most twentieth-century Italians are Philistines. They 
would be happier in Spain. 

********** 

Figurative language is necessary because we no longer 
live in trees. 


********** 


The library in the English house, like Lourdes, Assisi, 
and Canterbury, is a "lieu sacrS." In both, solemnity 
is recommended, ritual encouraged, and silence mandatory. 


********** 


J 






The middle class is frightened by such terms as 
"trompe-l'oeil," "C sharp minor," and "transept." 

********** 

The vulgar throng has an unnatural passion for newspapers. 

********** 

Revolutions remind man that evolution, for better or 
worse, is an on-going process. 

********** 

Wheat, history, and art have this in common—they are 
precious, and should not be mistaken for chaff, current 
events, and life, which are waste products. 

********** 

Human beings deserve something much better than each other. 

********** 


L 
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There is nothing like a good platitude for placing one's 
guilt within the context of history. 


********** 


Gregariousness is a great mistake. One-half of one-half 
is less than one-fourth. 


********** 


The interior monologue, like the telephone, should be 
used with great care. 


********** 

The well-planned seduction, like the well-made play, 
requires a catalyst. 

********** 

Walking is the most neglected of the fine arts. 


********** 






Both the "nouveau riche" and the "nouveau pauvre" often 
find it necessary to effect certain deletions in their 
address books. 


********** 


Newspapers should not be read in public, and should, 
under no circumstances, contain illustrations. 


********** 


Flaubert and Zola re-affirmed the Renaissance belief that 
one and one are two. 


********** 


When the caveman first picked up a club he began, in many 
respects, the industrial revolution. 


********** 


The French are a nation of "poseurs," primarily because of 
their fear of appearing English. 


********** 




No idea can be repeated without taking on the color of 
the mind that receives it. 

********** 

Without artifice there is no such thing as nature. 

********** 

In the country, enthusiasm is usually synonymous with 
virtue and health. In the city, it is often called 
decadence. 

********** 

A peasant is a peasant is a peasant. 

********** 

Those people who "eat to live," view walking as a means 
of transportation. Those who "live to eat," view walking 
as an art. 

********** 


L 
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The middle class would be much happier under absolute 
monarchy. 


********** 


Philanthropy, more often than not, is motivated by 
self-interest. 


********** 


Huysmans discovered that the "here" and the "there" are 
indistinguishable. 


********** 


People who fill their houses with gadgets are either 
unable or unwilling to engage in conversation. 


********** 


The middle class considers itself to be wonderfully 
tolerant. It can tolerate everything, except heterogeneity. 


********** 
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The most incorruptible witness to obliquity is p -1 .cidity. 


********** 


If Cleopatra's nose had not been as it was, Western 
Europe would have found it necessary to re-define beauty. 


********** 


Provincialism is reprehensible only when found in city 
dwellers. 


********** 


Oracular dehiscence, like "sauce bSchamel," is occasionally 
useful but seldom necessary. 


********** 


If the history of America were to be described solely on 
the basis of those events that transpired in the American 
parlor, the colonists would doubtless appear as embarassed 
gentleman farmers. 


********** 



The middle class would be less confused it it belonged 
to the proletariat. 


********** 


If a competition were organized in order to select ten 
new saints, ten new saints would doubtless be chosen. 
Twenty new sinners would, however, simultaneously come 
into existence. 


■**■*■****•*■** 


The Hindus have their sacred cows. The French have 
Racine, Sainte-Beuve, and Sartre. 


********** 


People who write aphorisms on public conveyances are 
suspect. 


********** 


A countess, surely, cannot be expected to dine with a 
mere citizen, no matter what his credentials. 
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The gods have passed but they are immortal. They have 
won out in the end. 


********** 


A deliberate attempt to avoid being awkward inevitably 
results in gaucheness, either physical or mental. 


********** 


The middle class is incapable of intellectual enthusiasm 
because it sees no distinction between the literal and 
the figurative. 


********** 


The middle class regularly vilifies the past in an effort 
to reconcile satiety and guilt. 


********** 


Sex is God's greatest joke on mankind. 


********** 






The sentences "The countess was accused of being a snob 
because she deigned not to leave her posh appartments 
at 4 P.M. in order to greet her visitors" would not have 
been understood by the literate Elizabethean. 


********** 


The arts represent, both for the esthetican and the 
un-educated, something un-natural. 


********** 


The proverb, "A rolling stone gathers no moss" is unclear. 
Which, if either, is to be commended—the stone which rolls 
or the moss which fails to adhere? 


********** 


Reality and a representation of reality are easily confused. 
The esthete and the uneducated often do so. To mistake a 
representation of a representation of reality for a repre¬ 
sentation of reality is naive. Such is the dominion of the 
half-educated. 


********** 


Art is not possible without the acknowledgment that the 
present is not an end in itself. This is why the middle 
class is inartistic. 


********** 


* : 
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Mankind's only common denominator is found about a foot 
below the navel. Mankind's only un-common denominator 
found about a foot above the shoulders. 


is 


********** 


Art provides a palliation of the pain of enduring reality. 


********** 





Self-hate, unlike self-love, is not always infertile. 

********** 


The untutored masses have always rejected modem art. 
This they do because it implicitly proclaims their 
principal, but generally unconscious and often un- 
articulated fear--their own death. 


********** 


The voice of the middle class should, of course, be 
heard but not directly and only once every fifty years. 







* * * * * 


* * * * 


* 
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The middle class is most tractable when told what to 
think. 


********** 


Queen Victoria's bonnets reminded the world, once again, 
that headgear can be expressive. 

********** 


Great acts of cruelty are warranted, it appears, only 
when carried out under the aegis of organized religion. 


********** 


Public transportation, at its worst, is inconvenient or 
exhausting, at its best, exhilarating or edifying. 


********** 


Solitude can be cacophonous, especially when one is forced 
to live in a reduced state. 


********** 
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The imprecision of yellow is its most explicit quality. 


********** 


Music is a necessary anodyne because the world is too 
dreadful to be continuously confronted. 


********** 


The English must live on an island. They need to be 
surrounded by water. 


********** 


My strongest objections to "middle class morality" are 
primarily phonological. 


********** 


The only way to explain to the Englishman the nature of 
that room found in the American house known as the "den" 
is to frequently allude to the bathroom. 


********** 
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The educated philistine would be well advised to always 
remain silent. 


********** 


Prince Albert's greatest accomplishment was his discovery 
that the color gray need not exist. 


********** 


The newspaper is a highly accurate index of the in¬ 
consequential thoughts and actions of historically un¬ 
important individuals. 


********** 


The rich are patrons of the arts. The affluent patronize 
their friends. 


********** 


After having seen Canaletto's paintings, Venice is a 
disappointment. 


********** 
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We admire most in others those qualities we despise in 
ourselves. 


********** 


Most men are awe-struck of the brilliant but only admire 
gaucheness and stupidity. 


********** 


Biological evolution cannot be prevented by adhering to 
rigid ethical codes. The middle class, after all, is 
not what it used to be. 


********** 


In home furnishings, as in thought, the middle class 
insists on benign uniformity. 


********** 


Prepackaged food and slang have this in common—both are 
bland expedients which should be used only in emergencies. 


********** 
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Simplicity cannot be overpraised. 


********** 


The French court perfected the fine art of doing nothing, 
and did likewise, historically. 


********** 


Insouciance must be willed in order to be convincing, 
otherwise it is most unbecoming. 


********** 


The great formless multitude descends twice daily into 
the subway, and in so doing ascends to the realm of 
poetry. 


********** 


The "nouveau riche" performs a vital function in the 
history of art. He is the guardian and defender of the 
unnecessary, the popular, and the non-aesthetic. As such, 
he accelerates the process of history by separating the 
vulgar from the worthwhile. 


********** 
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When we are not on the brink of self-pity we are ready 
to immolate someone else for what we know to be our own 


********** 


There's nothing like a good proverb for letting you 
know that you are not alone. 


********** 


If Prance were an island, French grammar, like English wine, 
would be nonexistent. 


********** 


If England were not an island, English pronunciation, 
like French wine, would be logical. 


********** 


Mass education, like mass entertainment, is said to be 
effective only when it reaffirms. 


********** 


t 
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Those people who walk like gorillas probably prefer 
bananas to plums. 


********** 


Heteromorphous, like rhizocephalous, castrametation, 
prothonotarial, discountenance, and cri'.nkum-crankum, 
contains fourteen letters. 


********** 


Queen Victoria performed a great service for the English— 
she demonstrated that monarchy not only endures but triumphs. 


********** 

Under Louis-Philippe the citizens of France learned only 
one thing—how to play a proper game of whist. 

********** 

Those people who gesticulate in excess would rather use 
sticks than words as means of communication. 

********** 


L 


J 
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The thoughts and gestures of the middle class have this 
in common—both are mechanical and utterly lacking in 
subtlety. 


********** 


Repetitive gestures are often empty, but occasionally 
transcend themselves. 


********** 


The half-educated man, like the small child, invariably 
confuses quantity with quality. 


********** 


It is erroneous to believe that English, when spoken 
slowly and loudly, is immediately comprehensible to all 
people. 


********** 


The need for recognition is the permanent Bestia Trionfans 
that sends the artist, once again, back into the arena. 


********** 


Governments that fail to support artists insure the 
survival of art. 


********** 


If nothing else, the middle class knows three things: 
(1) baseball statistics, (2) the price of beer, (3) the 
latest Hollywood scandal. 


********** 


To appreciate French "belles lettres" from the Renaissance 
to the Revolution we must acknowledge the value of indelible 
ink. To appreciate French "belles lettres" after the 
Revolution we must recognize that the eraser can be a useful 
tool. 


********** 


If Moses had been English, the Reformation would not have 
been necessary. 


********** 


The creation of art is an auditory pehnomenon. One need 
only listen for the flutter of wings. 


******************* 















ADDENDUM I: SOL LUCET OMNIBUS 

FIFTEEN ADDITIONAL APHORISMS CULLED BY THE AUTHOR 
FROM THIRTY YEARS OF DEVASTATING EXPERIENCE ON THE 
PLANET EARTH, AND WRITTEN DOWN DURING THE FINAL DAYS 
OF SEPTEMBER IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR, TO BE USED, LIKE THE PRECEDING 
ONE HUNDRED, IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, IN THE TRAINING 
OF HOUSEHOLD STAFFS, AND IN THE ACCLIMATIZATION OF THE 


NON-INDIGENOUS. 
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The poet is he who concedes that the toothache and the 
tooth are, at the same time, mutually interdependent and 
independent phenomena, and who then proceeds to speak of 
the tongue. 


********** 


There are many instances in life in which we please no one-- 
not even ourselves. 


********** 


Most poets are despised not for what they say, hut for 
what they withhold. 


********** 


In attire, as in thought, the middle class derives great 
pleasure in appearing "endimanchS." 


********** 


The road to hell, we are told, is paved with good intentions. 
That being the case, we must assume that those currently in 
paradise are spiritual gate crashers. 


********** 














Art, to be sure, can be entertaining. The purpose of art, 
however, is not entertainment. 


******-> * * * 


During the Renaissance creative artists re-affirmed the 
classical Greek belief that most: men enjoy a great lie. 


********** 


In new editions of ( Id books, as in new editions of old 
friends, it is only the revisions and amendments that must 
be thoroughly assesed. 

********** 


Those people who pluralize compound nouns, such as brother- 
in-law, by adding an "s" to the ultimate; component, like, 
those who make nouns such as "poet" and "sculptor".feminine, 
are ( 1 ) unsubtle, (2) partially educated, and ( 3 ) intolerant. 


********** 


The only disadvantage to living in the country is that in 
order to do so one must leave the city. 


******************* 
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ADDENDUM II: SOL LUCET OMNIBUS 

THIRTY ADDITIONAL APHORISMS CULLED BY THE AUTHOR 
FROM THIRTY ONE YEARS OF DEVASTATING EXPERIENCE ON THE 
PLANET EARTH, AND WRITTEN DOWN DURING THE FINAL DAYS 
OF JANUARY IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE, TO BE USED, LIKE THE PRECEDING 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN, IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, IN 
THE TRAINING OF HOUSEHOLD STAFFS, AND IN THE ACCLIMATIZATION 
OF THE NON-INDIGENOUS. 


3 // 
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The middle classes are prevented from appreciating the arts 
by several factors, not the least of which is their obtuseness. 


********** 


The American diner, like the French cafS, is ubiquitous, 
predictable, and agressively middle class. 


********** 


Those who fail to pronounce the (e) in "art deco" as a J 
invariably mispronounce "liqueur," "maitre d'hotel," and 
"sommelier." 


********** 


The similarity of the middle classes to cows is not, as is 
generally believed, solely a matter of physical comportment. 


********** 


The imperfectly tutored reject eclecticism as woefully unfocused, 
indolent and wanton. This is because they erroneously believe 
that education and specialization are synonymous. 


********** 
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Whenever the middle classes consciously address themselves 
to the passage of time, they mawkishly dredge up the concept 
"nostalgia," which, of course, is related to history as brute 
force is related to reason. 


********** 


Those who insist on "standing on line" more often than not 
reject the figurative as not only invalid but extravagant. 


********** 


The partially educated regularly mistake history and "nostalgia, 
just as they do religion and religiosity. 


********** 


The well bred man is not he who never upsets a sauceboat at 
dinner, but rather he who does not notice it if someone else 
does. 


********** 


In the theater, the moneyed Philistines of the middle classes 
customarily applaud at the wrong moment. Will they ever learn 
to take their cues from the balcony? 


********** 


J 
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Those people who delight in "literary excerpts" or "musical 
highlights" and not in complete works insist on seeing works 
of art from their own point of view and not from uhat ox tne 
artist. They are selfish and are to he eschewed. 


********** 




Without the ticketholders of the parterre the arts could not 
survive financially. Without those of the balcony artists could 
not survive emotionally. 


********** 


The uneducated philistine wallows in "content." The educated 
philistine luxuriates in "form." The former rejects modern art, 
the latter worships modernity. 


********** 


The Exposition Internationale des Arts DScoratifs, it must be 
recalled, took place in Paris in 1925 and not in Bloomingdale s. 





■ 
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Those who see no disir. ^en the verbs "to bring" and 

"to take" more ofter. . :ounce the penultimate syllable 

of the noun "flutist ; ays the flute) as they do the 

monosyllabic transiting -.*•> fj,ut" (to treat with contemptuous 
disregard). 


********** 


Those who feel that "culture" is a commodity, like those who 
believe that salvation is for sale, are not to be scorned, for 
it is they who, in a large measure, financially support both the 
arts and organized religion. 


********** 


The artist is he who is capable of simultaneously experiencing 
the past and the future in the present. 


********** 


The ticketholders of the parterre ask two things, above all, of 
that which takes place on stage: 1) that it never question, but 
rather reaffirm, orthodox beliefs," 2) that it entertain not 
enlighten. They make the same demands of their children. 


********** 


That the middle classes were once an integral part of the 
proletariat is easily seen when they are observed at table. 


********** 
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The educated philistine is incapable of distinguishing innovations 
from gimmicks, just as he cannot differentiate between art and 
entertainment. 


********** 


The balletomane, unlike the opera lover, is not troubled by 
constant audience chatter. 


********** 


The middle classes are interested in the recent past in much 
the same manner that most animal mothers are concerned with 
the placentae of their offspring. Neither understands what it 
devours, or why. 


********** 


The parterre of the Elizabethean theater was occupied by the 
lowest socio-economic orders. At the present time, it is occupied 
by the moneyed Philistines of the middle classes. 


********** 


Nineteenth-century mimetic art is a proclamation of lifej 
twentieth-century mimetic art is a proclamation of death. The 
former celebrates, the latter embalms. 


********** 





Those people who enter or exit from theaters ana concert halls, 
during the performance of a work of art insist on imposing their 
point of view on the spatial and temporal structure that is art. 
They are boorish and are to be eschewed. 


********** 


The world of nature, like that of art, is governed, by. its own 
internal timetable. Desdemona cannot be made to die in Act I 
no more than a seed can be made to sprout. 


********** 


To recognize the inseparability of form and content is to know 
the meaning of tolerance. 


********** 


Some people raise their fists, others their voices. Still other 
raise their eyebrows. With whom would you prefer to take tea? 


********** 


If art did not exist, one might be tempted to take reality 
seriously. 


******************* 
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SELECTED LETTERS FROM A LADY OF QUALITY, 

THE COUNTESS L****, ADDRESSED TO HER INTIMATE 
FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES DURING AND SUBSEQUENT 
TO HER EMIGRATION, AND HERE FAITHFULLY TRANS- 
SCRIBED AND PAINSTAKINGLY ANNOTATED BY THE 
EDITOR IN THE HOPE THAT FUTURE GENERATIONS 
MIGHT BETTER LEARN TO APPRECIATE THEIR 
ANTECEDENTS. 


S. Robei veil 
Septembei >7^ 
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Editor 's Preface 

The circumstances which have led to the publication of 
this volume are, briefly, these. 

During the final years of the reign of our late beloved 
monarch, the Editor—while engaged in research on various 
historical and aesthetic topics, including an examination 
of "the importance of English thought in continental and 
French belles-lettres"—chanced to learn that the epistolary 
holdings of the Haddington Foundation were not only vast, 
but also had never, in all probability, been examined in 
detail. The Editor was much interested by them; and ex¬ 
pressed the interest which he felt. 

The archivist in charge of primary documents at the 
Haddington Foundation graciously granted the Editor permission 
to read those letters. Having done so, it occurred to the 
Editor that some of those letters, particularly some of those 
addressed by the Countess L**** to her intimate friends and 
acquaintances during and subsequent to her emigration, might 
be made into an edifying book. The Editor interrupted his 
research on various historical and aesthetic topics and 
applied to the Governors of the Haddington Foundation for 
permission to edit such a compilation. Permission was 
granted on the following conditionst (1) that the impression 
be strictly limited to a single edition of thirty-six copies, 
and (2) that the names of those persons who receive this 
volume be chosen, and duly recorded, by the Haddington 
Foundation Governors in council. The Editor was pleased to 
comply with those stipulations. 












The Editor thinks he should not be doing justice to 
the letters of the Countess L****—not doing what, if they 
were any other person's letters which were entrusted to his 
editing, he should do—if he were to forbear giving utterance 
to the thoughts which occurred to him in reference to the 
Notes to this volume. 

The Notes, which have been inobtrusively placed on separate 
pages following each letter, are intended as guides for those 
readers who may have forgotten an occasional fact about the 
historical period or persons in question. The majority of 
readers will not, in all liklihood, find it necessary to 
refer to the Notes, but will read, without interruption, only 
the words of the Countess l****. Primum vivere, deinde 
philosophari . 


The Editor 






Tuesday morning 
On the high seas 

Dearest MSlisande, 1 

You will, no doubt, be surprised to learn that my 
accomodations on this important voyage are, although 

not entirely to my taste, adequate. So much I miss 

2 3 

not having one of Edgar’s boats' at my disposal. 

One thing he did know, poor soul, was the precise 
measure of my spatial needs. 

Shortly after we sailed,^ I was informed by an officer 
of doubtful reputation and tenuous social standing, that 
there are three hundred and eighty-six passengers on the 
HMS Livingston .-* I shall, therefore, with great speed, 
make the necessary arrangements for my first "grande levSe"— 
to be held on the third day out.^ (I do know, dearest 
MSlisande, and you need not remind me, that it is not 
the usual custom to hold a "levSe" at sea—but, then, it 

n 

is not every day that I decide to emigrate to Australia, ) 
Since, as you know, I am accustomed to having only eighty- 
six at a single "levSe," there will be some who will 
probably feel neglected and left out—perhaps they can be 
placated by a "drawing-room." 

How I shall miss my beloved Albion! my intimate friends, 
their urbanity, the ineffable joy of twilight in my 

O 

"jardin." We English are a marvelous people! 

I have discovered that there are only six mortals on the 
Livingston , in addition to myself, of course, whose names 
appear in the London Register ,^ three of whom are in commerce. 
MSlisande, fate has been cruel to me. But, then. 


MSlisande, you will send me a note of cheer. I have done 
the correct thing, tell me I have? 




Notes on Letter 1 : "Tuesday morning, on the high seas. 


1. MSlisande Pritchard, the most intimate of the many 
friends of the Countess. She and the Countess first 
met at a fancy-dress ball in the South of England in 
the Autumn of 1873• 

2. Edgar Greene, the deceased third husband of the Countess. 
The long and tumultuous "friendship" of Edgar and the 
Countess—ultimately resulting in their marriage in 
1869 in October—dates from 1867. In that year Edgar 
(who contracted "une maladie Scossaise" thirteen months 
and four days after he and the Countess were married, 
and promptly died therefrom) was in Scotland for the 
Autumn Hunts, his particular pleasure. During that 
season, Edgar was introduced to the Countess, an 
occasional visitor to Wicksbury Manor, the ancestral 
property of the Count L****, childhood friend of 

Edgar Greene. 

3 . Prior to his meeting with the Countess, the most 
memorable event in Edgar Greene's life was his sudden 
acquisition of several steamship lines in I 865 sub¬ 
sequent to the death of his father, Wilfred Greene. 

The elder Greene, an advisor to Lord Cardigan during 
the Crimean campaigns, acquired his great fortunes, 
it is believed, by having acquired certain properties 
in Asia Minor for a mere pittance in 1856 and by 
having disposed of same in the following year for 

a great fortune. 

4. In his journal, the second officer of the bridge 
described that day—June 18, 18?6—as follows: 

"Weather calm, breeze from the South West. In 
short, an English day." It is not clear whether 
this is the same officer who informed the Countess 

as to the number of passengers on board the Livingston . 

5. The HMS Livingston was set into service in 1868. 

A durable vessel of the traditional English sort, 
noted for its spacious state rooms and promenade 
decks. The precise location of the state rooms of 
the Countess is not clear. In all probability, 
however, she occupied the "Marlborough Suite." 

6. A "levSe" on the second day out would have been 
impossible inasmuch as the Countess hardly had 

time to scrutinize and evaluate her fellow passengers. 


r 


1 



(Notes on Letter 1, page 2) 


7. Careful research has established that the "grande 
levSe" held by the Countess on the third day out 
was the first "grande levSe" ever to be conducted 
on board an English vessel. The "petite levSe" of 
the Duchesse de Claremont on board the HMS Marquisat 

in October 1876 is not, as is popularly believed, i 

the first "levSe" ever to be conducted on board an 
English vessel at sea. The well-established tradition 
of the "levSe sur l'eau," therefore, dates from that 
"levSe" held by the Countess on the HMS Livingston 
on June 21, 1876. The careful reader will want to 
refer to the exhaustive study of the "levSe" under¬ 
taken by Basil C. V. P. Wolcott in 1882 and published 
in 1884 entitled The LevSe ( petite et grande ) and its 
importance in English and French history and thought . 

8. The "jardin" of the Countess, according to contemporary 
accounts, was one of the most extraordinary in London. 

In his treatise on the subject, Pierpont Glade remarked: 

"Surely one of our most remarkable lieux naturels , es¬ 
pecially at the close of day." 

9. Those six are as follows: 

Seton P. Seton—government 

Winston Osgoode—literature _ 1 

Sir Michael Pennington—foreign affairs 

Peter Mann--wool 

Charles Wainwright--textiles 

Robert Willoughby—merchant. 

(Mann, Wainwright, and Willoughby, to be sure, are the 
lesser lights in this Pleiades of decorum and taste.) 

10. A complimentary close learned by the Countess during 
an extended stay in France, and here used to address 
her intimate friend MSlisande. 
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Saturday, the 22nd 

Dear Webster, 1 

Webster, I am disappointed! Montgomery and Blake Ltd. 
has committed a dreadful crime. (I thank God that 
Thursday has come and gone!) Now I fully understand 
the actions of Edward VI with reference to your 
firm. 

The seven wicker settees 2 that I ordered from Montgomery 
and Blake Ltd. were not all delivered on board the HMS 
Livingston . Where are my three missing settees? 

You will, I trust, look into this matter. The necessary 
arrangements will, I am confident, be made so that my 
three settees arrive in Melbourne^ in time for my dis¬ 
embarkation there. 

My thanks to you. 



The Countess 



Notes on Letter 2: 


Saturday, the 22nd. 



1. Webster Montgomery, director of Montgomery and 
Blake Ltd., former suitor for the hand of the 
Countess. The friendship of Webster and the Countess 
'.vas inevitable, given the importance of each of their 
families in the history of England. A paternal 
ancestor of Webster's, it is claimed, a one Reewold 
Munthloomerie, bom in 11?0, was the second cousin 

of Hadwisa, hieress of the Earl of Gloucester and 
first wife of King John. A maternal ancestor of the 
Countess', it has been established, a certain Mar¬ 
guerite of Anjou, bom in 1136, was the daughter of 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I and Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou, and first wife of Henry II. 

The firm of Montgomery and Blake Ltd., like the lineages 
of the Countess and of Webster Montgomery, can be traced 
to the twelfth century. Reewold Munthloomerie, it 
appears, was, in 1213, largely through the efforts of 
Hadwisa, named Purveyor of Wykere to the Court of 
Jean Sans Terre, the fifth son of Henry II and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine. During John's campaigns on the continent 
in order to retake the fiefdoms of Maine and Normandy, 
it was Reewold who furnished the royal tent with "chaizes 
en wickeere bien comfortibles." 

Reewold formed a partnership with Godfroi Bleek in 1218. 
Royal patronage was, regrettably, lost under Edward VI and 
has never been regained. 

2. Inasmuch as the Countess was supplied with only four 
settees, her first "levSe" lasted an extraordinary- 
three hours and ten minutes. This is explained, in 
part, by the fact that seven complete and one in¬ 
complete round had to be conducted! Had the full 
complement of settees been supplied, only three rounds 
would have been necessary, and the "levSe" would have 
taken only the prescribed one hour and a half. 

3. Melbourne was chosen, it is thought, because of its 
geographical position—equidistant from Ballarat and 
Launceton, on the island of Tasmania. 



Sunday Morning ^ 

Gibraltar in view 

Cecil dear, 

Sea travel is such a tonic. These past days my mind has 
been momentarily, and most pleasantly, diverted from the 
bitter realities which force me from England. 

O 

As you may have heard from MSlisande, I am confronted 
with the immitigable necessity of voyaging upon these 
waters in the company of largely deplorable mountebanks-- 
smallish squires from Norfolk and Somerset, untutored 
citizens from the South (Devon, I believe) and their 

obedient and opaque wives and families, obscure French 

4 

dilettantes, merchants and such. A great many of my 
fellow passengers give me the impression of never having 
felt anything very much. (You will excuse me if my tone 
seems horribly worldly, but one must take that point of 
view sometimes). 

Amidst this rabble (how is it possible?) there is one, 
however, who appears to be equipped to do battle in "le 
grand monde." Allow me to explain. 

You better than all others know that it is not my habit to 
contract friendships while traveling, particularly at sea.^ 

(I don't want everyone to like me—I should, as it were, think 
less of myself if some people didl)^ However, one of the 
votaries at my ! 'levSe" on the twenty-first, a one Robert 
Northwoode, is, quite simply, the incarnation of propriety 
and civilization. I have—please forgive my almost primitive 
directness—for his person great admiration (I find him 
excessively attractive), and for his society--in spite of 
his lamentable parentage—an emphatic predilection.^" Words 
fail me. I felt you should know of this turn of events. 


Affectionately, 





Notes on Letter J): "Sunday Morning, Gibraltar in view." 

1. The HMS Livingston sailed (according to the journal of 
the second officer of the bridge) on June 18, I876 from 
Southampton. Since Gibraltar is, as the Countess reports, 
"in view," is is probable that this letter was written on 
the fifth day out—June 23, 18?6. 

2. Cecil Ashton, who is described by the Countess in the 
preparatory sketches of My Life and Times as "a great 
good friend," is, in fact, the second cousin of the 
Countess. It was in his company that the Countess first 
undertook an extended sea voyage. That voyage aboard 
the HMS Pembroke (the Countess was twenty-four at the 
time) lasted seven weeks—the HMS Pembroke sailed along 
the Southern coast of England to Torquay, then on to 
Saint Helier and, after a ten-day interlude on the lie 
of Wight, back to Portsmouth. During that voyage Cecil 
offered—in French—the following advice to the Countess: 
"MSfie-toi des petits-esprits." The Countess—who never 
forgot this dictum and who refers to it as "The Pembroke 
Statement" in her journals—and Cecil became friends for 
life. 

3. It is entirely possible that the information contained 
in the letter dated "Tuesday Morning, on the high seas," 
adressed to MSlisande Pritchard, came to the attention 
of Cecil Ashton. Both frequented the same salons in 
London and would, doubtless, have discussed the Countess 
and her departure from England. 

4. Given the motley nature of the passengers on board the 
HMS Livingston it is not surprising that there should 
be those who liked and those who disliked the Countess. 

Not surprisingly, it was the smallish squires and their 
wives and the French dilettantes who took an unwaranted 
dislike for the Countess. A one Hugette de Chevrolle 
chose, one morning at breakfast, to make unflattering 
allusions as to the probable age of the Countess. In 

a moment of sardonic quiet the Countess volunteered: 

"Yes, it is true. I represent another age, another 
world. I come "de trSs trSs loin." I appear in several 
of Raphael's finest frescoes." Hugette de Chevrolle, 
of course, made no reply. 

5. Cecil had once been rather strongly rebuffed by the 
Countess for suggesting that she be more receptive to 
those who came into her presence. Words were exchanged, 
it is reported, and Cecil and the Countess never spoke 
of the matter again. 









( Notes on Letter 2> page 2) 


6. In this instance, as in numerous others in her letters 
and writings, the Countess' style, it should be noted, 
approaches the aphoristic. Such a style, in ail 
probability, was inevitable, given "The Pembroke 
Statement." 

7. This admiration of the Countess for Robert Northwoode is, 
although not unprecedented, extraordinary. In speaking 
of emotion the Countess, at this period, customarily 
employed the past tense. She made no secret of the 
fact that, as she remarks in her journal entry of 

March 16, 18?6, "the fountain of sentiment, thanks to 
having been rather violently tapped in 1857, 59. and 
67, does not quite flow so freely as of yore." 
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Genoa, June 30, 18?6 1 

2 

Dearest MSlisande, 

Would that I, too, might find a retreat in which "to enjoy 

3 

in peace the fruits of an honoured life." 

For the past forty-eight hours Robert and I have enjoyed 
together this most limpid of Mediterranean cities. Why, 
do you know, are there no gardens attached to the superb^ 
but heavy appearing, villas which line the Strada Nuova? 

"Faute de jardins," Robert--at my bidding--instructed our 
cicerone-^ yesterday not to stop the carriage on that rather 
splendid street. Instead, we proceeded directly to the 
Palazzo Andrea Doria in which, you may have forgotten, there 
are some frescoes by Pierin del Vaga. Those we examined 
quickly in order that we might have sufficient time to 
stroll along the continuous open loggia on the ground 
floor and along the projecting side colonnades. The gardens 
are lovely. MSlisande, do you recall the fountain in which 
is found a statue of Neptune? 6 Near that fountain, towards 
sunset, and seated on the "tapis vert" under the benign 
regard of the god of the sea, Robert and I exchanged ardent 
vows of eternal love, undying devotion, and so on. MSlisande, 
am I being unfaithful to my dear Edgar, and to my beloved 
Fitzy?'' 7 Tell me I am not. 

g 

Today Robert and I visited the Villa Scassi to the West 
of Genoa. Unlike the gardens at the Villa Andrea Doria 
which descend from the villa to the sea, those at Scassi 
ascend the hill behind the villa. Most unusual. In the 
center of the retaining wall which sustains the second 
terrace there is a beautifully designed triple niche divided 
by Atlantides supporting a delicately carved entablature 
see enclosed sketch. 9 The upper terrace contains a kind 
of canal flanked by clipped shrubs and statues. Beyond that 
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Genoa, June 30, I876 

there is a rustic temple with columns carved to ressemble 
the trunks of trees—a perfect transition, as it were, 
between the "hortus inclusus" below and the park above. 

In that temple, amid the sylvan freedom of the wooded 
hill-top, Robert and I again exchanged vows of eternal 
love, undying devotion, and so on. At the setting of the 
sun this afternoon, Robert was seized by the "furor poeticus, 
and took up his pen. How long it has been since I have been 
likened to Polymnia'. MSlisande, I am re-bom. 


Grosses bises, 





Notes on Letter 4: "Genoa, June 30, 1876 " 

1. One hundred and thirteen of the passengers on board the 
HMS Livingston disembarked at Genoa; seventy-four new 
passengers embarked. During dinner—as the Livingston 
departed from Genoa on the 30th of June--the captain 
informed the Countess that the passengers now numbered 
three hundred and forty seven. 

2. cf. Letter 1, note 1. 

3 . The Countess here, in all probability, is quoting.the 
Admiral Andrea Doria. On the outer wall of the.Villa 
Andrea Doria--built in 1529 and one of the earliest 
examples of the great Genoese palazzi—there is an 
inscription which explains that the great Andrea Doria, 
"Admiral of the Navies of the Pope, the Emperor, the 
King of France, and the Republic of Genoa," having 
purchased the villas Lomellini and Guistiniani on.the 
Western shore of the port of Genoa, and having joined 
the two estates, created a palazzo in which "to enjoy 
in peace the fruits of an honoured life." 

4. Natural restrictions of site and soil (a thin soil parched 
by the wind), as well as the severity of the landscape, 
would suggest that the great Genoese architects were, in 
this instance, more concerned with architectural quality 
than naturalistic embellishment--choosing to create 
their principal effects by means of masonary and sculpture 
rather than by means of water and verdure. The Strada 
Nuova is said to be the earliest example in Europe of 

a street laid out by an architect (Galeazzo Alessi 
1512 - 1572 ) with deliberate artistic intent, and designed, 
to display the palaces with which he subsequently lined it. 

5. Alberto Montefiore (1840-1882), the highly recommended 
"doyen" of Genoese cicerones. 

6. This statue, executed in 1600 by Carloni, is said to be 
a portrait of the great admiral himself, .The.admiral's 
favourite dog, a spaniel named Ruggiero, is.similarly. 
commemorated in stone in the gardens. Ruggiero is said 
to be buried under a colossal statue of Jupiter on the 
terraced hillside which is situated beyond the "tapis 
vert" which ascends the hill. 

7. cf. Letter 1, note 2. 

Harrison Fitzclarence ("Fitzy"), the deceased second 
husband of the Countess; killed while playing polo at 
Antibes in the Autumn of 1859. 
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( Notes on Letter 4, page 2) 

8. The most famous of Alessi's villas--Tuscan order below 
and fluted Corinthian pilasters above, richly carved 
frieze and cornice, beautiful roof-balustrade. As the 
Countess has perspicaciously remarked, the gardens at 
Scassi are singular. Almost alone among Genoese villas, 
the Villa Scassi stands at the foot of a hill, with 

the gardens rising behind it instead of descending 
below it to the sea. 

The Countess' interest in—and knowledge of—gardens 
is great (cf. the description of her English garden 
in Letter 1, note 8). The Countess' garden is, in 
addition, of some historical importance. It has been 
established that scattered sections of The Idylls of 
the King , most probably "Pelleas and Ettarre" and 
"The Last Tournament." were conceived in the Countess' 
garden. The poem Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal, written 
three years before his marriage to Emily Gellwood, was 
written by the thirty-eight year old Tennyson during 
an entertainment in what was to become the garden of 
the Countess. The Countess, although very young at 
the time, recalled the incident with the greatest of 
clarity. 

9. This sketch, unfortunately, has not come down to us. 
Pierpont Glade in Gardens in Her Majesty 's Realms (1884) 
remarks (p. 86):"The vogue of terraced gardens with 
retaining walls with triple niches divided by Atlantides 
supporting a delicately carved entablature dates from 
the late 1870's. The sources of this triple niche-- 
Atlantides motif, although probably Italian, have not 
been ascertained." In all probability it was this 
sketch of the terraced gardens at the Villa Scassi 

sent by the Countess to MSlisande Pritchard on June 30, 
1876 which initiated the triple niche--Atlantides motif 
vogue in English landscape gardening, a vogue which 
continued until the death of Edward VII. 



July 3. 1876, Monday 
In the Tyrrhenian Sea 


Dearest Clive, 1 

You and your readers should know than an entertainment took 
place on hoard the H.M.S. Livingston Sunday which, I am sure, 
is epochal. At 8 P.M. last evening, under my direction, a complete 
performance of Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridice was given en bateau'. 

(Clive, dearest, is it possible that my life and the history of 
art are once again conjoined? ) Monteverdi's La Favola d' Orfeo , 

I'm sure you will agree, is too austere for performance at sea. 

The production of Orfeo on the 2nd (Gluck’s birthday, 171*0 was, of 
course, the Viennese version, which was so moving in 1859- How 
can anyone ever forget that season in Paris. That was a year. 

Anna Palini and Gabriella Palermo, both of whom came on 
board at Genoa, sang the principal roles.^ The "Che farfi senza 
Euridice" of the former was perfection itself.^ Clara Ardsley 
sang the role of Amor. In the scene at the tomb of Eurydice and in 
that of the Elysian Fields—due primarily to the repeated entreaties 
of the chorus—I consented to assume the role of a shepherdess, and 
a Blessed Spirit, respectively. The chaste beauty and tranquil 
felicity of the Blessed Spirits as they led Orfeo to his beloved 
can not be imagined, particularly as that scene was staged on the 
Promenade Deck against the radiant Tyrrhenian sky at twilight \ 
Mesdames Palini, Palermo and Ardsley will not disembark, happily, 
until Ceylon. It therefore seems likely that other maritime 
entertainments such as that which took place yesterday on the H.M.S. 
Livingston will be offered in the course of the next two months, 
entertainments--doubtless other maritime premieres will be given-- 
of which you and your readers should know. You, dearest Clive, 
will be the first in London to know. 


Affectionately, 


^ 2 ? 


Notes on Letter jjs "July 3, 18?6, Monday, In the Tyrrhenian Sea." 

1. The friendship of the Countess and Clive, Lord Margate, dates 
from November 1859 in Paris. Following the loss of "dear Fitzy" 

(cf, Letter #4, Note 7) in the Autumn of 1859 the Countess 
discretely—and temporarily—withdrew from London to her Parisian 
"hotel particulier" on the Rue Fortuny, near the Avenue de 
Villiers. Lord Margate, then studying art in Paris, supplied 

the Countess not only with invaluable advice during the re¬ 
decoration of her continental pied S. terre, but also with some 
fine old damask for the drawing room. Lord Margate became, 
in the next, decade, one of the most respected critics in 
England. His pronouncements on contemporary art, music, and 
the theater in Elysium —the biweekly journal which he founded-- 
are, of course, well known. 

2. The philanthropy of the Countess is legendary. As early as 
1868 she and Edgar Greene (cf. Letter #1, Note 2) were con¬ 
sidered the patrons of the arts in Paris. It is generally 
acknowledged that without the moral and financial support of 
the Countess and her third husband that the world premiere of 
Hamlet by Ambroise Thomas at the Paris OpSra on March 9, 1868, 

, for example, would not have taken place. 

3. In Monteverde's La Favola d' Orfeo , as in the standard legend, 

the loss of Eurydice is irrevocable. Such is not the case, however, 
in Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridice, see Note 7. below. 

4. Christoph Willibald von Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridice , text in 
Italian by Raniero da Calzabigi, was first produced at the 
Burgtheater, Vienna, October 5. 1762. Gluck rewrote the opera, 
adding much music, for the Paris production of August 2, 1774, 
using a French text by Pierre Louis Moline. The Viennese version, 
however, regained its primacy with the Parisian performance of 
November 19, 1859 at the ThS&tre Lyrique. (The English trans¬ 
lation of Orfeo ed Euridice undertaken by Fanny Malone Raymond 
and used for the American premiere of Orfeo at the Winter Garden 
in New York on November 25, 1863, although available at the time, 
was considered puerile and unaesthetic by the Countess and would 
not, of course, have been used for the maritime premi&re of this 
important work.) For the Paris production of November 19, 1859 
the Countess had taken her usual box. It was that production 
which the Countess recalled in entirety from memory—particularly 
the performance of Pauline Viardot-Garcia--and which she faith¬ 
fully recreated on July 2, 18?6 on board the Livingston. 

5« The year 1859 was, to be sure, memorable. In addition to the 
revival of the Viennese version of Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridic e 
on November 19 at the Theatre Lyrique, it should be noted that 
in. September of that year Wagner arrived in Paris--having completed 
Tristan und Isolde during the Summer—and set up an active 
establishment in the Rue Newton, near the Etoile. To it came 
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( Notes on Letter £, page 2) 


the distinguished friends and fashionable acquaintances of 
Liszt's daughter Blandine and other well-wishersi Emile Ollivier 
(Blandine's husband and leader of Napoleon's repressed opposition), 

FrSd6ric Villot (head of the Imperial Museums), Carvalho (Director 
of the Lyric Theatre), Cosima Liszt, Hans von Billow, Gustave 

Dore, Charles Baudelaire, Hector Berlioz, and others. Also, ^ 

on November 24, 1859, just five days after the Gluck. revival, 
the first edition—1250 copies—of Darwin's The Origin of 
Species was published by John Murray. 

6. The role of Orfeo, originally written for contralto (the male 
contralto Guadagni) was, like many other male roles in the operas 
of the time, rewritten by Gluck for the tenor voice for the 
Paris performance of August 2, 1774. At the November 19, 1859 
performance the role of Orfeo was sung by the noted female 
contralto Pauline Viardot-Garcia. It is not.surprising, then, 
that the Countess should insist that the principals at the 
maritime premi&re of Orfeo ed Euridice should be sung by a 
contralto (Anna Pal ini) and a soprano (Gabriella Palermo), and 
not by a tenor and soprano. 

7. As Orfeo and Eurydice mount higher and higher from the nether 
world the latter becomes increasingly downcast because Orfeo 
seems no longer to love her. Not once have their eyes met. 

She would rather remain below than return to earth without his 

love. Orfeo is bound by the agreement not to reveal the cause 1 

of his strange behavior. When they are almost in sight of the 

land of the living, she cries out with such heart-rending pathos 

that, in a moment of forgetfulness, Orfeo looks back, only to 

see her sink lifeless to the ground. Now his sorrow is even 

more profound than before. Utterly disconsolate, he expresses 

his grief in a melody of sublime pathos, "Che farS senza 

Euridice." Amor, who has been watching Orfeo, is so deeply 

moved by this impassioned outcry that he restores Eurydice to 

life and permits the rejoicing lovers to proceed to the world 

above. 

I 

8. Madame Clara Ardsley, the noted English soprano, having 
recently completed a triumphant continental farewell tour,, 
is en route to Ceylon where she will rejoin her husband, Sir 
Ax"thur Ardsley, the tea magnate. 
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And al l so very easy 

Walking waking pertly on the veiled piazza light 
knew hope otherwise to re-infuse the sons made of 
former days. Nolad even I wing on two now belong 
above the garden in the pack the area where the 
bower of the quail quakes in even staccato blurtings. 
Here lives still in the even-natured on the West 
Whill attest he be over of my former aspirations 
toscin not. II legs but now such is the state it 
meant over and over aging the mecotte cup in the 
alten bush ash the more it mettle he sees to rise 
up there in space pace it all once over again. Yet 
it naturally is if won butter bolt her now it surges 
mar too through the reigns of veins not stopping 
popping but where how do you do so that when next 
it mepple do not so traverse spite fulcan bittle 
better the knot. Each peach day hell quando I'll 
bet the rest will will of the waves that make it all 
so easy each of the seventy plus and maybe more make 
the travel back and up and down with eyes that seek 
and search and pelt it over the sun. I ask but not 
pout loud to me but that's ok pay not the knell. 

And all so very easy. 

(Thoughts inspired by Finnegans Wake and Ulysses . 
Written down on the fifteenth of September, 1974) 
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Mes tr5s chers Earl et Monique, 

Avant dScouvert une ume thetoale dans laquelle li ne Poussait pas 
de fleurs, j'ai decide qu'il serait une trfes Donne id<5e de m y 
installer. Les batiments a gauche, sur cette photo, reprSsentent 
une ville que je viens de crSer—une gesticulation f demonstrative, 
bien sur. Les deux poissons-monstres a mes pieds s appellent 
Hen?i et Fritz. Ils se regardent l'un 1*autre. Us ne se soucient 
aucunement de la fleur qui vient de s'Spanouir au-dessus eux- 
un crime odieux, n'est-ce pas? Ce qui est pire, si celaesx 
possible, c'est qu’ils ne s'occupent non plus de ^ ^Itifchemise-ia 
le dos de Fritz (le poisson-monstre J droite) * ..^ ns ^ d ?alre? 
se trouve la these de la fleur, une these que 3 ai d6cxd6 d aSrer 
un peu un bel aprSs-midi de juillet. Done, vous voyez sur cette 
photo une representation de ma these, une semaine (d ® u * 
avant la defense (la soutenance). II y avait pas mal d eiemen 
nutritifs dans le sol, car la fleur, comme je vous ai ait, je 
crois, a passe quatre-vingts minutes tr6s agreables au solei . 

A la fin de la defense, jWi= tout prSt a prendre des yessres 
pour des lanternes. Enfin, assez de ces histoires botamques. 

Je suis tres heureux d'avoir de vosnouvelles. 11 m'est d ^ fl °i d ? ... 
de croire que Natacha est nee au mois d avril. C Start qui., Heraclit , 
je crois, qui parlait du fleuve de temps. Cela me fait penser, 
naturellement, a une po6sie d'Apollinaire: ... Les mains di l 
mains restons face a face/ Tandis que sous/ Le pont de nos bras 
oasse/ Des etemels regards l'onde si lasse./ Vienne la nuit oonn 
l'heure/ Les jours s’en vont je demeure." II doit y avoir de beaux, 
moments, le moment oh, par exemple, Natacha se rend compte que 
le soleil, c'est le soleil. La croissance physique et mteliectueiie, 
c'est quelque chose de miraculeux, un ph6nom&me que je comprends, 
et que je ne compronds pas du tout. 

Au milieu du mois d'aout, je crois, j'ai donnS un coup de tSISphone 
au chef du department de frangais (un etre qui se P^nd pour un 
oracle) a Brooklyn College. Je vous ai raconte cette triste 
histoire? Je ne crois pas. Pour le faire court, et afin de ne pas 
rouvrir la plaie, je n'enseigne pas.cette ann§e_a Brooklyn College. 

II y a deux femmes de caract&re puritain et vieillot qui font 
partie du Appointments Committee etqui ont decide v q avait rien& 
cheveux longs n'a pas l’air professional. II n y avait rien a 
faire. C'Stait fini pour moi. J'ai parlS a un avocat a T?he Americ 
Civil Liberties Union, mais franchement, je ne suis pas optimiste. 

M&me si le gagne mon proc&s, je ne vais pas enseigner la-bas. 

J'ai telephone a UNICEF hier—encore une fois je vais travailler 
dans les bureaux de l'ONU. (Toutes les universites avaient d § 3 a 
nommS leurs professeurs pour cette annSe quand Brooklyn ™ a d ^ t ., . 

de m'en aller.) A ce moment, je suis tout a fait persuade que 3 J^ rai 
un professorat soit pour le semestre de pnntemps sort pour 1 ann 6 e 
prochaine. On espSre; en tout cas, 3e ne quitte pas New York. 

La musique, la musique, la ir,unique. Moi, je n ' ai PJ S . 

Les Trovens. Dites aux Troyens qo ll faut absolument qu l] -® P^®f® nt 
par NewYork cet hiver. Merci. Mahler, Bruckner et Wagner se sont 
tous instalies a New York il y a deux semaines. Je ne sais oh 
aller tout d'abord. Je suis un cours a NYU sur Wagner. Pourtant... 
je suis fatigue et il faut que je vous dise bonsoir. J ecnrai 
encore sous peu. 


Pax: 

J'ai donne votre adresse a Jay & Nancy Houghton. Ils sont a Lucerne. 
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I’eltllliSllll de^miraculeux^un phenLLe que je comprends. 
et que je ne comprends pas du tout. 

oracle) e BroShlyn College Je vous ai raconte -tte.trrs.^ 
histoire? Je ne crois pas Pour le ^ & Brooklyn College. 

?r7a r deux Pl fe-;s 3 de n cSaoil?e Britain et vieillot qui font 

partie du Appointments Committee etqot decade que celul^ & 

SKffiHrSSu*: WWBP* 

543-. SSSf;=€rS F lSir 

encore sous peu. 


Pax i 

J'ai donnS votre adresse a Jay & Nancy Houghton. Us sont a Lucerne. 
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Why i_ this true ? How is this possibl e? 

"Coleridge" is free. I gave him liberty. I gave him form. 

I freed him from the New York Times of Sunday, March 10, 
197^. I am a liberator. "Coleridge" soars above the 
Conservatory, he is here. Yet he is not here. He is with 
Gaudier-Brzeska's "Bird Swallowing a Fish," with the 
"Liebestod," with Emma Bovary, with Donald's streams of 
consciousness, with Petrushka, with Trebbe's poems, with 
Margot Charming, with the "PathStique," with the model 
animals created by Poulenc. But if he is with them, then 
he must be here, for they are. Why is this true? How is 
this possible? 

My dictionary--the "thin paper" 1959 edition of Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary , based on the second edition of 
Webster 's New International Dictionary —contains The Waste 
Land , The Sea Gull , The Portrait of a Lady . They are there. 
They are there, but I cannot see them. Eliot, Chekhov, and 
James knew they were there. That it why they exist. I 
freed "Coleridge," James freed Isabe Archer. He did so 
by arranging given words in a particu-ar order. He put 
the word "Under" before the word "certain" before the word 
"circumstances" before the word "there" before the word 
"are" before the word "few" before the word "hours" before 
the word "in" before the word "life," and so on, and Isabel 
Archer, in a sublime moment, was born. The arrangement of 
words arrived at by James in The Portrait of a Lady repre¬ 
sents a conceptual form. The words "Donnybrook Fair donor 
Don Quixote donsie don't donzel doodle," do not represent 
a conceptual form, at least not at the moment. Someday 
they may. James freed a conceptual form from a sequence 
of words. He created a novel. 
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The word "despair" is found in my dictionary on page 225, 
in the left hand column, the seventh word down the page. 

Have I created a conceptual form by describing where that 
word is found? I have not. I have taken away its liberty. 
To name is to kill. I have particularized the location 
of its title, but what is its form? 

What of sculpture? What of music? What of painting? 

"Bird in Space," "Das Lied von der Erde," and "L'Enterrement 
Ornans," tell us the names of conceptual forms but that 
is all. They are useful labels. The definition of the word 
found in my dictionary on page 225 in the left hand column, 
the seventh word down the page, is also a useful label. Are 
all birds in space identical? Are all songs of the earth 
identical? Are ill burials at Ornans identical? Are all 
despairs identical? How is this possible? Why is this true? 

Why is the Rouen cathedral worth defending? Is it because 
of the limestone? the ancient limestone? It is not. It is 
because that limestone was given a particular conceptual 
form, a form which represents something, just as "Mild und 
leise wie er lachelt, wie das Auge hold er bffnet—seh ihr's, 
Freunde?" represents something. Those somethings must be 
defended. Gaudier-Brzeska died defending a conceptual form. 
The history of art is nothing if not an index of conceptual 
forms. One day "Coleridge" was not. The next day he was. 
"Coleridge's" conceptual form existed before he did. I 
created him out of papier machS. Respighi made his "Ucelli" 
out of quavers. In the beginning was the bird, and the 
bird was made flesh. 
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Flaubert gave the prosaic reality of nineteenth-century 
Normandy a form, a form which is so well articulated that 
it becomes transparent, and Emma's life appears like yours 
and mine--formless. That is the difference between art 
and life. The former must have a form. The latter need 
not, but surely can, as Whistler and Wilde taught us. 

Words, like art, have a shape. Joyce shaped words in 
such a way that they assume meanings they do not in¬ 
herently possess. Their shape is meaningful. They are 
not. "Pletzz mreelistop hoot," when assigned a particular 
vocal form, means, for all men, "I love you." 

The musical score incarnates ("camalis") a sequence of 
notes which, when played, must have a precise shape—the 
task of the conductor is to find the shape envisioned by 
the composer. Mahler's Symphony No. 5 has a different 
shape when conducted by Bruno Walter than when conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein. 

"And the larks trilled unflaggingly, and the quail called 
to one another, and the cry of the com crane sounded as 
though someone were rattling an old iron door handle." 

Everyone willingly agrees that a circle and square have a 
particular shape. "Shut the door," "Le DSjeuner sur l'herbe," 
"joy," and "slowly" also have a shape. What does "hope" 
look like? Is it round? Is it flat? Enter the artist. 

When the word "hope" is assigned a conceptual form, it is 
comprehensible to all men. The word "hope" is meaningful, 
only to those who know English. Form is universal. Content 
is not. m he word "hope" was created when it was agreed 
that it has a particular conceptual form. We don't have 
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to carry a three-dimensional cube in our pocket in order 
to remember what a cube looks like. In the beginning was 
the word and the word was made flesh. Not true. In the 
beginning was the conceptual form and then came the word. 

Most of us know most of the words in the dictionary, but 
most of us don't know what they look like. Choreographers 
create gestural shells. Dancers supply the flesh. Play- 
writes create gestural shells. Actors supply the flesh. 

The dictionary gives the names of the words and attempts 
to characterize the content. What about the form? 

The statement "All plots are dull" is absolutely true and, 
unfortunately, it is almost universally misunderstood. 

The number of subjects for art is finite. The number of 
forms for that finite content is infinite. It's as simple 
as that. Every age deals with the same content. Every age 
creates new forms. Form and content are inseparable. 
Michangelo's David is different from Bernini's David. Most 
people are repelled by modem art because most people are 
frightened by new forms. 

We see the world as Chekhov did when we realize that the 
conceptual form of "Uncle Vanya" is a matter of life and 
death. When the curtain goes up we are in the Prozorov 
house. It is the fifth of May. We are there. We are 
not. "Coleridge" soars above the Conservatory, he is here. 

Yet he is not. He is with Gaudier-Brezeska's "Bird 
Swallowing a Fish," with the "Liebestod," with Emma Bovary, 
with Donald's streams of consciousness, with Petrushka, 
with Trebbe's poems, with Margot Charming, with the "PathStiq '.e, 
with the model animals created by Poulenc. 


(Thoughts written down after having seen THE SAVAGE MESSIAH 
and THE MUSIC LOVERS on October 5 , 1974) 












October 8, 197^ 



Dear Aunt Edna, 

I was delighted to receive your letter last week. So 
many years have passed since we last saw each other. You 
are, however, undeniably present in this room at this very 
moment, just as you have been many many times before. In 
that picture of you sitting in your armchair in St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church Home that Mom has you look exactly as you 
did when last we saw each other at the Homestead in the 
Fall of 1962. 

My doctoral dissertation, of which I am very proud, has 
the following title: "The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions 
of Space and Art in the Nineteenth-Century French Novel: 

A Study of the Form and Content of the Descriptions of 
Landscape in Atala, RenS, Illusions Percies , La Chartreuse 
de Parme, Madame Bovary , Le Ventre de Puris, and A Rebours , 
and of the Form and Content of those Novels seen as 
Autonomous Aesthetic Phenomena." The title is long but, I 
think, very descriptive. Most of my graduate work has been 
more or less inter-disciplinary. I find the history of art 
and the history of literature both equally interesting. 

That being the case, I was able to s tisfy both interests 
in writing my dissertation. The da that my bound copy 
arrived from the bindery was, as y can well imagine, an 
unforgetable day. It all became i redibly real. Three 
years of my life were there in fr .t of me, between two 
covers. I immediately created a s ace on my bookshelf for 
the new arrival. 

In the past se- ral years I hav taught in the State University 
of New York, College at Oswego- Brooklyn College, and, on a 
part time basis, in a private ..gh school. Teaching, I am 
quite convinced, is a most re- drding profession. I am 
prepared to spend the rest o J my life doing just that. At 
the moment I am not teachin but I have filed an application 
for a position in a prograr organized by the New York school 
system for Hatians. There a significant Hatian population 
in New York now and there 3 a need for bilingual teachers. 

So I may be teaching Eng sh to Hatians who know only French. 

I have taught English to oreign students before and have 
enjoyed it very much. 


I have lived in New Y . for three years. Whatever its faults, 
it has more opera an :oncerts than any other city in the ^ . 

world. That is the 1 -son I am here. Music ^particularly 1 
Brahms, Mahler, and .'agner^ has become a very important part 
of my life. 1 




I hope that you sire well and that we shall see each other 
before too long 


Love, 


MGMNYAT MSB 
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DONALO POWELL 
51 BATEMAN AVE 
CRANESVILLE PA 16410 

TREB8E, THE COUNTESS. NI HAVE UANIMOUSLY AGREED THAT AN AUTUMAL 
HOLIDAY IN THE COUNTRY NOUS FERAIT BEAUCOUP DE 8IEN WE HAVE BOOKEO 
PASSAGE ON THURSDAY THE 24ITH# THE DAY BEFORE CHAUCER'S BIRTH, AMO 
WILL ARRIVE IN ERIE AT 9145 BY THE MOON ABOARD A GREYBEAST. ARE 
THERE ANY PICTURESQUE PASSAGES, RUINS OR WATERFALLS NEAR CRANESVILLE 
THAT WE MIGHT APPRECIATE AND OR SKETCH? WE ARE ANTICIPATING APPROPIATE 
ARRIVAL FANFARE, AND CELEBRATIONS AND WRITES 

ROBERT POWELL 24*9 WEST 76TH ST NEW YORK NY 10023 

13132 EDT 
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"Mankind and animals, lions, eagles and partridges, 
homed deer, geese, spiders, silent fish inhabiting 
the sea, starfish and those creatures invisible to the 
naked eye—in short, in a word, all living things, all 
living things, all living things, having run their sad 
course, are extinct. Eons have passed since a living 
soul has stirred on the earth's surface. And this poor 
moon shines its light in vain. In the meadows the cranes 
no longer waken with a cry and the May beetles' murmur is 
silent in the limes. It is cold, cold, cold! Empty, 
empty, empty! Terrible, terrible, terrible! The bodies 
of the living creatures have crumbled to dust and as 
eternal matter metamorphosed into rocks, into water, into 
clouds, their souls are now as one. That peaceful universal 
soul is me."''" 

"I am stone 

I was here first. 

And mine are the stories 
2 

of the earth." 
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To begin to appreciate the conceptual form and content 
of The Book of Itone by Gail Trebbe it is necessary to see 
that collect >n of forty-nine poems (the collection origin¬ 
ally conte' .ed fifty poems; in the copy before me, however, 
which was hand delivered by the author, the pentultimate 
poem was removed) in relationship to that re-orientation 
of artistic thought which occurred during the final decades 
of the nineteenth century, a re-orientation of thought which, 
as everyone now agrees, was epochal in significance. Beginning 
during the final decades of the nineteenth century--to attempt 
to determine a specific year would be not only hopelessly 
naive, but also a futile undertaking--the time world of history, 
it must be ...derstood, was supplanted by the timeless world 
of myth as the content of art. Similarly, and inevitably, 
temporal form was supplanted by spatial form as the form of 
art. The imitation of the appearances of beings and things 
such as they are perceived by the senses (What does the 
Rouen cathedral look like in the morning sun?) is no longer 
considered to be the purpose of an Rather, the purpose of 
art is to discover, not by recourse jo the senses, but by 
recourse to the intellect, the essential nature of beings 
and things (What is a cathedral?). This re-orientation of 
the purpose of art is necessary in that the position of the 
artist with reference to the work of art has changed. No 
longer is the artist a consciously detached spectator of 
empirical reality, a spectator who is not only outside of, 
but also at a fixed distance from, the reality he represents 
(mimesis). Rather, the modern artist is a participant in 
the reality he disc, vers by abandoning exterior, concrete, 
and real space and penetrating the immaterial realm of 
art itself (methexis) . Des Esseintes' entry into Fontenay- 
aux-Roses is informative. In entering Fontenay-aux-Roses 
Des Esseintes literally enters a work of art which he has 
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created and of which he is an integral part. 

Mimesis, it can be argued, implies "looking at" (from 
without inwards), methexis, on the other hand, implies 
"looking within" and "looking out from" (from within out¬ 
wards) . The former shows us merely the mechanism of 
history. Its art-procedure is mechanical. It gives us 
the citizen. The latter lays bare the organism of mankind. 
Its art-procedure is organic. It gives us man. In both 
instances it is imperative that what is described be 
described by the artist £ua spectator and not by the artist 
qua artist. The artist, in order to do so, must transcend 
his individual needs, desires and aspirations. If you would 
know how an artist who "looks at" successfully separates 
those seemingly inseparable roles that the artist necessarily 
occupies, you would be well-advised to read Madame Bovary . 

If you would know how an artist who "looks within" and "looks 
out from" successfully separates those roles, you would be 
well-advised to read The Book of Ston e. In both instances, 
the separation of those roles results in the creation of 
works of art which are objective records of consciousness. 

The author, it follows, is a recording consciousness. When 
the author is "looking at," that objective record of con¬ 
sciousness is necessarily inextricable from a single, and 
highly particularized, temporal and spatial structure—the 
time world of history. Read the Bovary . When the author 
is "looking within" and "looking out from," that objective 
record of consciousness is outside of time and space. It is 
a record of the timeless, eternal, and immutable world of 
myth. 

"I am the historian 
of the years 
and the seasons cannot 
cajole or injure me. 
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I am the scribe 

of the mountains 

and they form 

their existence around me. 

I am the mouthpiece 

of lost tribes 

and I proclaim the fate 

of their battles and icons. 


I am the prophet 
of eternity 

and the waves carry my word 
to every shore." 5 


"Every day the day begins 
before me 
and revolves 
around me." ° 


"They are the kings of earth. 
When cities fall 
they go down with them. 

But they stay behind 

to teach _ 

their history to the future." < 


For a million springs, the grass has risen 
outside the cave, 

and quelled the blood of the hunt. 

Still, the mouthpiece of trites 
repeats its magical rites 
in dark ignorance." 8 


"They will rule eternally, 
their only edict 
their own immutability. 
Every day the day 
arrives to weave its 
fabric around their legends. 
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Dear Donald, 


September 3, 1974 




Barzun offers the following thoughts a propos the egg lady: 
"It was the confusion of vulgarity with popularity? and in 
so saying it is necessary to redefine '-ulgarity, for in the 
same.period /the late 19th century/ the word acquired a new 
meaning. Originally it meant what belongs to the crowd and 
is liked by it; the crowd being the common people, rough 
and untutored. It is this sort of vulgarity that salts 
Shakespeare's plays or Hogarth's scenes, and is seldom 
absent from great art. But with the advent of industrial 
city dwelling, popular crudity was lost. What had been 
rough became falsely polished, pretentious, apish, ind cheap. 
The common people of former ages had made folk songs and 
folk tales and had sung them themselves; the new plebs had 
cheap songs and cheap tales made for them by hacks in 
imitation of the high-class product. A new vulgarity, 
known by its falseness and pride, henceforth permeated 
culture." (Jacques Barzun. Darwin, Marx, Wagner: Critique 
of a Heritage. Originally published by Little, Brown & * 
Company in 1941; Revised second Edition Doubleday Anchor 
Books, Garden City, New York, 1958) The above remarks by 
Barzun are from the Revised second edition, p. 309. 


"I AM BUILT OTHERV,'IDE, I HAVE SENSITIVE NERVES--BEAUTY 
GLAMOR AND LIGHT I MUST HAVE. THE WORLD OWES ME WHAT 
I REQUIRE! I CANNOT LIVE ON A MISERABLE POST OF ORGANIST 
LIKE YOUR MASTER BACH’. IS IT SUCH AN UNHEARD OF DEMAND 
WHEN I ASK THE LITTLE BIT OF LUXURY THAT I ENJOY BE GIVEN 
ME? I, I WHO HOLD A THOUSAND ENJOYMENTS IN STORE FOR THE 
WORLD." (Wagner, in one of his more generous moments). 



In September 1974 Edna P. Loomis wrote the letter which i« re 
produced below (letter post marked Sept. 30, 1974 Detroit, MI 
to S. Robert Powell: 






SOL LUCET OMNIBUS i ONE HUNDRED APHORISMS CULLED BY 
THE AUTHOR FROM THIRTY YEARS OF DEVASTATING EXPERIENCE 
ON THE PLANET EARTH, AND WRITTEN DOWN DURING THE FIRST 
DAYS G** SEPTEMBER IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE THOUSAND 
NINE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR, TO BE USED IN THE 
EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, IN THE TRAINING OF HOUSEHOLD 
STAFFS, AND IN THE ACCLIMATIZATION OF THE NON-INDIGENOUS. 


S. Robert Powell 



My Enigmatic Aphrodite, The Countess Castiglione 


Adolphe Hriun. French, 1811-1877 
Countess Castiglione 
Photograph 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Gijrof George Da*is, 19-18 
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Physical strength and physical beauty are rarely found 
in conjunction with mental strength and mental beauty. 

********** 

Those who are prolix in vague analogies are lucid. 

********** 

Most twentieth-century Italians are Philistines. They 
would be happier in Spain. 

********** 

Figurative language is necessary because we no longer 
live in trees. 


********** 


The library in the English house, like Lourdes, Assisi, 
and Canterbury, is a "lieu sacrS." In both, solemnity 
is recommended, ritual encouraged, and silence mandatory. 


********** 


J 
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The middle class is frightened by such terms as 
"trompe-l'oeil," "C sharp minor,” and "transept." 

********** 

The vulgar throng has an unnatural passion for newspapers. 

********** 

Revolutions remind man that evolution, for better or 
worse, is an on-going process. 

********** 

Wheat, history, and art have this in common—they are 
precious, and should not be mistaken for chaff, current 
events, and life, which are waste products. 

********** 

Human beings deserve something much better than each other. 

********** 





r 






There is nothing like a good platitude for placing one's 
guilt within the context of history. 


********** 


Gregariousness is a great mistake. One-half of one-half 
is less than one-fourth. 


********** 

The interior monologue, like the telephone, should be 
used with great care. 

********** 

The well-planned seduction, like the well-made play, 
requires a catalyst. 

********** 

Walking is the most neglected of the fine arts. 

********** 


J 
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Both the "nouveau riche" and the "nouveau pauvre" often 
find it necessary to effect certain deletions in their 
address books. 


********** 


Newspapers should not be read in public, and should, 
under no circumstances, contain illustrations. 


********** 


Flaubert and Zola re-affirmed the Renaissance belief that 
one and one are two. 


********** 

When the caveman first picked up a club he began, in many 
respects, the industrial revolution. 

********** 

The French are a nation of "poseurs," primarily because of 
their fear of appearing English. 


********** 



No idea can be repeated without taking on the color of 
the mind that receives it. 


********** 

Without artifice there is no such thing as nature. 

********** 

In the country, enthusiasm is usually synonymous with 
virtue and health. In the city, it is often called 
decadence. 

********** 

A peasant is a peasant is a peasant. 

********** 

Those people who "eat to live," view walking as a means 
of transportation. Those who "live to eat," view walking 
as an art. 


>10 
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The middle class would be much happier under absolute 
monarchy. 


********** 


Philanthropy, more often than not, is motivated by 
self-interest. 


********** 


Huysmans discovered that the "here" and the "there" are 
indistinguishable. 


********** 


People who fill their houses with gadgets are either 
unable or unwilling to engage in conversation. 


********** 


The middle class considers itself to be wonderfully 
tolerant. It can tolerate everything, except heterogeneity. 


********** 
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The most incorruptible witness to obliquity is v' jidity. 

********** 

If Cleopatra's nose had not been as it was, Western 
Europe would have found it necessary to re-define beauty. 

********** 


Provincialism is reprehensible only when found in city 
dwellers. 


********** 


Oracular dehiscence, like "sauce bechamel," is occasionally 
useful but seldom necessary. 


********** 


If the history of America were to be described solely on 
the basis of those events that transpired in the American 
parlor, the colonists would doubtless appear as embarassed 
gentleman farmers. 


********** 


L 
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The middle class would be less confused it it belonged 
to the proletariat. 


********** 


If a competition were organized in order to select ten 
new saints, ten new saints would doubtless be chosen. 
Twenty new sinners would, however, simultaneously come 
into existence. 


********** 


The Hindus have their sacred cows. The French have 
Racine, Sainte-Beuve, and Sartre. 


********** 


People who write aphorisms on public conveyances are 
suspect. 


********** 


A countess, surely, cannot be expected to dine with a 
mere citizen, no matter what his credentials. 


******* *** 
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The gods have passed but they are immortal. They have 
won out in the end. 


********** 


A deliberate attempt to avoid being awkward inevitably 
results in gaucheness, either physical or mental. 


********** 


The middle class is incapable of intellectual enthusiasm 
because it sees no distinction between the literal and 
the figurative. 


********** 


The middle class regularly vilifies the past in an effort 
to reconcile satiety and guilt. 


********** 


Sex is God’s greatest joke on mankind. 


********** 
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The sentence: "The countess was accused of being a snob 
because she deigned not to leave her posh appartments 
at 4 P.M. in order to greet her visitors" would not have 
been understood by the literate Elizabethean. 


********** 


The arts represent, both for the esthetican and the 
un-educated, something un-natural. 


********** 


The proverb, "A rolling stone gathers no moss" is unclear. 
Which, if either, is to be commended—the stone which rolls 
or the moss which fails to adhere? 


********** 


Reality and a representation of reality are easily confused. 
The esthete and the uneducated often do so. To mistake a 
representation of a representation of reality for a repre¬ 
sentation of reality is naive. Such is the dominion of the 
half-educated. 


********** 


Art is not possible without the acknowledgment that the 
present is not an end in itself. This is why the middle 
class is inartistic. 


********** 
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Mankind's only common denominator is found about a foot 
below the navel. Mankind's only un-common denominator is 
found about a foot above the shoulders. 


********** 


Art provides a palliation of the pain of enduring reality. 


********** 


Self-hate, unlike self-love, is not always infertile. 

********** 


The untutored masses have always rejected modern art. 
This they do because it implicitly proclaims their 
principal, but generally unconscious and often un- 
articulated fear—their own death. 


********** 


The voice of the middle class should, of course, be 
heard—but not directly and only once every fifty years 


********** 
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The middle class is most tractable when told what to 
think. 


********** 


Queen Victoria's bonnets reminded the world, once again, 
that headgear can be expressive. 


********** 


Great acts of cruelty are warranted, it appears, only 
when carried out under the aegis of organized religion. 


********** 


Public transportation, at its worst, is inconvenient or 
exhausting, at its best, exhilarating or edifying. 


********** 


Solitude can be cacophonous, especially when one is forced 
to live in a reduced state. 


********** 


— 
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The imprecision of yellow is its most explicit quality. 


********** 


Music is a necessai-y anodyne because the world is too 
dreadful to be continuously confronted. 


********** 


The English must live on an island. They need to be 
surrounded by water. 


********** 


My strongest objections to "middle class morality" are 
primarily phonological. 


********** 


The only way to explain to the Englishman the nature of 
that room found in the American house known as the "den" 
is to frequently allude to the bathroom. 


********** 





The educated philistine would be well advised to always 
remain silent. 


********** 


Prince Albert's greatest accomplishment was his discovery 
that the color gray need not exist. 


********** 


The newspaper is a highly accurate index of the in¬ 
consequential thoughts and actions of historically un¬ 
important individuals. 


********** 

The rich are patrons of the arts. The affluent patronize 
their friends. 


********** 


After having seen Canaletto's paintings, Venice is a 
disappointment. 


********** 


J 
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We admire most in others those qualities we despise in 
ourselves. 


********** 


Most men are awe-struck of the brilliant but only admire 
gaucheness and stupidity. 


********** 


Biological evolution cannot be prevented by adhering to 
rigid ethical codes. The middle class, after all, is 
not what it used to be. 


********** 


In home furnishings, as in thought, the middle class 
insists on benign uniformity. 


********** 


Prepackaged food and slang have this in common—both are 
bland expedients which should be used only in emergencies. 




Simplicity cannot be overpraised. 


********** 


The French court perfected the fine art of doing nothing, 
and did likewise, historically. 


* * * 


Insouciance must be willed in order to be convincing, 
otherwise it is most unbecoming. 


********** 


The great formless multitude descends twice daily into 
the subway, and in so doing ascends to the realm of 
poetry. 


********** 


The "nouveau riche" performs a vital function in the 
history of art. He is the guardian and defender of the 
unnecessary, the popular, and the non-aesthetic. As such, 
he accelerates the process of history by separating the 
vulgar from the worthwhile. 
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When we are not on the brink of self-pity we are ready 
to immolate someone else for what we know to be our own 
sins. 


********** 


There's nothing like a good proverb for letting you 
know that you are not alone. 


********** 


If France were an island, French grammar, like English wine, 
would be nonexistent. 


********** 

If England were not an island, English pronunciation, 
like French wine, would be logical. 

********** 


Mass education, like mass entertainment, is said to be 
effective only when it reaffirms. 


********** 


L 



Those people who walk like gorillas probably prefer 
bananas to plums. 


********** 


Heteromorphous, like rhizocephalous, castrametation, 
prothonotarial, discountenance, and crinkurn-crankurn, 
contains fourteen letters. 


********** 


Queen Victoria performed a great service for the English--- 
she demonstrated that monarchy not only endures but triumphs. 


********** 


Under Louis-Philippe the citizens of France learned only 
one thing—how to play a proper game of whist. 


********** 


Those people who gesticulate in excess would rather use 
sticks than words as means of communication. 


*07 
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The thoughts and gestures of the middle class have this 
in common—both are mechanical and utterly lacking in 
subtlety. 


********** 


Repetitive gestures are often empty, but occasionally 
transcend themselves. 


********** 


The half-educated man, like the small child, invariably 
confuses quantity with quality. 


It is erroneous to believe that English, when spoken 
slowly and loudly, is immediately comprehensible to all 
people. 


********** 


The need for recognition is the permanent Bestia Trionfans 
that sends the artist, once again, back into the arena. 


********** 








Governments that fail to support artists insure the 
survival of art. 


********** 


If nothing else, the middle class knows three things: 
(1) baseball statistics, (2) the price of beer, (3) the 
latest Hollywood scandal. 


********** 


To appreciate French "belles lettres" from the Renaissance 
to the Revolution we must acknowledge the value of indelible 
ink. To appreciate French "belles lettres" after the 
Revolution we must recognize that the eraser can be a useful 
tool. 


********** 


If Moses had been English, the Reformation would not have 
been necessary. 


********** 


The creation of art is an auditory pehnomenon. One need 
only listen for the flutter of wings. 


******************* 


* 


, ' . * 
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ADDENDUM I: SOL LUCET OMNIBUS 

FIFTEEN ADDITIONAL APHORISMS CULLED BY THE AUTHOR 
FROM THIRTY YEARS OF DEVASTATING EXPERIENCE ON THE 
PLANET EARTH, AND WRITTEN DOWN DURING THE FINAL DAYS 
OF SEPTEMBER IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FOUR, TO BE USED, LIKE THE PRECEDING 
ONE HUNDRED, IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, IN THE TRAINING 
OF HOUSEHOLD STAFFS, AND IN THE ACCLIMATIZATION OF THE 
NON-INDIGENOUS. 
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The poet is he who concedes that the toothache and the 
tooth are, at the same time, mutually interdependent and 
independent phenomena, and who then proceeds to speak of 
the tongue. 


********** 


There are many instances in life in which we please no one— 
not even ourselves. 


********** 


Most poets are despised not for what they say, but for 
what they withhold. 


********** 


In attire, as in thought, the middle class derives great 
pleasure in appearing "endimanchS." 


********** 


The road to hell, we are told, is paved with good intentions 
That being the case, we must assume that those currently in 
paradise are spiritual gate crashers. 


********** 


L 





Art, to be sure, can be entertaining. The purpose of art, 
however, is not entertainment. 


********** 

During the Renaissance creative artists re-affirmed the 
classical Greek belief that most men enjoy a great lie. 

********** 


In new editions of i Id books, as in new editions of old 
friends, it is only the revisions and amendments that must 
be thoroughly assesed. 

********** 


Those people who pluralize compound nouns, such as brother- 
in-law, by adding an "s" to the ultimate component, like, 
those who make nouns such as "poet" and "sculptor".feminine, 
are (1) unsubtle, (2) partially educated, and (3) intolerant. 


********** 


The only disadvantage to living in the country is that in 
order to do so one must leave the city. 
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ADDENDUM lit SOL LUCET OMNIBUS 

THIRTY ADDITIONAL APHORISMS CULLED BY THE AUTHOR 
FROM THIRTY ONE YEARS OF DEVASTATING EXPERIENCE ON THE 
PLANET EARTH, AND WRITTEN DOWN DURING THE FINAL DAYS 
OF JANUARY IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE THOUSAND NINE 
HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-FIVE, TO BE USED, LIKE THE PRECEDING 
ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTEEN, IN THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN, IN 
THE TRAINING OF HOUSEHOLD STAFFS, AND IN THE ACCLIMATIZATION 
OF THE NON-INDIGENOUS. 


L 


J 


The middle classes are prevented from appreciating the arts 
by several factors, not the least of which is their obtuseness. 


********** 


The American diner, like the French cafe, is ubiquitous, 
predictable, and agressively middle class. 


********** 


Those who fail to pronounce the (e) in "art deco" as a J 
invariably mispronounce "liqueur," "maStre d'hotel," and 
"sommelier." 


********** 


The similarity of the middle classes to cows is not, as is 
generally believed, solely a matter of physical comportment. 


********** 


The imperfectly tutored reject eclecticism as woefully unfocused, 
indolent and wanton. This is because they erroneously believe 
that education and specialization are synonymous. 


********** 


L 




Whenever the middle classes consciously address themselves 
to the passage of time, they mawkishly dredge up the concept 
"nostalgia," which, of course, is related to history as brute 
force is related to reason. 


********** 


Those who insist on "standing on line" more often than not 
reject the figurative as not only invalid but extravagant. 


********** 


The partially educated regularly mistake history and "nostalgia, 
just as they do religion and religiosity. 


********** 


The well bred man is not he who never upsets a sauceboat at 
dinner, but rather he who does not notice it if someone else 
does. 

********** 


In the theater, the moneyed philistines of the middle classes 
customarily applaud at the wrong moment. Will they ever learn 
to take their cues from the balcony? 





Those people who del-ght in "literary excerpts" or "musical 
highlights" an 1 not in complete works insist on seeing works 
of art from their own point of view and not from «hat of the 
artist. They are selfish and are to he eschewed. 


********** 


Without the ticketholders of the parterre the arts could not 
survive financially. Without those of the balcony artists could 
not survive emotionally. 


********** 


The uneducated philistine wallows 
philistine luxuriates in "form." 
the latter worships modernity. 


in "content.” The educated 
The former rejects modern art, 


********** 


The Exposition Internationale des Arts Ddcoratifs, it must be 
recalled, took place in Paris in 1925 ?-nd not in Bloomingdale s. 


********** 


Art is neither male nor female, just as it is neither moral 
nor immoral. 


********** 








Those who see no di.iin - ; en the verbs "to bring" and 

"to take" more oftentr ounce the penultimate syllable 

of the noun "flutist ys the flute) as they do the 

monosyllabic transitive r b "f at " ("to "treat with contemptuous 
disregard). 


********** 


Those who feel that "culture" is a commodity, like those who 
believe that salvation is for sale, are not to be scorned, for 
it is they who, in a large measure, financially support both the 
arts and organized religion. 


********** 


The artist is he who is capable of simultaneously experiencing 
the past and the future in the present. 


********** 


The ticketholders of the parterre ask two things, above all, of 
that which takes place on stage: 1) that it never question, but 
rather reaffirm, orthodox beliefs; 2) that it entertain not 
enlighten. They make the same demands of their children. 


********** 


That the middle classes were once an integral part of the 
proletariat is easily seen when they are observed at table. 


********** 


The educated philistine is incapable of distinguishing innovations 
from gimmicks, just as he cannot differentiate between art and 
entertainment. 

********** 


The balletomane, unlike the opera lover, is not troubled by 
constant audience chatter. 


********** 


The middle classes are interested in the recent past in much 
the same manner that most animal mothers are concerned vsith 
the placentae of their offspring. Neither understands what it 
devours, or why. 


********** 


The parterre of the Elizabethean theater was occupied by the 
lowest socio-economic orders. At the present time, it is occupied 
by the moneyed philistines of the middle classes. 


********** 


Nineteenth-century mimetic art is a proclamation of lifej 
twentieth-century mimetic art is a proclamation of death. The 
former celebrates, the latter embalms. 
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Those people who enter or exit from theaters ana concert halls 
during the performance of a work of art insist on imposing their 
point of view on the spatial and temporal structure that is art. 
They are boorish and are to be eschewed. 


********** 


The world of nature, like that of art, is governed.by # its own 
internal timetable. Desdemona cannot be made to die in Act I 
no more than a seed can be made to sprout. 


********** 


To recognize the inseparability of form and content is to know 
the meaning of tolerance. 

********** 


Some people raise their fists, others their voices. Still others 
raise their eyebrows. With whom would you prefer to take tea? 


********** 

If art did not exist, one might be t.empted to take reality 
seriously. 


******************* 






SELECTED LETTERS FROM A LADY OF QUALITY, 

THE COUNTESS L****, ADDRESSED TO HER INTIMATE 
FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES DURING AND SUBSEQUENT 
TO HER EMIGRATION, AND HERE FAITHFULLY TRANS- 
SCRIBED AND PAINSTAKINGLY ANNOTATED BY THE 
EDITOR IN THE HOPE THAT FUTURE GENERATIONS 
MIGHT BETTER LEARN TO APPRECIATE THEIR 
ANTECEDENTS. 


S. Robei veil 
Septembe: 574 





Editor s Preface 


The circumstances which have led to the publication of 
this volume are, briefly, these. 

During the final years of the reign of our late beloved 
monarch, the Editor—while engaged in research on various 
historical and aesthetic topics, including an examination 
of "the importance of English thought in continental and 
French belles-lettres"—chanced to learn that the epistolary 
holdings of the Haddington Foundation were not only vast, 
but also had never, in all probability, been examined in 
detail. The Editor was much interested by them? and ex¬ 
pressed the interest which he felt. 

The archivist in charge of primary documents at the 
Haddington Foundation graciously granted the Editor permission 
to read those letters. Having done so, it occurred to the 
Editor that some of those letters, particularly some of those 
addressed by the Countess L**** to her intimate friends and 
acquaintances during and subsequent to her emigration, might 
be made into an edifying book. The Editor interrupted his 
research on various historical and aesthetic topics and 
applied to the Governors of the Haddington Foundation for 
permission to edit such a compilation. Permission was 
granted on the following conditionsi (1) that the impression 
be strictly limited to a single edition of thirty-si:: copies 
and (2) that the names of those persons who receive this 
volume be chosen, and duly recorded, by the Haddington 
Foundation Governors in council. The Editor was pleased to 
comply with those stipulations. 


♦ 













The Editor thinks he should not be doing justice to 
the letters of the Countess L****—not doing what, if they 
were any other person's letters which were entrusted to his 
editing, he should do—if he were to forbear giving utterance 
to the thoughts which occurred to him in reference to the 
Notes to this volume. 

The Notes, which have been inobtrusively placed on separate 
pages following each letter, are intended as guides for those 
readers who may have forgotten an occasional fact about the 
historical period or persons in question. The majority of 
readers will not, in all liklihood, find it necessary to 
refer to the Notes, but will read, without interruption, only 
the words of the Countess L****. Primum vivore , deinde 
philosophari. 


The Editor 
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Tuesday morning 
On the high seas 

Dearest MSlisande, 1 

You will, no doubt, be surprised to learn that my 
accomodations on this important voyage are, although 

not entirely to my taste, adequate. So much I miss 

2 3 

not having one of Edgar's boats- at my disposal. 

One thing he did know, poor soul, was the precise 
measure of my spatial needs. 

Shortly after we sailed,^ I was informed by an officer 
of doubtful reputation and tenuous social standing, that 
there are three hundred and eighty-six passengers on the 
HMS Livingston.^ I shall, therefore, with great speed, 
make the necessary arrangements for my first "grande levSe"-- 
to be held on the third day out.^ (1 do know, dearest 
MSlisande, and you need not remind me, that it is not 
the usual custom to hold a "levSe" at sea—but, then, it 

n 

is not every day that I decide to emigrate to Australia!') 
Since, as you know, I am accustomed to having only eighty- 
six at a single "levSe," there will be some who will 
probably feel neglected and left out—perhaps they can be 
placated by a "drawing-room." 

How I shall miss my beloved Albion! my intimate friends, 
their urbanity, the ineffable joy of twilight in my 

O 

"jardin." We English are a marvelous people! 

I have discovered that there are only six mortals on the 
Livingston , in addition to myself, of course, whose names 
appear in the London Register ,^ three of whom are in commerce. 
MSlisande, fate has been cruel to me. But, then. 


MSlisande, you will send me a note of cheer. I have done 
the correct thing, tell me I have? 





■- - -- •• 




Notes on Letter It "Tuesday morning, on the high seas. 


1. MSlisande Pritchard, the most intimate of the many 
friends of the Countess. She and the Countess first 
met at a fancy-dress ball in the South of England in 
the Autumn of 1873- 

2. Edgar Greene, the deceased third husband of the Countess. 
The long and tumultuous "friendship" of Edgar and the 
Countess—ultimately resulting in their marriage in 

1869 in October--dates from 186?. In that year Edgar 
(who contracted "une maladie Scossaise" thirteen months 
and four days after he and the Countess were married, 
and promptly died therefrom) was in Scotland for the 
Autumn Hunts, his particular pleasure. During that 
season, Edgar was introduced to the Countess, an 
occasional visitor to Wicksbury Manor, the ancestral 
property of the Count L****, childhood friend of 
Edgar Greene. 

3. Prior to his meeting with the Countess, the most 
memorable event in Edgar Greene's life was his sudden 
acquisition of several steamship lines in 1865 sub¬ 
sequent to the death of his father, Wilfred Greene. 

The elder Greene, an advisor to Lord Cardigan during 
the Crimean campaigns, acquired his great fortunes, 
it is believed, by having acquired certain properties 
in Asia Minor for a mere pittance in 1856 and by 
having disposed of same in the following year for 

a great fortune. 

4. In his journal, the second officer of the bridge 
described that day—June 18, 1876—as follows: 

"Weather calm, breeze from the South West. In 
short, an English day." It is not clear whether 
this is the same officer who informed the Countess 

as to the number of passengers on board the Livingston . 

5. The HMS Livingston was set into service in 1868. 

A durable vessel of the traditional English sort, 
noted for its spacious state rooms and promenade 
decks. The precise location of the state rooms of 
the Countess is not clear. In all probability, 
however, she occupied the "Marlborough Suite." 
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Notes on Letter 1, page 2) 


7. Careful research has established that the "grande 
levSe" held by the Countess on the third day out 
was the first "grande levSe" ever to be conducted 
on board an English vessel. The "petite levSe" of 
the Duchesse de Claremont on board the HMS Marquisat 
in October 1876 is not, as is popularly believed, 
the first "levSe" ever to be conducted on board an 
English vessel at sea. The well-established tradition 
of the "levSe sur l'eau," therefore, dates from that 
"levSe" held by the Countess on the HMS Livingston 

on June 21, 1876. The careful reader will want to 
refer to the exhaustive study of the "levSe" under¬ 
taken by Basil C. V. P. Wolcott in 1882 and published 
in 1884 entitled The LevSe ( petite et grande ) and its 
importance in English and French history aria thought . 

8. The "jardin" of the Countess, according to contemporary 
accounts, was one of the most extraordinary in London. 

In his treatise on the subject, Pierpont Glade remarked: 
"Surely one of our most remarkable lieux naturels , es¬ 
pecially at the close of day." 

9. Those six are as follows: 

Seton P. Seton—government 

Winston Osgoode—literature 

Sir Michael Pennington—foreign affairs 

Peter Mann—wool 

Charles Wainwright— textiles 

Robert Willoughby—merchant. 

(Mann, Wainwright, and Willoughby, to be sure, are the 
lesser lights in this Pleiades of decorum and taste.) 

10. A complimentary close learned by the Countess during 
an extended stay in France, and here used to address 
her intimate friend MSlisande. 
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Saturday, the 22nd 

Dear Webster , 1 

Webster, I am disappointed'. Montgomery and Blake Ltd. 
has committed a dreadful crime. (I thank God that 
Thursday has come and gone'.) Now I fully understand 
the actions of Edward VI with reference to your 
firm. 

p 

The seven wicker settees that I ordered from Montgomery 
and Blake Ltd. were not all delivered on board the HMS 
Livingston . Where are my three missing settees? 

You will, I trust, look into this matter. The necessary 
arrangements will, I am confident, be made so that my 
three settees arrive in Melbourne-^ in time for my dis¬ 
embarkation there. 

My thanks to you. 

The Countess 
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Notes on Letter 2: "Saturday, the 22nd. 


1. Webster Montgomery, director of Montgomery an. 

Blake Ltd., former suitor for the hand of the 
Countess. The friendship of Webster and the Countess 
was inevitable, given the importance of each of their 
families in the history of England. A paternal 
ancestor of Webster's, it is claimed, a one Reewold 
Munthloomerie, bora in 1170, was the second cousin 

of Hadwisa, hieress of the Earl of Gloucester and 
first wife of King John. A maternal ancestor of the 
Countess', it has been established, a certain Mar¬ 
guerite of Anjou, bom in 1136, was the daughter of 
Matilda, daughter of Henry I and Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
Count of Anjou, and first wife of Henry II. 

The firm of Montgomery and Blake Ltd., like the lineages 
of the Countess and of Webster Montgomery, can be traced 
to the twelfth century. Reewold Munthloomerie, it 
appears, was, in 1213. largely through the efforts of 
Hadwisa, named Purveyor of Wykere to the Court of 
Jean Sans Terre, the fifth son of Henry II and Eleanor 
of Aquitaine. During John's campaigns on the continent 
in order to retake the fiefdoms of Maine and Normandy, 
it was Reewold who furnished the royal tent with "chaizes 
en wickeere bien comfortibles." 

Reewold formed a partnership with Godfroi Bleek in 1218. 
Royal patronage was, regrettably, lost under Edward VI and 
has never been regained. 

2. Inasmuch as the Countess was supplied with only four 
settees, her first "levde" lasted an extraordinary 
three hours and ten minutes. This is explained, in 
part, by the fact that seven complete and one in¬ 
complete round had to be conducted! Had the full 
complement of settees been supplied, only three rounds 
would have been necessary, and the "levSe" would have 
taken only the prescribed one hour and a half. 

3. Melbourne was chosen, it is thought, because of its 
geographical position—equidistant from Ballarat and 
Launceton, on the island of Tasmania. 
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Sunday Morning , 

Gibraltar in view 

2 

Cecil dear, 

Sea travel is such a tonic. These past days my mind has 
been momentarily, and most pleasantly, diverted from the 
bitter realities which force me from England. 

As you may have heard from MGlisande,^ I am confronted 
with the immitigable necessity of voyaging upon these 
waters in the company of largely deplorable mountebanks— 
smallish squires from Norfolk and Somerset, untutored 
citizens from the South (Devon, I believe) and their 
obedient and opaque wives and families, obscure French 
dilettantes, merchants and such.^ A great many of my 
fellow passengers give me the impression of never having 
felt anything very much. (You will excuse me if my Tone 
seems horribly worldly, but one must take that point of 
view sometimes). 

Amidst this rabble (how is it possible?) there is one, 
however, who appears to be equipped to do battle in "le 
grand monde.” Allow me to explain. 

You better than all others know that it is not my habit to 
contract friendships while traveling, particularly at sea.^ 

(I don't want everyone to like me—I should, as it were, think 
less of myself if some people didl)^ However, one of the 
votaries at my "lev6e" on the twenty-first, a one Robert 
Northwoode, is, quite simply, the incarnation of propriety 
and civilization. I have--please forgive my almost primitive 
directness—for his person great admiration (I find him 
excessively attractive), and for his society—in spite of 
his lamentable parentage--an emphatic predilection. Words 
fail me. I felt you should know of this turn of events. 

Affectionately, 

5Z1 
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Notes on Letter "Sunday Morning, Gibraltar in view." 

1. The HMS Livingston sailed (according to the journal of 
the second officer of the bridge) on June 18, 1876 from 
Southampton. Since Gibraltar is, as the Countess reports, 
"in view," is is probable that this letter was written on 
the fifth day out—June 23 , 1876. 

2. Cecil Ashton, who is described by the Countess in the 
preparatory sketches of My Life and Times as "a great 
good friend," is, in fact, the second cousin of the 
Countess. It was in his company that the Countess first 
undertook an extended sea voyage. That voyage aboard 
the HMS Pembroke (the Countess was twenty-four at the 
time) lasted seven weeks—the HMS Pembroke sailed along 
the Southern coast of England to Torquay, then on to 
Saint Helier and, after a ten-day interlude on the lie 
of Wight, back to Portsmouth. During that voyage Cecil 
offered—in French—the following advice to the Countess: 
"Mgfie-toi des petits-esprits." The Countess—who never 
forgot this.dictum and who refers to it as "The Pembroke 
Statement" in her journals—and Cecil became friends for 
life. 

3. It is entirely possible that the information contained 
in the letter dated "Tuesday Morning, on the high seas," 
adressed to MSlisande Pritchard, came to the attention 
of Cecil Ashton. Both frequented the same salons in 
London and would, doubtless, have discussed the Countess 
and her departure from England. 

4. Given the motley nature of the passengers on board the 
HMS Livingston it is not surprising that there should 
be those who liked and those who disliked the Countess. 

Not surprisingly, it was the smallish squires and their 
wives and the French dilettantes who took an unwaranted 
dislike for the Countess. A one Hugette de Chevrolle 
chose, one morning at breakfast, to make unflattering 
allusions as to the probable age of the Countess. In 

a moment of sardonic quiet the Countess volunteered: 

"Yes, it is true. I represent another age, another 
world. I come "de tr&s tr&s loin." I appear in several 
of Raphael's finest frescoes." Hugette de Chevrolle, 
of course, made no reply. 

5. Cecil had once been rather strongly rebuffed by the 
Countess for suggesting that she be more receptive to 
those who came into her presence. Words were exchanged, 
it is reported, and Cecil and the Countess never spoke 
of the matter again. 






( Notes on Letter 2 > page 2) 


6. In this instance, as in numerous others in her letters 
and writings, the Countess' style, it should be noted, 
approaches the aphoristic. Such a style, in all 
probability, was inevitable, given "The Pembroke 
Statement." 

7. This admiration of the Countess for Robert Northwoode is, 
although not unprecedented, extraordinary. In speaking 
of emotion the Countess, at this period, customarily 
employed the past tense. She made no secret of the 
fact that, as she remarks in her journal entry of 

March 16, 1876, "the fountain of sentiment, thanks to 
having been rather violently tapped in 1857, 59, and 
67, does not quite flow so freely as of yore." 
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Genoa, June 30, 18?6 ^ 

2 

Dearest MSlisande, 

Would that I, too, might find a retreat in which "to enjoy 

3 

in peace the fruits of an honoured life." 

For the past forty-eight hours Robert and I have enjoyed 
together this most limpid of Mediterranean cities. Why, 
do you know, are there no gardens attached to the superb^ 
but heavy appearing, villas which line the Strada Nuova? 

"Faute de jardins," Robert--at my bidding—instructed our 
cicerone-* yesterday not to stop the carriage on that rather 
splendid street. Instead, we proceeded directly to the 
Palazzo Andrea Doria in which, you may have forgotten, there 
are some frescoes by Pierin del Vaga. Those we examined 
quickly in order that we might have sufficient time to 
stroll along the continuous open loggia on the ground 
floor and along the projecting side colonnades. The gardens 
are lovely. MSlisande, do you recall the fountain in which 
is found a statue of Neptune? 6 Near that fountain, towards 
sunset, and seated on the "tapis vert" under the benign 
regard of the god of the sea, Robert and I exchanged ardent 
vows of eternal love, undying devotion, and so on. Mfilisande, 
am I being unfaithful to my dear Edgar, and to my beloved 
Fitzy?^ Tell me I am not. 

O 

Today Robert and I visited the Villa Scassi to the West 
of Genoa. Unlike the gardens at the Villa Andrea Doria 
which descend from the villa to the sea, those at Scassi 
ascend the hill behind the villa. Most unusual. In the 
center of the retaining wall which sustains the second 
terrace there is a beautifully designed triple niche divided 
b^ Atlantides supporting a delicately carved entablature— 
see enclosed sketch. 9 The upper terrace contains a k5nd 
of canal flanked by clipped shrubs and statues. Beyond that 
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Genoa, June 30, 1876 
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there is a rustic temple with columns carved to ressemble 
the trunks of trees—a perfect transition, as it were, 
between the "hortus inclusus" below and the park above. 

In that temple, amid the sylvan freedom of the wooded 
hill-top, Robert and I again exchanged vows of eternal 
love, undying devotion, and so on. At the setting of the 
sun this afternoon, Robert was seized by the "furor poeticus, 
and took up his pen. How long it has been since I have been 
likened to Polymnia! MSlisande, I am re-bom. 


Grosses bises, 


J 



Notes on Letter 4s "Genoa, June 30, 1876" 

1. One hundred and thirteen of the passengers on board the 
HMS Livingston disembarked at Genoa? seventy-four new 
passengers embarked. During dinner—as the Livingston 
departed from Genoa on the 30th of June--the captain 
informed the Countess that the passengers now numbered 
three hundred and forty seven. 

2. cf. Letter 1, note 1. 

3. The Countess here, in all probability, is quoting.the 
Admiral Andrea Doria. On the outer wall of the.Villa 
Andrea Doria—built in 1529 and one of the earliest 
examples of the great Genoese palazzi--there is an 
inscription which explains that the great Andrea Dona, 
"Admiral of the Navies of the Pope, the Emperor., the 
King of France, and the Republic of Genoa,'.' having 
purchased the villas Lomellini and Guistiniani on.the 
Western shore of the port of Genoa, and having joined 
the two estates, created a palazzo in which "to enjoy 
in peace the fruits of an honoured life." 

4. Natural restrictions of site and soil (a thin soil parc.hed 
by the wind), as well as the severity of the landscape., 
would suggest that the great Genoese architects were, in 
this instance, more concerned with architectural quality 
than naturalistic embellishment--choosing to create 
their principal effects by means of masonary and sculpture 
rather than by means of water and verdure. The Strada 
Nuova is said to be the earliest example in Europe of 

a street laid out by an architect (Galeazzo Alessi 
1512-1572) with deliberate artistic intent, and designed, 
to display the palaces with which he subsequently lined it. 

5. Aiberto Montefiore (1840-1882), the highly recommended 
"doyen" of Genoese cicerones. 

6. This statue, executed in 1600 by Carloni, is said.to be 
a portrait of the great admiral himself. The admiral's 
favourite dog, a spaniel named Ruggiero, is similarly, 
commemorated in stone in the gardens. Ruggiero is said 
to be buried under a colossal statue of Jupiter on the 
terraced hillside which is situated beyond the "tapis 
vert" which ascends the hill. 

7. cf. Letter 1, note 2. 

Harrison Fitzclarence ("Fitzy"), the deceased second 
husband of the Countess? killed while playing polo at 
Antibes in the Autumn of 1859. 
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( Notes on Letter 4, page 2) 


8. The most famous of Alessi's villas—Tuscan order below 
and fluted Corinthian pilasters above, richly carved 
frieze and cornice, beautiful roof-balustrade. As the 
Countess has perspicaciously remarked, the gardens at 
Scassi are singular. Almost alone among Genoese villas, 
the Villa Scassi stands at the foot of a hill, with 

the gardens rising behind it instead of descending 
below it to the sea. 

The Countess' interest in—and knowledge of—gardens 
is great (cf. the description of her English garden 
in Letter 1, note 8). The Countess' garden is, in 
addition, of some historical importance. It has been 
established that scattered sections of The Idylls of 
the King, most probably "Pelleas and Ettarre" and 
"The Last Tournament." were conceived in the Countess' 
garden. The poem Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal , written 
three years before his marriage to Emily Gellwood, was 
written by the thirty-eight year old Tennyson during 
an entertainment in what was to become the garden of 
the Countess. The Countess, although very young at 
the time, recalled the incident with the greatest of 
clarity. 

9. This sketch, unfortunately, has not come down to us. 
Pierpont Glade in Gardens in Her Majesty 's Realms (1884) 
remarks (p. 86)s"The vogue of terraced gardens with 
retaining walls with triple niches divided by Atlantides 
supporting a delicately carved entablature dates from 
the late l8?0's. The sources of this triple niche— 
Atlantides motif, although probably Italian, have not 
been ascertained." In all probability it was this 
sketch of the terraced gardens at the Villa Scassi 

sent by the Countess to MSlisande Pritchard on June 30, 
1876 which initiated the triple niche—Atlantides motif 
vogue in English landscape gardening, a vogue which 
continued until the death of Edward VII. 


July 3. 18?6, Monday 
In the Tyrrhenian Sea 




Dearest Clive, 


1 


You and your readers should know than an entertainment took 
place on hoard the H.M.S. Livingston Sunday which, I am sure, 
is epochal. At 8 P.M. last evening, under my direction, a complete 
performance of Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridice was given en bateau'. 

(Clive, dearest, is it possible that my life and the history of 
art are once again conjoined?^) Monteverdi's La Favola d' Orfeo ,^ 
I'm sure you will agree, is too austere for performance at sea. 

The production of Orfeo on the 2nd (Gluck's birthday, 171^ was, of 
course, the Viennese version, which was so moving in 1859- How 
can anyone ever forget that season in Paris. That was a year'. 


Anna Palini and Gabriella Palermo, both of whom came on 
board at Genoa, sang the principal roles.^ The "Che farfi senza 
Euridice" of the former was perfection itself.^ Clara Ardsley 
sang the role of Amor. In the scene at the tomb of Eurydice and in 
that of the Elysian Fields—due primarily to the repeated entreaties 
of the chorus—I consented to assume the role of a shepherdess, and 
a Blessed Spirit, respectively. The chaste beauty and tranquil 
felicity of the Blessed Spirits as they led Orfeo to his beloved 
can not be imagined, particularly as that scene was staged on the 
Promenade Deck against the radiant Tyrrhenian sky at twilight '. 
Mesdames Palini, Palermo and Ardsley will not disembark, happily, 
until Ceylon. It therefore seems likely that other maritime 
entertainments such as that which took place yesterday on the H.M.S. 
Livingston will be offered in the course of the next two months, 
entertainments—doubtless other maritime premieres will be given— 
of which you and your readers should know. You, dearest Clive, 
will be the first in London to know. 


Affectionately, 




Notes on Letter "July 3. 1876, Monday, In the Tyrrhenian Sea." 

1. The friendship of the Countess and Clive, Lord Margate, dates 
from November 1859 in Paris. Following the loss of "dear Fitzy" 

(cf. Letter #4, Note 7) in the Autumn of 1859 the Countess 
discretely--and temporarily—withdrew from London to her Parisian 
"hotel particulier" on the Rue Fortuny, near the Avenue de 
Villiers. Lord Margate, then studying art in Paris, supplied 

the Countess not only with invaluable advice during the re¬ 
decoration of her continental pied & terre, but also with some 
fine old damask for the drawing room. Lord Margate became, 
in the next decade, one of the most respected critics in 
England. His pronouncements on contemporary art, music, and 
the theater in Elysium --the biweekly journal which he founded— 
are, of course, well known. 

2. The philanthropy of the Countess is legendary. As early as 
1868 she and Edgar Greene (cf. Letter #1, Note 2) were con¬ 
sidered the patrons of the arts in Paris. It is generally 
acknowledged that without the moral and financial support of 
the Countess and her third husband that the world premiere of 
Hamlet by Ambroise Thomas at the Paris 0p6ra on March 9, 1868, 

, for example, would not have taken place. 

3* In Monteverde's La Favola d' Orfeo , as in the standard legend, 

the loss of Eurydlce is irrevocable. Such is not the case, however, 
in Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridice . see Note 7, below. 

4. Christoph Willibald von Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridice . text in 
Italian by Raniero da Calzabigi, was first produced at the 
Burgtheater, Vienna, October 5. 1762. Gluck rewrote the opera, 
adding much music, for the Paris production of August 2, 1774, 
using a French text by Pierre Louis Moline. The Viennese version, 
however, regained its primacy with the Parisian performance of 
November 19, 1859 at the ThS&tre Lyrique. (The English trans¬ 
lation of Orfeo ed Euridice undertaken by Fanny Malone Raymond 
and used for the American premiere of Orfeo at the Winter Garden 
in New York on November 25, 1863, although available at the time, 
was considered puerile and unaesthetic by the Countess and would 
not, of course, have been used for the maritime premiere of this 
important work.) For the Paris production of November 19, 1859 
the Countess had taken her usual box. It was that production 
which the Countess recalled in entirety from memory—particularly 
the performance of Pauline Viardot-Garcia--and which she faith¬ 
fully recreated on July 2, 1876 on board the Livingston. 

5. The year 1859 was, to be sure, memorable. In addition to the 
revival of the Viennese version of Gluck's Orfeo ed Euridic e 
on November 19 at the Th6&tre Lyrique, it should be noted that 

in September of that year Wagner arrived in Paris--having completed 
Tristan und Isolde during the Summer—and set up an active 
establishment in the Rue Newton, near the Etoile. To it came 
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( Notes on Letter j>, page 2) 


the distinguished friends and fashionable acquaintances of 
Liszt's daughter Blandine and other well-wishersi Emile Ollivier 
(Blandine's husband and leader of Napoleon's repressed opposition), 

FredUric Villot (head of the Imperial Museums), Carvalho (Director 
of the Lyric Theatre), Cosima Liszt, Hans von Billow, Gustave 

Dor6, Charles Baudelaire, Hector Berlioz, and others. Also, \ 

on November 24, 1859, just five days after the Gluck revival, 
the first edition—1250 copies—of Darwin's The Origin of 
Species was published by John Murray. 

6. The role of Orfeo, originally written for contralto (the male 
contralto Guadagni) was, like many other male roles in the operas 
of the time, rewritten by Gluck for the tenor voice for the 
Paris performance of August 2, 1774. At the November 19, 1859 
performance the role of Orfeo was sung by the noted female 
contralto Pauline Viardot-Garcia. It is not surprising, then, 
that the Countess should insist that the principals at the 
maritime premifere of Orfeo ed Euridice should be sung by a 
contralto (Anna PalinTl and a soprano (Gabriella Palermo), and 
not by a tenor and soprano. 

7. As Orfeo and Eurydice mount higher and higher from the nether 
world the latter becomes increasingly downcast because Orfeo 
seems no longer to love her. Not once have their eyes met. 

She would rather remain below than return to earth without his 

love. Orfeo is bound by the agreement not to reveal the cause < 

of his strange behavior. When they are almost in sight of the 

land of the living, she cries out with such heart-rending pathos 

that, in a moment of forgetfulness, Orfeo looks back, only to 

see her sink lifeless to the ground. Now his sorrow is even 

more profound than before. Utterly disconsolate, he expresses 

his grief in a melody of sublime pathos, "Che far5 senza 

Euridice." Amor, who has been watching Orfeo, is so deeply 

moved by this impassioned outcry that he restores Eurydice to 

life and permits the rejoicing lovers to proceed to the world 

above. 

8. Madame Clara Ardsley, the noted English soprano, having 
recently completed a triumphant continental farewell tour, 
is en route to Ceylon where she will rejoin her husband, Sir 
Arthur Ardsley, the tea magnate. 
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And al l so very easy 

Walking waking pertly on the veiled piazza light 
knew hope otherwise tc re-infuse the sons made of 
former days. Nolad even I wing on two now belong 
above the garden in the pack the area where the 
bower of the quail quakes in even staccato blurtings. 
Here lives still in the even-natured on the West 
Whill attest he be over of my former aspirations 
toscin not. II legs but now such is the state it 
meant over and over aging the mecotte cup in the 
alten bush ash the more it mettle he sees to rise 
up there in space pace it all once over again. Yet 
it naturally is if won butter bolt her now it surges 
mar too through the reigns of veins not stopping 
popping but where how do you do so that when next 
it mepple do not so traverse spite fulcan bittle 
better the knot. Each peach day hell quando I'll 
bet the rest will will of the waves that make it all 
so easy each of the seventy plus and maybt more make 
the travel back and up and down with eyes that seek 
and search and pelt it over the sun. I ask but not 
pout loud to me but that's ok pay not the knell. 

And all so very easy. 


(Thoughts inspired by Finnegans Wake and Ulysses . 
Written down on the fifteenth of September, 1974) 
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Mes trBs chers Earl et Monique, 

Avant dBcouvert une ume the&trale dans laquelle il ne Poussait pas 
de fleurs, j'ai decide qu'il serait une trBs bonne id€e de my 
installer. Les bBtiments a gauche, sur cette photo, reprBsentent 
une ville que je viens de cr6er--une gesticulation dSmonstrati , 
bien sfir. Les deux poissons-monstres a mes pieds s appellent 
Sen?i et Fritz. Ilfse regardent l'un l’autre. Ils ne se soucient 
aucunement de la fleur qui vient de s'Bpanouir au-dessus a ® ux_ " 
un crime odieux, n'est-ce pas? Ce qua est pxre, si cela est 
nn<?qihle c'est qu'ils ne s occupent non plus de la chemise sur. 

K”« Si Fritz ^le'poisson-monstre Mr .If). . Dans cette dhemxse-ia 
se trouve la thBse de la fleur, une th&se que j ai decide d aSrer 
un peu un bel aprBs-midi de juillet. Done, vous voyez p.^&tre) 
photo une representation de ma thBse, une semaine (de P - 
avant la defense (la soutenance). II y avait pas mal d elements 
nutritifs dans le sol, car la fleur, comme je vousjj® 
crois, a passe quatre-vingts minutes trBs agrBables au soleil. 

A la fin de la defense, j’etais tout prBt a prendre des vessies 
pour des lanternes. Enfin, assez de ces histoires botaniques. 

Je suis trBs heureux d*avoir de vos nouvelles. “'fj* SJ fl SlJf clite 
de croire que Natacha est n6e au mois d avril. C etait qui , HBraclit , 
ie crois, qui parlait du flauve de temps. Cela me fait penser, 
naturellement, a une poBsie d'Apollinaire:... "Les mains dans les 
mains restons face a face/ Tandis que sous/ Le pont denos bras 

passe/ Des Btemels regards l'onde si la « s ?- / v ? de beallx 
l'heure/ Les jours s'en vont je demeure. II doit y avoir de beaux 

moments, le moment oh, par exemple, Natacha : Se -nnP^°?ntelleotuelle 
le soleil. c'est le soleil. La croissance physique et intellectueiie, 
c'est quelque chose de miraculeux, un phBnomBme que je comprends, 
et que je ne comprends pas du tout. 

Au milieu du mois d'aofit, je crois, j’ai donnB un coup.de teiephowe 
au chef du department de franjais (un Btre qui se prend 
oracle) a Brooklyn College. Je yous ai raconte cette Jriste 
histoire? Je ne crois pas. Pour le faire court, et afin de ne pas 
rouvrir la plaie, je n’enseigne pas cette annBe^a Brooklyn College. 

II y a deux femmes de caractBre puritain et ^ieillot qui font aux 
partie du Appointments Committee et^qui ont a £ x 

cheveux longs n'a pas l'air professional. Il n y avait rien a 
faire. C'etait fini pour moi. J’ai parie a un avocat a The.fcjerician 
Civil Liberties Union, mais franchement, je ne suis pas optimiste. 

MBme si je gagne mon procBs, je ne vais pas^enseigner la- • 

J'ai telephone a UNICEF hier--encore une fois je vais travailier 
dans les bureaux de l’ONU. (Toutes les umversitBs ayaient dBja 

nomme leurs professeurs pour cette annBe qu *"d "?6 i’aurai 

de m’en aller.) A ce moment, je suis tout a fait persuade que j ^urai 
un professorat soit pour le semestre de printemps soitpourl ann6e 
prochaine. On espBre; en tout cas, je ne quitte pas New York. 

La musique, la musique, la clique. Moi, je n'ai pas encore vu 
Les Trovens. Dites aux Troyens qo'il faut absolument qu i^Passent 
par NewYork cet hiver. Merci. Mahler, Bruckner et Wagner se sont 
tous instalies a New Yv>rk il y a deux semaines. Je ne sais oQ 
aller tout d'abord. Je suis un cours a NYU sur Wagner. Pourtant... 
je suis fatigue et il faut que je vous dise bonsoir. J Bcnrai 
encore sous peu. 


Pax: 

J'ai donnB votre adresse a Jay & Nancy Houghton. Ils sont a Lucerne. 
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Why i_ this true ? How is this possibl e? 

"Coleridge" is free. I gave him liberty. I gave him form. 

I freed him from the New York Times of Sunday, March 10, 
19?4. I am a liberator. "Coleridge" soars above the 
Conservatory, he is here. Yet he is not here. He is with 
Gaudier-Brzeska's "Bird Swallowing a Fish," with the 
"Liebestod," with Emma Bovary, with Donald's streams of 
consciousness, with Petrushka, with Trebbe's poems, with 
Margot Charming, with the "PathStique," with the model 
animals created by Poulenc. But if he is with them, then 
he must be here, for they are. Why is this true? How is 
this possible? 

My dictionary—the "thin paper" 1959 edition of Webster's 
New Collegiate Dictionary , based on the second edition of 
Webster's New International Dictionary —contains The Waste 
Land , The Sea Gull , The Portrait of a Lady . They are there. 
They are there, but I cannot see them. Eliot, Chekhov, and 
James knew they were there. That it why they exist. I 
freed "Coleridge," James freed Isabe Archer. He did so 
by arranging given words in a particular order. He put 
the word "Under" before the word "certain" before the word 
"circumstances" before the word "there" before the word 
"are" before the word "few" before the word "hours" before 
the word "in" before the word "life," and so on, and Isabel 
Archer, in a sublime moment, was bora. The arrangement of 
words arrived at by James in The Portrait of a Lady repre¬ 
sents a conceptual form. The words "Donnybrook Fair donor 
Don Quixote donsie don't donzel doodle," do not represent 
a conceptual form, at least not at the moment. Someday 
they may. James freed a conceptual form from a sequence 
of words. He created a novel. 



The word "despair" is found in my dictionary on page 225, 
in the left hand column, the seventh word down the page. 

Have I created a conceptual form by describing where that 
word is found? I have not. I have taken away its liberty. 

To name is to kill. I have particularized the location 
of its title, but what is its form? 

What of sculpture? What of music? What of painting? 

"Bird in Space," "Das Lied von der Erde," and "L'Enterrement 
& Omans," tell us the names of conceptual forms but that 
is all. They are useful labels. The definition of the word 
found in my dictionary on page 225 in the left hand column, 
the seventh word down the page, is also a useful label. Are 
all birds in space identical? Are all songs of the earth 
identical? Are ill burials at Ornans identical? Are all 
despairs identical? How is this possible? Why is this true? 

Why is the Rouen cathedral worth defending? Is it because 
of the limestone? the ancient limestone? It is not. It is 
because that limestone was given a particular conceptual 
form, a form which represents something, just as "Mild und 
leise wie er l&chelt, wie das Auge hold er bffnet—seh ihr’s, 
Freunde?" represents something. Those somethings must be 
defended. Gaudier-Brzeska died defending a conceptual form. 
The history of art is nothing if not an index of conceptual 
forms. One day "Coleridge" was not. The next day he was. 
"Coleridge's" conceptual form existed before he did. I 
created him out of papier machS. Respighi made his "Ucelli" 
out of quavers. In the beginning was the bird, and the 
bird was made flesh. 


Flaubert gave the prosaic reality of nineteenth-century 
Normandy a form, a form which is so well articulated that 
it becomes transparent, and Emma's life appears like yours 
and mine—formless. That is the difference between art 
and life. The former must have a form. The latter need 
not, but surely can, as Whistler and Wilde taught us. 

Words, like art, have a shape. Joyce shaped words in 
such a way that they assume meanings they do not in¬ 
herently possess. Their shape is meaningful. They are 
not. "Pletzz mreelistop hoot," when assigned a particular 
vocal form, means, for all men, "I love you." 

The musical score incarnates ("camalis") a sequence of 
notes which, when played, must have a precise shape—the 
task of the conductor is to find the shape envisioned by 
the composer. Mahler's Symphony No. 5 has a different 
shape when conducted by Bruno Walter than when conducted 
by Leonard Bernstein. 

"And the larks trilled unflaggingly, and the quail called 
to one another, and the cry of the com crane sounded as 
though someone were rattling an old iron door handle." 

Everyone willingly agrees that a circle and square have a 
particular shape. "Shut the door," "Le Dfijeuner sur l'herbe, 
"joy," and "slowly" also have a shape. What does "hope" 
look like? Is it round? Is it flat? Enter the artist. 

When the word "hope" is assigned a conceptual form, it is 
comprehensible to all men. The word "hope" is meaningful 
only to those who know English. Form is universal. Content 
is not. m he word "hope" was created when it was agreed 
that it has a particular conceptual form. We don't have 
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to carry a three-dimensional cube in our pocket in order 
to remember what a cube looks like. In the beginning was 
the word and the word was made flesh. Not true. In the 
beginning was the conceptual form and then came the word. 

Host of us know most of the words in the dictionary, but 
most of us don't know what they look like. Choreographers 
create gestural shells. Dancers supply the flesh. Play- 
writes create gestural shells. Actors supply the flesh. 

The dictionary gives the names of the words and attempts 
to characterize the content. What about the form? 

The statement "All plots are dull" is absolutely true and, 
unfortunately, it is almost universally misunderstood. 

The number of subjects for art is finite. The number of 
forms for that finite content is infinite. It's as simple 
as that. Every age deals with the same content. Every age 
creates new forms. Form and content are inseparable. 
Michangelo's David is different from Bernini's David. Most 
people are repelled by modem art because most people are 
frightened by new forms. 

We see the world as Chekhov did when we realize that the 
conceptual form of "Uncle Vanya" is a matter of life and 
death. When the curtain goes up we are in the Prozorov 
house. It is the fifth of May. We are there. We are 
not. "Coleridge" soars above the Conservatory, he is here. 

Yet he is not. He is with Gaudier-Brezeska's "Bird 
Swallowing a Fish," with the "Liebestod," with Emma Bovary, 
with Donald's streams of consciousness, with Petrushka, 
with Trebbe's poems, with Margot Channing, with the "PathStiq '.e, 
with the model animals created by Poulenc. 

(Thoughts written down after having seen THE SAVAGE MESSIAH 
and THE MUSIC LOVERS on October 5. 1974) 
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Dear Aunt Edna, 

I was delighted to receive your letter last week. So 
many years have passed since we last saw each other. You 
are, however, undeniably present in this room at this very 
moment, just as you have been many many times before. In 
that picture of you sitting in your armchair in St. Luke's 
Episcopal Church Home that Mom has you look exactly as you 
did when last we saw each other at the Homestead in the 
Pall of 1962. 

My doctoral dissertation, of which I am very proud, has 
the following titles "The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions 
of Space and Art in the Nineteenth-Century French Novels 
A Study of the Form and Content of the Descriptions of 
Landscape in Atala , Rend , Illusions Per::.:es , La Chartreuse 
de Parme, Madame Bovary , Le Ventre de P.-.nris , and A Rebours , 
and of the Form and Content of those Nc vels seen as 
Autonomous Aesthetic Phenomena." The title is long but, I 
think, very descriptive. Most of my graduate work has been 
more or less inter-disciplinary. I find the history of art 
and the history of literature both equally interesting. 

That being the case, I was able to ? tisfy both interests 
in writing my dissertation. The da that my bound copy 
arrived from the bindery was, as y can well imagine, an 
unforgetable day. It all became redibly real. Three 
years of my life were there in fr .t of me, between two 
covers. I immediately created a r ace on my bookshelf for 
the new arrival. 

In the past se ral years I hav taught in the State University 
of New York, College at Oswego Brooklyn College, and, on a 
part time basis, in a private gh school. Teaching, I am 
quite convinced, is a most re irding profession. I am 
prepared to spend the rest o‘ my life doing just that. At 
the moment I am not teachin but I have filed an application 
for a position in a prograr organized by the New York school 
system for Hatians. There a significant Hatian population 
in New York now and there 5 a need for bilingual teachers. 

So I may be teaching Eng ;h to Hatians who know only French. 

I have taught English tc oreign students before and have 
enjoyed it very much. 

I have lived in New ' . for three years. Whatever its faults, 

it has more opera an oncerts than any other city in the , , 

world. That is the ? son I am here. Music ^particularly - 
Brahms, Mahler, and agner^ has become a very important part 
of my life. 1 

I hope that you ’ *e well and that we shall see each other 
before too long 


Love, 
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"Mankind and animals, lions, eagles and partridges, 
horned deer, geese, spiders, silent fish inhabiting 
the sea, starfish and those creatures invisible to the 
naked eye—in short, in a word, all living things, all 
living things, all living things, having run their sad 
course, are extinct. Eons have passed since a living 
soul has stirred on the earth's surface. And this poor 
moon shines its light in vain. In the meadows the cranes 
no longer waken with a cry and the May beetles' murmur is 
silent in the limes. It is cold, cold, cold'. Empty, 
empty, empty'. Terrible, terrible, terrible! The bodies 
of the living creatures have crumbled to dust and as 
eternal matter metamorphosed into rocks, into water, into 
clouds, their souls are now as one. That peaceful universal 
soul is me."^ 

"I am stone 

I was here first. 

And mine are the stories 
2 

of the earth." 
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To begin to appreciate the conceptual form and content 
of The Book of itone by Gail Trebbe it is necessary to see 
that collect n of forty-nine poems (the collection origin¬ 
ally cont' .ed fifty poems; in the copy before me, however, 
which wau hand delivered by the author, the pentultimate 
poem was removed) in relationship to that re-orientation 
of artistic thought which occurred during the final decades 
of the nineteenth century, a re-orientation of thought which, 
as everyone now agrees, was epochal in significance. Beginning 
during the final decades of the nineteenth century—to attempt 
to determine a specific year would be not only hopelessly 
naive, but also a futile undertaking—the time world of history, 
it must be . ierstood, was supplanted by the timeless world 
of myth as the content of art . 3 Similarly, and inevitably, 
temporal form was supplanted by spatial form as the form of 
art. The imitation of the appearances of beings and things 
such as they are perceived by the senses (What does the 
Rouen cathedral look like in the morning sun?) is no longer 
considered to be the purpose of art Rather, the purpose of 
art is to discover, not by recourse co the senses, but by 
recourse to the intellect, the essential nature of beings 
and things (What is a cathedral?). This re-orientation of 
the purpose of art is necessary in that the position of the 
artist with reference to the work of art has changed. No 
longer is the artist a consciously detached spectator of 
empirical reality, a spectator who is not only outside of, 
but also at a fixed distance from, the reality he represents 
(mimesis). Rather, the modem artist is a participant in 
the reality he disc vers by abandoning exterior, concrete, 
and real space and penetrating the immaterial realm of 
art itself (methexis). Dos Esseintes' entry into Fontenay- 
aux-Roses is informative. In entering Fontenay-aux-Roses 
Des Esseintes literally enters a work of art which he has 
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created and of which he is an integral part. 

Mimesis, it can be argued, implies "looking at" (from 
without inwards), methexis, on the other hand, implies 
"looking within" and "looking out from” (from within out¬ 
wards) . The former shows us merely the mechanism of 
history. Its art-procedure is mechanical. It gives us 
the citizen. The latter lays bare the organism of mankind. 
Its art-procedure is organic. It gives us man. In both 
instances it is imperative that what is described be 
described by the artist qua spectator and not by the artist 
qua artist. The artist, in order to do so, must transcend 
his individual needs, desires and aspirations. If you would 
know how an artist who "looks at" successfully separates 
those seemingly inseparable roles that the artist necessarily 
occupies, you would be well-advised to read Madame Bovary . 

If you would know how an artist who "looks within" and "looks 
out from" successfully separates those roles, you would be 
well-advised to read The Book of Ston e. In both instances, 
the separation of those roles results in the creation of 
works of art which are objective records of consciousness. 

The author, it follows, is a recording consciousness. When 
the author is "looking at," that objective record of con¬ 
sciousness is necessarily inextricable from a single, and 
highly particularized, temporal and spatial structure--the 
time world of history. Read the Bovary . When the author 
is "looking within" and "looking out from," that objective 
record of consciousness is outside of time and space. It is 
a record of the timeless, eternal, and immutable world of 
myth. 

"I am the historian 
of the years 
and the seasons cannot 
cajole or injure me. 
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I am the scribe 

of the mountains 

and they form 

their existence around me. 

I am the mouthpiece 
of lost tribes 

and I proclaim the fate ^ 

of their battles and icons." 


"I am the prophet 
of eternity 

and the waves carry my word 
to every shore." 5 


"Every day the day begins 
before me 
and revolves 
around me." 6 


"They are the Kings of earth. 
When cities fall 
they go down with them. 

But they stay behind 
to teach 

their history to the future." ' 


"For a million springs, the grass has risen 
outside the cave, 

and quelled the blood of the hunt. 

Still, the mouthpiece of triVes 
repeats its magical rites 
in dark ignorance." 8 


"They will rule eternally, 
their only edict 
their own immutability. 

Every day the day 

arrives to weave its 

fabric around their legends." 9 
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The form and content of The Book of Stone , seen as 
an autonomous aesthetic phenomenon, represent the form 
and content of modem art (myth not hi story • spatial form 
not temporal form) . The form and content of the subject 
of that collection of poetry--stone--similarly represent 
the form and content of modem art. Modern art, like 
the stone, is an objective record of consciousness. The 
modem artist, like the stone, is a recording consciousness. 
The stone "looks at"5 the artist ^ua spectator "looks within" 
and "looks out from." The same is true with Flaubert. Emma 
"looks at," Flaubert "looks within" and "looks out ^rom." 
Both authors have given "a free-stretching movement to the 
vortex." The stone is the vortex. ("There lies the unborn/ 
king of the earth,/ lies there in the dark womb/ punching 
out space...") 10 Emma is the vortex. 

That stone can be an objective record of consciousness 
is a possibility sensed by Baudelaire: 

"La nature est un temple ob de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses parolesj 
L'homme y passe & travers des for&ts de symboxes 
Qui l'observent avec des regards familiers." 

What are those "paroles" of which Baudelaire speaks? 

" listen those are 
our drums we are beating 12 
our music our ritual music." 

" Still, 

from our ancient dreams 
we repeat 

our cold giey consonants 
our solid ‘‘acts • • • 
our reason for being ^ 
in a language of stone." J 

A language of stone. A new language. Laughter. The 
Stone of Eden laughed. It knew what was going to happen 
in the garden and calmly sat back and took it all down. 
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"When the stones/ let go/ of the mountain,/ their 
fists become palms/ slapping height/ after height,/ become 
fingers/ making signs/ in a new language./ ... It is like 
the first/ laughter." 14 In "tearing holes in dutiful 
silence" they transcend not only time but space. New forms. 
Freedom. Liberation. They are like Kandinsky's canvases. 

"I think how they wish to be liberated from their frames. 

The language of stone . to be sure, is not heard by 
most men. If it were, we surely would not have such words 
as "scone deaf," "stone broke," and "stone blind." The 
English language doesn't like stone. Why is English frightened 
by stones? "Sticks and stones will break my bones, but words 
will never hurt me." "To kill two birds with the same stone." 

Why do we insist on throwing stones about. "At a stone's^ 
throw." "Let he who is without sin cast the first stone." 

Why are we afraid to acknowledge that a stone's place is in 
stillness? "I send you off/ on the only journey of your life./. ^ 
See how often you pause,/ knowing your place/ is in stillness." 
Yet, we throw and throw and throw and throw. When will we 
hear the language of stone? When will all those erroneous 
linguistic associations be done away with? When will all 
those erroneous linguistic associations be done away with? 

When? When will we all hear the language of stone? 

"And the faithful stones 
wait beneath their heavens. 

They are dreaming of rebirth, ^ 27 
of a new life covered with wool." 
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NOTES 

1 Anton Chekhov, The Sea Gull , Act I. These lines are said 
by Nina—for whom Trigorin conceives his story of the sea 
gull—as the curtain opens on Konstantine's play. 

2 Gail Trebbe, The Book of Stone , "Song of the Stone," strophe 12. 

3 In part II of Opera an d Drama , written in 1850-51, Wagner 
prophetically remarked (the German text is not available): 

"Je me voyais nScessairement amenS a designer 1c mythe 
comme mati&re idSale du poSte. Le mythe est le pofeme 
primitif et anonyme du peuple, et nous le retrouvons a 
toutes les Spoques r r ris, remaniS sans cesse a nouveau 
par les grands poStes les pSriodes cultiv6es._ Dans le 
mythe, en effet, les relations humaines dSpouillent.presque 
compl&tement leur forme conventionnelle et intelligible 
seulement a la raison abstraite; elles montrent ce que la 
vie a de vraiment humain, d'Sternellement comprehensible, 
et le montrent sous cette forme concrete, exclusive de 
toute imitation, laquelle donne a tous les vrais mythes. 
leur caractBre in^ividuel que vous reconnaissez au premier 
coup d'oeil." 

4 Trebbe, The Book of Sxone , "Song of the Stone," strophes 

2-4. 


5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


_, strophe 11. 

_, "Stone's Purpose," strophe 2. 

_, "Days of the Stone," strophe 2. 

_, "Pictures on Cave Walls," (the complete poem). 

_, "Days of the Stone," strophe 3* 

_, "Withn . a Volcano," 11. 1-4. 

Charles Baudelaire, "Corr spondances." 

Trebbe, "Sea Pebbles," 11. 9-10. 

_, "Stonehenge," strophes 7, 8. 

_, "Avalanche," 11. 1-9, 35-36. 

In a written statement made on October 9, 1974, Gail Trebbe 
made this remark about Kandinsky's canvases. It is, as we 
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Courses Prepared to Teach : 




1. Beginning, intermediate and advanced courses in the French 
language. 

2. General survey courses in French Literature: a) From the 
Medieval period to the Revolution, b) From the Revolution 
to the present 

3. Explication de texte 

4. French Literature of the Nineteenth Centiry: a one year 
survey course emphasizing the principle sociological, phil¬ 
osophical, and stylistic trends in prose, poetry and theatre 
in the nineteenth century in France. 

5. Art, Literature and Music in the Nineteenth Century in France: 
a synthetic approach to the arts in the.post-Revolutionary 
period, emphasizing the interrelationships of the arts. 

6. French Literature in Translation: a two semester course 
which emphasizes the major trends in French.Literature as 
seen in selected masterworks. A course designed particularly 
for non-French majors. 

7. Graduate reading courses in French: a two semester course 
intended to prepare M.A. and Ph.D. candidates for French 
language proficiency examinations. 
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EL TEATRO ROMANTICO DE 
GERTRUDIS GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA. 
[Spanish Tew j 

PINERA, Estela A., Ph.D. 

New York University. 1974 

Adviser: Dr. Helen '.ndoraon 


i ll’,'. ROMANTIC THEATER OF 
GEftTRUDIS GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA 

Gertrudis Gome- He Avellaneda (1014-1873), the distin¬ 
guished Cuban tvnior. is Ihc author of an Impressive list of 
literary wnrln, . ing poetry, prose and drama. 

As the title Indicates, this dissertation is limited to the 
consideration of thy theater of Avellaneda that is representa¬ 
tive of the Romanfvt movement. 

Chapter One examines the genesis of European Romanticism 
and continues to Interpret the development of the Ron-.antlc 
movement and its application in Spain, emphasizing the spirit 
of renovation that the movement implies on all levels: politi¬ 
cal, social, religious, m n .U, cultural, etc. The political 
reality, together with Ih ic! nl of liberty within the Romantic 
movement, h..t e t>< ri 1 h.r-'zcd as the bases upon which the 
process of transform.dn 1 is established. This Chapter Is ex¬ 
clusively dedicated lo a historical-literary panorama of Ro¬ 
manticism in general, and to the Spanish theater in particular, 
as background to the study ol Avellaneda. Indicated are, of 
course, all the Romantic elements that are evidenced In the 
Neoclassic literature of the previous century and. In the politi¬ 
cal area, the evi nts in Spain that aroused the sentiments of 
liberty and rebellion. 

Chapter Two is dedicated lo Avellaneda. Her intellectual 
formation Is first sturilcsituating her within the eclectic lit¬ 
erary movement and e; tablishlng the connection between her 
theater and the critical theory of her time. The themes and 
the significance of her dramatic work in relation to her per¬ 
sonality is then discussed. 

Chapter Three "irresponds to the Ideological content of her 
theater where, aim m, other considerations, the philosophical, 
psychological, social and moral aspects of her work are pre¬ 
sented. 

Finally, In Chapter Four, a concrete study of the author’s 
literary style and dramatic devices is introduced through three 
of her works • - — A lfonso , Halt osar and La hl ja do lag 

hich reflect the stylistic versatility of the author. 

the concluding observations intend to demonstrate that the 
dramatic works of Avellaneda arc by no means Inferior to those 
of the leading Span! ih playwriters of the 19th Century. In fact, 
perhaps her theater proves superior in terms of the profound 
thematic content and scenograpliic presence that Is revealed, 
in addition to the well-recognized quality of the versification 
of Avellaneda, who is deservedly esteemed as one of the great 
poets of the Spanish language of her epoch. 

Order No. 74-30,030, 358 pages. 


THE BIBLICAL ARTICLES IN PIERRE BAYLE’S 
DtCTIONNAIRE HISTOR1QUE ET CRITIQUE: 

THEIR STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION. 

POSSEN, Rhoda Gall, Ph.D. 

Yale University, 1974 

Past Baylian criticism, largely (it would seem) taking the 
load from Pierre Bayle’s own,modest disclaimers of order and 
orderliness, has failed to bring to light the format structures 


In the PI. linnna ire historique et critique (1697; 1702). The 
close examination of one group of articles, those devoted to 
Biblical personages, reveals rhetorical structures which under¬ 
lie them and which, in fact, are sometimes disclosed obliquely 
in the course of the respective articles. Sample articles from 
other groups of entries, notably those which are statistically the 
largest, provide similar evidence of formal organization. In 
addition, the Biblical articles constitute an orchestrated nexus, 
despite their dispersion throughout the alphabetically-arranged 
encyclopedia ' ' her such "groups" perhaps remain to be dis¬ 
covered. Pc »r to the Biblical nexus Is the fact that its 
“bearers of 1 ip structure," that is, its introduction (“Abel"), 
expository . • r ( David"), and conclusion (“Sara"), betray the 
particular 01, lizational role which they played with regard to 
the Dlctlon na 1 . enterprise at a certain chronological point 
(1692-93) arm which they were permitted lo retain in some 
measure thereafter. These para-alphabetical bearers of struc¬ 
ture situate F " s Dl< mnaire historique et critiq ue in a 
period in whten the ever more popular alphabetical encyclopedia 
was not yet 1 Hi • !v freed of its topical heritage. 

Order No. 75-1391, 209 pages. 

* 

THE RENA1SSAN' -D CUBIST CONCEPTIONS OF SPACE 
AND ART IN Ti ’ 11 I Fi NTH-CENTURY FRENCH NOVEL: 

A STUDY OF '! IE I M AND CONTENT OF THE DESCRIP¬ 
TIONS OF LAN1 ‘A 1 !'I AT ALA , RENE, ILLUS IONS PERDUES . 

LA CHARTREL 1’AKME, MA DAME BOVARY . 

iHE I . AND OS I HE 

FORM AND CONI EN1 f THOSE NOVELS SEEN AS 

AUTONOMOUS AESTH v, F |>( 'OMENA 

POWELL, S. Robert, F l>. 

Indiana University. 197-i 

Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, and Zola all 
develop and utilize in their novels spatial and aesthetic prin¬ 
ciples which were nadimentnrlly established during the Renais¬ 
sance In the late fifteenth amt sixteenth century. The structural 
forms of Atala, Rene, niu 1 Perdues, La Chartreuse de 
Purine, M id mm It- . t \ Ven're de Paris, and of the 

descriptions of landscape 'attained in those novels--whether 
external or internal s, ns--clearly indicate that each 

of the novelists in question c Publishes depth in space within 
the closed geometric spatial svs'em of the Renaissance by 
means of single viewpoint line ■ - 1 < rspectlve. Those spatial 
frames are, in varying degrees ■ adowed with a temporal di¬ 
mension. Given that spatial framework, each of these novelists 
studies (1) man, (2) nature, and (3) the transactions between 
man and the natural world. The most comprehensive repre¬ 
sentation of the ordinary world of human experience in the 
novel in the nineteenth century is [ound 1 he place novel 
( Madam e B ovary and Lc Ventre de Paris )--the consummate 
expression of the Renaissance conception of space and art in 
the genre of the novel in the four-hundred-year period that that 
spatial and aesthetic system was considered a valid basis for 
the creation of art. 

Ill certain descriptions of landscape in La Chartreuse de 
Parme and In Madame Bovary, Stendhal and Flaubert, respec¬ 
tively, transcend, whether consciously or unconsciously, the 
spatial limitations of the closed spatial system of the Renais¬ 
sance: the former by means of panoramic and telescopic vision, 
the latter by describing three separate actions simultaneously. 

La Chartreu se de Parm e and Mada me Bov ary, seen as autono¬ 
mous aesthetic phenomena, represent a dialectic between the 
space picture of the Renaissance and that of the modern world. 

Unlike Chateaubriand, Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, and Zola, 
all of whom adapt the inherited spatial and artistic legacy of 
the Renaissance to their individual aesthetic needs, Huysmans 
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everyday life. President of tin; Nr 
from 1035 until a few months bc-fu 
Fleming Byrnes is generally cred 
most responsible for thodovelopn 
Parkway. Because she played su< 
ing the modern Trace into being a 
to the Old Trace, Mrs. Byrnes ha 
everything written concerning the 
1934, whether it is Eudora Welly'. 
Jonathan Daniel’s The Devil's Dat 
of stories, boohs, and newspaper r 
the Trace. 

Doubtless, Roane Fleming Byr 
some of the writers in her large i 
friendships ranged from an acqua 
Marc Connelly and Eudora Welty • 
Stark Young and popular romantic 
Graham. Roane Fleming Byrne's' 
nificant enough, however, that the 
by those of more important write! 
enced or by her own contributions 
entry. 


rejects the Renaissance conception of space as a valid basis 
for the creation of art. Huysmans establishes the spatial form 
of A Rebours and of the landscape descriptions therein by- 
means of multiple viewpoint or siniu mcous perspective. Sev¬ 
eral spatial frames are juxtaposed 1 . moment of time and 
refer to each other reflexively. Movement in space is possible 
without any movement in time. The content of A ! >rs and 
of the descriptions of landscape in tl. novel demonstrate that 
the study of the time world of histoi 'he imitation of the 
appearances of beings and things sue v a re pc 1 reived 

by the senses are no longer considered he purpose of art. 
During the final decades of the nineteenth century art becomes 
an essentially cerebral undertaking whose purpose is to ex¬ 
plore and determine man’s psychic position in 1 1 modern 
world. The spatial and aesthetic principles established by 
Huysmans in A Re bours represent the basic tenets of the 
cubist conception of space and art. 

Order No. 75-1746, 355 pages. 


ROANE FLEMING BYRNES: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 


PREVOST, Verbie Lovorn, Ph.D. 
The University of Mississippi, 1974 


THE POETRY OF OLIVER ST. JOHN GOGARTY: 

A STUDY OF THE IRISH AND CLASSICAL ELEMENTS 


Director: Professor John Pilkington, Jr, 


REGAN, Mary J., Ph.D. 
New York University, 1974 


Roane Fleming Byrnes, daughter of Southern aristocrats 
and a close friend of the notable drama critic Stark Young, 
made significant contributions as a writer, as a story-teller, 
as one of the founders of the Natchez Pilgrimage, as the origi¬ 
nator of programs to preserve Natchez’ historic buildings, and 
as the guiding force of the Natchez Trace Association. Born 
August 11, 1890, in Natchez, Mississippi, she received her 
education at Stanton College in her hometown. One of the most 
popular belles in Natchez, Roane Fleming married a promising 
young lawyer, Charles Ferriday Byrnes, on May 26, 1917. As 
mistress of Ravennaside, she successfully pursued a career of 
literary and civic activities until her death on October 3, 1970. 

Her juvenile stories are Roane Fleming Byrnes’s best lit¬ 
erary pieces, and the only stories she succeeded in getting 
published. A twentieth-century romantic, Mrs. Byrnes reveals 
in her stories such characteristics as a love of nature, a fasci¬ 
nation for the supernatural, a longing for the past and the far¬ 
away, a trust in emotion and feeling above the intellect, and an 
idealistic view of life. Throughout her life she received local 
acclaim for her oral literature, and her written works reflect 
such qualities of a good story-teller as the ability to handle 
conversation skillfully and to reflect a delightful sense of 
humor. 

Having completed most of her writing by the end of tho 
1920.- Roane Fleming Byrnes devoted tier efforts to oral lit- 
eratui e and to civic projects. Serious family problems failed 
to hinder her creativity or her civic work; rather her romantic 
nature enabled her to overlook her own difficulties and to devote 
her efforts to helping others. She was particularly interested 
in the under-privileged, the mistreated, as shown by her work 
in behalf of Negroes. Another romantic characteristic, an in- 
ten in the past, was reflected in the preservalion of various 
1 - 1 -'Hidings of Natchez, including Connelly’s Tavern, the 

| and Lawyer’s Lodge. In addition, Roano Byrnes 
founders of the Natchez Pilgrimage, the event 
sible for the beginning oi tourism in Mississippi, 
n most Natchez businessmen scoffed at the idea, 

,rally supported all pilgrimage activities, but she 
. influential with her journalistic articles about 


Adviser: David H. Greene 


Oliver St. John Gogarty (1878-1957', pod, wit, physician, 
and Irish senator, better-known by iiis famous literary re¬ 
creation, Buck Mulligan, Ihe gay, mocking medical student in 
Joyce’s Ulysses, produced a significant body of poetry which 
reflects aspects of the literature of modern Ireland during the 
first three decades of tho twentieth century. This literature - 
associated with tho revival of a native literary tradition -- w.ti 
produced largely by Anglo-Irish writers, descendants of an 
alien and ruling class, nurtured in a nco-clastdi ul tradition of 
culture, perpetuated : Trinity College, Dublin Gogarty, 
Dublin born, with Gaelic and Norman antecedence, received a 
classical education at Trinity College. He became proficient 
in classical poetic forms; and decisive as tlus Influence was, 
it was not as dynamic in effect as his association with Yeats, 
AE, and other Irish writers. Much of his serin is poetry was 
written within llte Vortex of the Irish liter try r. .ival and re¬ 
flects not only the Anglo-Irish, neoclassical tradition, but also 
the preoccupation of the movement . i and atti¬ 
tudes. ‘ 

To ennoble their objective of reviving the . dive Irish lit¬ 
erary tradition, Yeats and AE sought for pi ece lent in the 
civilization of ancient Greece, which hail infua d he body 
politic with the artistic spirit. The two elder pools idealized 
the younger Gogarty as an embodiment oi tho cultures of 
Gaelic-Ireland and neo-classical Anglo-IreUuid, which they 
hoped would unite under tho creative pressures f t!.< literary 
movement and political autonomy. The classical mode of 
Gogarty’s poetry, therefore, represent . a highly-endorsed 
gesture of the recognition by Yeats and AE of an archetype in 


..irliez Trace Parkway, however, Roane Fleming 
her ultimate means of capturing romanticism in 
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Fry two , over ; stack three , two blue , one with bacon ; 
whole wheat down : Thoughts on diners , mimesis, and synecdoche 
occasioned by John Baeder ' s show at Hundred Acres Gallery, 

456 West Broadway , 12/7/7** — 12/28/74 . 

A. Judging the book by its cover—the individual and not the typei 

The Yankee Clipper is unabashedly obsequious. It will serve 
the customer just about anything, anytime, anywhere—orders "sur 
place," orders to go. /""Open 24 hrs/ Breakfast/ Luncheon Dinner/ 
Steaks Chops/ Sea Food/ Fountain Service/ Orders to go J In 
addition to gratifying the customer's esculent needs, the Yankee 
Clipper caters to his visual and/or cerebral needs by providing 
a mechanical newspaper vendor which, like the diner itself, 
satiates maximally, irrespective of time of day or season. Lisi's 
Pittsfield Diner , on the other hand, succinctly, although apolo¬ 
getically, proclaims: "Sorry, we're closed." Yet, when it is 
open it offers a "dining room," which, it goes without saying, 
strikes one as infinitely more orphic than the "booth service" 
at the Pullman Diner . Then, again, the Silver Top Din er has 
"infra-red broiling," it is "air-conditioned" and it serves 
"vacuolator coffee" (vacuolation—the development or formation 
of air vesicles in a fluid) -- Is it possible that the Silver Top 
Diner serves carbonated coffee? Whatever the case, all of the 
above diners make Scott 1 s Bridge Diner seem almost ascetic and 
alarmingly prosaic when it laconically announces: "Pepsi." But 
then, so does Lisi 's Pittsfield Diner , but it has a dining room. 
Similarly, the "Steaks Chops Seafood" of the Blue Sky Diner 
appears meager and unadorned when seen in conjunction with the 
same notice at the Yankee Clipper . 





All of these clearly articulated individual differences 
among the diners represented in John Baeder's show, in addition 
to many others, are highly important from two points of viewi 
1 ) from the point of view of the owners of the diners? 2) from 
the point of view of the realist painter. From the point of view 
of the owner, these individual differences are intended to be seen 
as lures/catalysts which cause the motorist or pedestrian to stop 
and have something to eat, whether he is hungry or not. Diners 
announce their individuality as if the Underground Gcurmet were 
in the neighborhood. From the point of view of the realist painter, 
these placarded distinctions, as well as countless other structural, 
compositional, and material differences, are the raison d' etre of 
the creative act—more about that in Part C of these remarks. Not¬ 
withstanding the attractiveness of any or all of the management- 
announced individual differences, it is not because of them that 
the hungry motorist/pedestrian, in most instances, stops at a 
given diner at a given time. It is not atypicality which is the 
decisive factor, but rather sameness (perhaps in conjunction with 
propinquity). 

B. Judging the book by its cover—the type and not the individual? 

The American diner, like the French cafg, is ubiquitous, 
predictable, and agressively middle class. It is for those reasons 
that one enters a given diner at a given time and not because of 
any .^condary or tertiary embellishments, such as "booth service," 

"vacuolator coffee," or "pepsi." (Is the sign "Clean Rest Rooms" 
a primary, secondary, or tertiary embellishment? Since all diners 
invariably have rest rooms, it seems to be a primary characteristic, 
the sign itself, therefore, is redundant. In that statement, the 
word "clean" fulfills the same function as the word "vacuolator" — 
both are secondary embellishments to the concepts "rest room" and 
"coffee," respectively. Does the customer really expect the rest 
rooms (enter Euphues) to be clean or the coffee (Turk kahve ) 
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to be better because it is vacuolated? Probably not. "Clean 
French Provincial Rest Rooms" and "Imported Vacuolator Coffee"-- 
in such a situation "French Provincial" and "Imported" are, it 
would follow, tertiary embellishments). The highly stereotyped 
architectural configuration of the diner, like that of the 
church, for example, communicates on the primary level. Both 
elicit highly particularized conditioned responses: the shape of 
the former means "place to eat," the shape of the latter means 
"place to worship." Individual architectural and design differences 
are relatively unimportant. Is this "place of worship" made of 
stone, wood, brick? Is this "place to eat" using infra-red 
broilers? Are the ventilators on this diner shaped like helmuts 
( The Silver Ton Diner ). or are they of the spinning variety 
( The Pullman Diner )? Does this diner have six, eight, or ten 
windows? It is the shape of the diner which is important. The 
hungry motorist/pedestrian sees the type and not the individual. 

The name of the diner itself is not important, although most 
diners declare their names clearly, wanting to be seen both as 
individuals and as types. Scott *s Bridge Diner is most interesting 
in this respect. Unlike the other diners painted by John Baeder, 
it identifies itself primarily as an architectural entity, and 
secondarily as an architectural entity which is located near 
a bridge which has been named after someone by the name of Scott. 

Day or night, one cannot help but read one of the four and one 
half signs—all of which are, to a large extent, superfluous. 

The signs are redundant in much the same way that a sign bearing 
the word "tree" would be redundant when hung on a tree. The non- 
indigenous and hungry motorist/pedestrian does not need to know 
who owns a given diner ( Lisi 1 s Pittsfield Diner ), nor does he care. 
Granted, it may be helpful and/or interesting to know that one is 
in Pittsfield, or that a given bridge (hopefully near the diner) 
is named after Bomeone named Scott. The non-indigenous and 



hungry motorist does not inquire of the person who fills his 
gas tank at 2 A.M. in small town Americai "Can you tell me where 
the nearest four star restaurant is?" or "Where is the nearest 
diner with infra-red broiling?" but, rather, "Where's the nearest 
diner?" The owners of Scott 's Bridge Diner have, then, spent 
their advertising money wisely (congratulations). Not only is it 
a question of largely stereotyped exterior characteristics, but 
interior as well. The menus, the food, the clientele, the employees, 
and the rest rooms are—allowing, of course, for inconsequential 
differences—identical. The middle classes, it must be recalled, 
are frightened by significant deviations from the mean. A cheese¬ 
burger special is a cheeseburger special. The urinals always 
have deodorizing disks in them which look like white hockey pucks. 
There is a Rosy in virtually every diner in America, and every 
one of them is probably jealous of the one who appears on television 
with her Bounty towels. (The customarily announced "Steaks Chops 
Sea Food" is interesting on this account. It appears to be one 
of those public statements, like "Cautiom the surgeon general 
has determined that cigarette smoking is dangerous to your health," 
which one often accidentally reads—or is forced to read—but 
which contains no message, the issue being, of course, "food" or 
"cigarette," and not "kind of food" or "effect on health.") It is 
this quality of sameness—architectural, anthropological, linguistic- 
which, as I shall explain below, eventually causes the demise of 
the diner as an economically viable institution in America. 

C. Mimesis and Synecdochei 

The psychic presupposition of much contemporary American 
art, like that of muc.i art in the West from the Italian Renaissance 
to the final decades of the nineteenth century, is the "urge to 
empathy," a psychic urge which results, in most cases, in what is 
variously referred to as mimetic or realist or representational 
art. This, of course, does not mean that the realist art of the 
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late nineteenth century in France, for example, and that of the 
third quart of the twentieth century in America are identical. 
Particular and significant differences between the representational 
art created in both of these periods are, to be sure, scrutable. 
Similarities, however, do exist. 

The mimetic art of both of these historical periods pursues 
a program of realism. Finite objects such as they are perceived 
by the senses (primarily optical experience) are represented 
analytically in conjunction with a clearly articulated temporal 
structure. Each of Monet's "Haystacks," for example, is analytically 
represented in a moment of time. For Monet and for many of his 
contemporaries, the temporal structure of prosaic empirical reality 
is seen as an entirely positive phenomenon. All objects and people 
are in time and are, it goes without saying, consumed or destroyed 
by time. They are, then, different at every moment of their exist¬ 
ence. From the point of view of the painter this means that the 
same object can be painted repeatedly and it will always appear 
different—the poplars, the haystacks, the water lillies, the Rouen 
Cathedral. Far from regretting that temporal movement, Monet luxuri¬ 
ates therein. The realist painter of the third quarter of the 
twentieth century, similarly, analytically represents finite objects 
such as they are perceived by the senses, in conjunction with a 
clearly stated temporal structure. Unlike the realists of the 
nineteenth century, however, those of the twentieth regret the 
passage of time. Nineteenth-century mimesis is, in many respects, 
synonymous with "celebration"; twentieth-century mimesis is synony¬ 
mous with "lament." In this respect, twentieth-century realist art 
is similar to early nineteenth-century Romantic art. There are 
concertos written both for and against the piano. Is nineteenth- 
century realism for the passage of time? Is twentieth-century 
realism against the passage of time? Such may be the case. In 
reviewing John Baeder's show in the Soho News , John Gruen remarks; 
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"Done in the Photo Realist syle, they (the diners) emerge like 
pristine havens of comfort. But they are dead and deadly." What, 
specifically, does Gruen mean by that? Does he mean that because 
they are painted in the photorealist style they emerge like pristine 
havens of comfort? Does he mean that even though the diners are 
painted in the photorealist style, a style which makes them look 
like pristine havens of comfort, they are dead and deadly? The lack 
of clarity in Gruen's remarks, notwithstanding, he underlines an 
important quality which is characteristic of much representational 
art in the twentieth century—the elegiac. Why does the mimetic 
art of the third quarter of this century lack the 6 lan vital of 
nineteenth-century mimetic art? The answer, it seems, is that 
the finite world analytically represented by the reality-affirming 
artists of this century is portrayed from an absolute point of 
view, whereas that same world is portrayed from a relative point 
of view by the representational painters of the nineteenth century. 
The Rouen Cathedral, as portrayed by Monet, is in time. The 
Blue Sky Diner , as portrayed by Baeder, is not in time. Monet’s 
subjects are immersed in empirical timej Baeder's are suspended 
in a kind of eternal time, a time world not unlike that of much 
medieval art. It is for that reason, perhaps, that Gruen has 
ill-advisedly dredged up (perhaps he created them himself) stillborn 
and wholly vapid figurative expressions such as the following in 
order to characterize Baeder's works: "... painting them (the diners) 
as though they were shrines of beauty . They sparkle, and look 
like stunning dashes in a meaningless sentence . ... like pristine 

havens of comfort ... They are deserted shrines —monuments to 
vacuity and boredom." (underlining is mine). As a speaker of 
English I am embarrassed by Gruen's elephantine use of figurative 
language. What, may I ask, does a shrine of beauty—deserted, if 
you please—look like? Where may I observe a stunning dash? a 
pristine haven of comfort? Gruen's remarks are revelatory of only 
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one thing—his imperfect understanding of mimetic art. For 
Gruen, the creation of representational art (perhaps all art) 
appears to be synonymous with the wholly offensive and condescending 
phrase, "reverential treatment." The creation of art is not a 
beautification process. Diners are, in all probability, as Gruen 
states, "the lowest architectural denominator in the arid waste¬ 
land of neon-lit, small town, small time America," They need not, 
however, be presented as anything other than themselves in order 
to be a sufficient basis for art. The diners painted by John Baeder 
are not presented as "shrines of beauty," "stunning dashes," 
"pristine havens of comfort," or as "monuments of vacuity and bore¬ 
dom." They are presented as ends in themselves—entirely sufficient 
bases for the creation of art. Lisi's Pittsfield Diner is pre¬ 
sented as Lisi 's Pittsfield Diner . The Yankee Clipper is the 
Yankee Clipper . ^~The names and shapes of diners are derived, 
apparently, not only from railroads—the Pullman Diner --but also 
from airplanes—the original "Yankee Clipper," I recently learned, 
was a Pan Am plane which, on May 20, 1939 > took off from Port 
Washington, New York for Europe and thereby began the first regular 
passenger service across the Atlantic_7« Gruen's inept gavotte 
with figurative language clearly implies that neon-lit small town 
America is an insufficient basis for the creation of art. Mimetic 
art, whether that of the nineteenth century or that of the twentieth, 
is founded primarily on optical experience or knowledge. The 
objects presented are what they appear to be. Gruen implies that 
some subjects are more appropriate for art than others. A "pristine 
haven of comfort," for example, could be painted "as is," and be 
a valid work of art. A diner, on the other hand, must be trans¬ 
formed with "reverence" in order to become a sufficient basis for 
art. Gruen, then, I expect, would favor an academy as a guardian 
of taste. That same academy might issue annual prizes. Je vous 
en prie. 
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Propii® em -ical reality, as everyone now agrees, is a 
sufficient "for art. When that content is assigned an 

appropiiat ‘c form, a work of art is created. This does 

not me?i, that the boundaries between art and life 

are aut, ms - ically dissolved. The diners painted by John Baeder, 
for examp, e re(5J2 n "imitations." They do not collapse into 
"illusions," at least not for the intelligent spectator. /"While 
attending a water color show in a gallery near Hundred Acres 
Gallery—several of Baeder's water colors were exhibited there— 

I observed a housefly mistake an imitation for an illusion. After 
hovering about several paintings he descended, with what appeared 
to be great resolve, on Janet Fish's Tomatoes , a pastel on paper_7. 
Certain contemporary artists are, like the ancients, obsessed 
with the possibility of illusion, thinking him the great artist 
whose painted grapes are pecked at by duped birds. Such, it 
seems, is the antithesis of an aesthetic success. What specifically 
marks the pleasure in mimetic art is that what we are witnessing 
is non-real, that what we are seeing is a representation of reality 
and not reality. An internalization of the conventions of theater, 
for example, makes it virtually impossible for the rational adult 
to believe that what is happening on stage is happening really, 
however realistic the enactment. We do not believe that that 
man (Tristan) dies, that that piece of marble is a woman (Aphrodite), 
that that painting is where I had lunch (Scott's Bridge Diner), 
that that painting is what I had for lunch (the tomato). Yet, 
children and the inartistic invariably offer unsolicited advice 
to the about-to-be-murdered heroine. One hears weeping in 
theaters. The uneducated literally attack works of art (On May 
21, 1972, Laszlo Toth, a Hungarian bom emigre to Australia, 
battered with a hammer Michelangelo's Pieta). All of the preceding 
beings—human and otherwise—have not or can not internalize the 
"formal" conventions of art. They are unaware of the fact that 
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that it must have an aesthetic form. Life, on the other hand, 
need not have, but can be assigned, an aesthetic form, as Whistler 
and Wilde have demonstrated. 

The cognitive boundaries of the representations of reality 
created by John Baeder are, as we stated above, clearly articulated 
imitation does not collapse into illusion. That being the case, 
Baeder, like the trompe l'oeil painters of the nineteenth century, 
benignly renounces the unassimilated signature convention—a 
convention which in itself helps to establish the cognitive bound¬ 
aries of the art object--and, to a certain extent, integrates his 
signature within the representation of reality itself. ( Scott 's 
Bridge Diner; J. Baeder, on the blue garbage barrel; Blue Sky Diner ; 
Baeder, on the garbage box on the sidewalk in front of the diner; 
Lisi’s Pittsfield Diner ; Baeder, in the window; Yankee Clipper Diner ; 
Baeder, on the sign on top of the building on the right; Pullman 
Diner ; Baeder, on the inside of the first window on the right). 

The signature on the Pullman Diner , inasmuch as it appears on the 
inside of the window of the diner, raises the question of methexis 
and modern art. Is one a spectator of or a participant in the 
reality represented? Does art imitate life? Does life imitate 
art? The question of mimesis, not methexis, however, is our central 
concern here. Why does John Baeder consistently use the assimilated 
signature convention of trompe l'oeil painting? The spectator is 
not, I think, being asked to confuse art and reality. Rather, 

Baeder, like those representational painters who strive for what 
has been called the photorealist finish, perhaps views the un¬ 
assimilated signature as a violation of perceptual (visual) 
knowledge. Whatever the case, we are reminded of Wordsworth's 
writing his verses on slabs of slate in the wilderness and leaving 
them there to blend with the natural scene. Yet, as we all know, 
before abandoning his verses to nature—from whence they came— 
he took down a copy for hi3 publisher. Similarly, one thinks of 
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Hitchcock and Renoir who can not resist the temptation to 
literally include themselves—the former, invariably, the latter, 
on occasion—in their films. In each case it is not a question of 
"to sign or not to sign," but rather of "how" to sign. For Baeder, 
and perhaps for Hitchcock and Renoir, the question of how to sign 
assumes great importance because their media (painting and the 
cinema) are primarily visual, and the unassimilated signature in 
that context, it can be argued, does shock. 

The optical information reported by Baeder and into which 
his signature is integrated, unlike that information reported by 
the representational painters of the nineteenth century, does 
not appear to have been derived from the artist's having held up 
the well sung "mirror" to reality. Rather, one has the impression 
that John Baeder has used a magnifying glass. If that is in fact 
the case—or the effect achieved—the important question to ask is, 
why? The answer, it seems, is that the mimetic impulse is here 
directed at memorializing the individual qualities and character¬ 
istics of an institution which, if not already dead, is rapidly 
dying. Individual details are therefore recorded with a precision 
which, at times, transcends the visual capabilities of the naked 
eye. (It is '’ part for that reason that the diners painted by 
John Baede m to exist in eternal or absolute time.) The inherent 
danger, of .rse, involved in transcending the perceptual capabil¬ 
ities of the naked eye is that one can begin to rely on conceptual 
or theoretical knowledge, painting not only what one sees but also 
wha» one knows to be there. (The question of the importance of 
conceptual knowledge in representational art, although germane, 
requires a separate inquiry.) The details catalogued by Baeder— 
structural, compositional and material—amply demonstrate that 
all diners are not, it goes without saying, identical, even though 
they may appear that way to the average (and hungry) motorist/ 
pedestrian. The chain eateries—McDonald's, Burger King, Howard 
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Johnson's, and the like--have, in fact, capitalized on the fact 
that the average citizen is unable, perhaps only unwilling, to 
perceive individual differences. Sameness, in other words, sells. 
These franchised eateries will not al.l ow the individual and the 
particular to exist. Ho-Jo cola, Whalers, Whoppers, golden arches, 

Big Macs—coast to coast. One immediately thinks of Warhol's 
soup cans. (In the beginning was the word, and the word was made 
flesh.) The mimetic artists of the third quarter of this century, 
in the face of what appears to be a national hysteria of homogeni¬ 
zation, reaffirm the importance of the individual, the particular, 
and the local. As such they are reacting against the abstractionists' 
rejection of representation, as well as against the distortions 
of expressionism. This reaffirmation of the individual and the 
particular is, at the same time, a romantic reassertion of the 
self, the self seen as macrocosme, as a whole and not as a part, 
as an individual and not as a type. Given that stance, excessive 
emphasis can easily be placed on the content of art, just as undue 
importance can be attributed to form in historical periods in 
which the importance of the individual is de-emphasized—the 
seventeenth century in France, for example. If the content of 
art becomes too ascendant, art can easily become propaganda— 
imitations collapse and become illusions. This is not the case, 

I think, with the paintings of John Baeder. (Is it the case with 
the truck and tractor paintings of John Torlakson, John Salt and 
Ralph Goings? Their paintings, it goes without saying, should 
be the subject of a separate inquiry.) 

The question of synecdoche, mimetic art, and diners remains. 
( Synecdoche; a figure of speech by which a part is put for the 

whole—as fifty sail for fifty ship s; the whole for a part_as 

the smiling year for spring t the species for the genus—as cutthroat 
for assassin ; the genus for the species—as a creature for a man ; 
or the name of the material for the thing made—as boards for stage.) 


Inasmuch as the shape of the diner communicates on the primary 
level, as we suggested earlier, it represents a kind of architectural 
synecdoche. The shape of the diner tells us that it is a "place to 
eat" (50 sail for 50 ships). "Pepsi" and "Steaks Chops Sea Food" 
by the same token are linguistic synecdoches when interpreted other 
than literally. On seeing those two signs (above Scott 's Bridge 
Diner and the Blue Sky Diner , respectively) one, of course, can 
interpret them literally and envision pepsi, steaks, chops, and 
sea food. One can also—and perhaps more often than not does— 
envision something completely different: beef Wellington, turnips, 
and tea, for example. In this last interpretation, in which the 
part stands for the whole, they constitute linguistic synecdoches. 
Similarly, when one says that "all diners are alijce," he is 
putting the genus for the species. When one paints ten different 
diners, he is painting ten different species of the same genus. 

A remarkable example of putting the part for the whole is a 
patented trademark of McDonald's—the golden arches. Not only do 
those arches mean "place to eat," they mean specific items of 
food and drink: quarter pounder with cheese, filet of fish, french 
fries, strawberry milk shakes. Mimetic art in general—whether 
the objects represented be diners, cathedrals, or artichokes—it 
can be argued, is visual synecdoche. This is true in that it 
specifically refers to a highly particularized sociological, 
political, and economic milieu. Not only does it refer to that 
milieu, it is inseparable therefrom. To what (or to whom) then, 
do John Baeder's diners refer? They refer to small town, small 
time, post World War II, on-the-move America. Baeder, happily, 
has excluded all explicit anthropological references. To do so 
would perhaps add a grotesque and/or biographical dimension. This 
is true in that human beings in such a context would have to be 
reduced to the level of stereotype, such as used to be found in 
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health books, or would have to be represented as clearly 
recognizable individuals, such as one might encounter in any 
family photograph album. 

Much, to be sure, remains to be said of the American diner. 
These remarks are intended as an introduction. At present the 
American diner is in a state of decrepitude. "In some unused, 
lagoon, some nameless bay,/ On sluggish, lonesome waters, anchor'd 
near the shore,/ An old, dismasted, gray and batter'd ship, dis¬ 
abled, done,/ After free voyages to all the seas of earth, haul'd 
up at last and hawser'd tight,/ Lies rusting, mouldering" (Whitman). 
For better or for worse, the demise of the diner, if not already 
a reality, is imminent. If from that, however, a new and valid 
art has been developed, we cannot be sad, for we have once again 
re-discovered our eyes. For that we are in John Baeder's debt. 



1. 


It is now generally agreed that the road is one of the 
primary institutions of organized society and that the re¬ 
lationship between the road and history is highly reflexive. 
Speaking in the second decade of this century—the beginning 
of one of the great road building periods of all time—H. Belloc 
cogently remarked: 

Not only is the road one of the great human insti¬ 
tutions because it is fundamental to social exist¬ 
ence, but also because its varied effect appears in 
every department of the State. It is the road which 
determines the sites of many cities and the growth 
and nourishment of all. It is the road which controls 
the development of strategics and fixes the sites of 
battles. It is the road which is the channel of all 
trade and, what is more important, of all ideas. In 
its most humble function it is a necessary guide 
without which organized society would be impossible; 
thus, and with the other characters I have mentioned, 
the road moves and controls all history. (From the 
"Introduction," The Road , 1924) 

It is our contention that the American road—perhaps the 
greatest road the human race has ever built—as well as the 
forms and structures off the American road, are unique. Consider, 
for example, the following facts: 

1) Most of the roads in America were built before the 
cities and towns which are now connected by them existed. Before 
there were specific places to go in America, in other words, 
there were roads to take you there. European roads were built, 
for the most part, to connect extant population centers. The 
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roads in America were built in order to fulfill what we be¬ 
lieved to be our Manifest Destiny "to overspread and possess 
the whole continent which had been alloted to us by Providence." 

2) The American road is an extraordinarily intricate 
system which not only permeates the entire nation but also pro¬ 
vides multiple and essentially equal alternative routes be¬ 
tween most places. In going from Denver to Chicago or from 
Philadelphia to Washington, for example, there is not just one 
road, there are many. To fully appreciate the alternatives 
built into the American road one need only consider the lack 

of choice involved in driving, say, from Bordeaux to Paris, 
or from Salzburg to Geneva. In each of these instances there 
is basically only one road. 

3) The American roadside is a vast and comprehensive 
marketplace—diners, restaurants, truck stops, fast food chains, 
cabins, service stations, motels, snack bars—which is more 
pervasive and, undoubtedly, more lucrative than any other similar 
market in the world. 

4) The American road and the automobile are an in¬ 
tegral part of the life experience of the majority of Americans. 
Learning how to drive, getting a driver's licence, and buying 

a car of one's own are, for ma- y, important events in the growing 
up process. The automobile in a suburban life-situation is 
virtually a necessity. 
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Notwithstanding these facts, the American road and the 
forms and structures directly and indirectly associated with 
it are unseen by the majority of Americans. It is, in all 
probability, because of the great importance of the road in 
our individual and national consciousness—particularly its 
explicitly utilitarian function—that most people regard the 
road and roadside America solely as means to an end and not 
as potential ends in themselves. The American landscape is 
lost to their perception; it is everywhere but they are 
conditioned not to see it. That is not, however, universally 
the case. Slowly we are re-discovering and celebrating the 
American landscape as an end in itself. We are once again 
willing to acknowledge that the familiar, the prosaic and the 
commonplace are worthy of our attention. Witness, for example, 
the following books: 


1 . 

David Plowden. 

Hand of Man on America, 1971 

2 . 

Erin Arthur and Dudlev Witney. Barn: A Vanish- 


ing Landmark in 

North America, 1972 

3. 

Margot Gayle and Edmund Gillon, Jr. Cast Iron 


Architecture in 

New York City, 1974 

4. 

David Plowden. 

Commonplace, 1974 

5. 

David Plowden. 

Bridges: The Spans of North 


America, 1974 


6 . 

Robert Sommer. 

Street Art, 1975 


4 . 


What we propose to demonstrate in this book is that 
the American road and the for and structures which are 
directly and indirectly ass-oiatad with it are important 
sociological, economic, cultural and historical documents 
which represent an important compone- t of the visual legacy 
of America. We will, at the same time, demonstrate that 
those forms and structures (gas stations, diners, motels, 
cabins, paint and body shops, ice cream stands, truck stops, 
gas pumps, etc.) represent human artifacts which, under 
appropriate conditions, can function in human experience 
as aesthetic objects—as autonomous aesthetic phenomena. 

Some of the questions which we will ask ourselves 
(the answers to which will be reflected in this book) are 
as follows: 

1) What specifically are the forms and structures 
directly and indirectly associated with the American road? 

2) To what degree are those forms and buildings 
structurally homogeneous? To what extent do they reveal and/or 
allow for individual differences? 

3) What beliefs, attitudes and practices do those 
forms represent? 

4) Is roadside America noticeably different in 
different regions of America? 

5) Are there seasonal variations in roadside 
America? Is it significantly affected by the passage of time? 

6 ) How is roadside America different from generation 
to generation? 




In answering those questions—and many others--we will 
not only learn how, hut also why, the American road and the 
forms and structures associated with it are unique. We will, 
at the same time, learn about ourselves and about America. 
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sociological, economic, cultural and historical documents 
which represent an important component of the visual legacy 
of America. We will, at the same time, demonstrate that 
those forms and structures (gas stations, diners, motels, 
cabins, paint and body shops, ice cream stands, truck stops, 
gas pumps, etc.) represent human artifacts which, under 
appropriate conditions, can function in human experience as 
aesthetic objects—as autonomous aesthetic phenomena. 
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Some of the questions which we will ask ourselves 
(the answers to which will be reflected in this book) are 
as follows* 

1) What specifically are the forms and structures 
directly and indirectly associated with the American road? 

2) To what degree are those forms and buildings 
structurally homogenous? To what extent do they reveal and/or 
allow for individual differences? 

3) What beliefs, attitudes and practices do those 
forms represent? 

4) Is roadside America noticeably different in 
different regions of the country? 

5) Are there seasonal variations in roadside 
America? Is it significantly affected by the passage of time? 

6) How is roadside America different from generation 
to generation? 

In answering those questions—and many others—we will 
not only learn how, but also why, the American road and the 
forms and structures associated with it are unique. We will, 
at the same time, learn about ourselves and about America. 
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Each of the following has, at one time or another, saved my lifei 

1. "The Waltz of the Flowers" 

2. Johannes Brahms 
3- Tosca 

4. Tristan und Isolde 

5. Henry James 

6. Gustav Mahler 

7. Francis Poulenc 

8. the Staten Island Ferry 

9. Per Ring des Nibelungen 

10. Igor Stravinsky 

11. banties, pigeons, and peacocks 

12. Swan Lake 

13. The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions of Space and Art 
in the Nineteenth - Century French Novel . . .. 

14. Sergei Rachmaninoff 

15. Sergei Prokofiev 

16. rice 



i 


. 




17. Gustave Flaubert 

18. Claude Monet 

19. The Countess 

20. Eric Satie 

21. Margot Channing 

22. American coin silver 

23. Marie Dressier 

24. The Sea Gull 

25. Queen Victoria 

26. "When Johnny Comes Marching Home Again" 

27. Oscar Wilde 

28. Mando Cane 

29. Death in Venice (Visconti) 



March 12, 1975 
249 West 76th Street 








DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Robert Bernstein presents THE ISLAND CONCERT HALL, INC. in cooperation 
with Nassau County Office of Cultural development 
C. W. POST CENTER AUDITORIUM — Northern Boulevard, Brookville, L. I. 


SATURDAY NIGHT, MARCH 22, 1975 at 8:40 P.M. 


(Under the patronage of Abraham & Straus — Columbia Records — C. W. Post Center of 
o 'V t \r°i un ? ff ’ s •— Harman-Kardon, Inc. — Long Island Lighting Company — National 
Bank of North America — Northville Industries — Jerry Spiegel Foundation — Herbert E. 
Stern Family Foundation — Takashimays, Inc.) 

Admission: $10.00. For tickets & information, write: Island Concert Hail, Inc., Box 372, Roslvn 
Heights, N. Y. 11577. Phone: (516) MA 1-4444. 







ACROSS 


fof 


l. 

6 . 

11 . 

19. 


20 . 

21 . 

22 . 

25. 

27. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 
33 o 

34 . 

35. 
37. 


38, 

39, 

40, 

41, 


42, 

44. 

47 

51 

52 

55 

56 


"grandmother" in Middle English 
former name for King's County, Ireland 
Balzacian duchess 

an open eskimo boat made of a wooden 
covered with hide and usually propelled with 
broad paddles. In Greenland it is worked ex¬ 
clusively by women. 

an image of a Semitic household god 
a nomadic pastoral people living between the 
Nile and the Red Sea 

an expression of approval e^i.+v, 

a meadow, South England, m Surrey on the South 
bank of the Thames in Egham urban district 
the ninth letter of the Greek alphabet 
"help" in French 

"evils" in French . . 

a plural definite article m Italian 

variant ofVword meaning "to imbue with a soul" 
"forty" in Rome _ 

"Rabbi" as used m a Pixie _ , 

the negative logarithim of the effective hydro¬ 
gen ion concentration or hydrogen ion activity 
fn gram equivalents per liter used in expressing 
both acidity and alkalinity on a scale whose 
values run from 0 to 14. 
a female lobster 
article of apparel 
in the canacitv or character oi 
a shield or breastplate emblematic of majesty 
that was originally associated chiefly with 
Zeus but ]ater mainly with Athena, 
past participle of "avoir" 

"moved" in French 

the C part 1 of C an anchor from the crown to the fluke 
a wanderer . „ . 

an indefinite pronoun m French 
abbreviation for the element whose atomic 

number is 85 


58o perfume lady 

59• the Greek goddess of the dawn? also, 

Prince Albert's favorite greyhound 

61. a French reflexive pronoun 

62. a function word used to introduce a sub¬ 
ordinate clause that is anticipated by the 
expletive it occurring as the subject of 
the verb 

63. "in the event" (two words) 

65 0 an English indefinite article 

66. holes in one 

68, a female cassowary; also, a fussy middle- 
aged woman 

69, the second note of Guido's hexacords 

70, a prefix meaning "beyond" 

72, an odorus viscous liquid (pi.) 

74, defeated by a small margin 

76, used in French before feminine names of 
large islands such as Sardinia & Iceland 

77" woman's name 

79- in accordance with one's wishes 

81, "nave" in French 

82, transfer RNA (abbreviation) 

84. an academic degree 

85. a government bureau 

86. abbreviation of an element whose atomic 
number is 11 and whose atomic weight is 

22.9898. 

87 0 healthy 

89. the 16th letter of the Hebrew alphabet 

900 "fish" in Italian 

93 0 decoration by cutting away parts of a 

surface layer (as of plastic or clay) to 
expose a different colored ground 

97. Arcturis is one 

98. demonstrative pronoun, or adverb, or 
interjection in French 

990 "her dowry" in French 

101, last name of American humorist, I850-I896 

102. a kind of modern art 


river in NE Scotland flowing E into North Sea 
19th in order of succession to the crovm of 

abbreviation of the element whose atomic number 
is 29 and whose atomic weight is o3o**° 

"breast" in French 

the center point of the lower half of an 
armorial escuthcheon 

! African antelopes with heads like °*en, 
manes, long tails, and horns m both sexes thax 
curve downward and outward 
, a thalloid shoot resembling a leal 
, a colonial hymenopterous insect 
, a nephew of Abraham . * 

, increase or lengthen (archaic) 

. "merry" in French 
0 Latin demonstrative adjective 
. a Dutch or Afrikaner woman 
. purchasable 

. a tailless leaping amphibian 

. a woodwind having a usual range fro ( pli ) 

B flat below middle C upward for 3a octaves ipi.; 
, English subject pronoun 
o scold 

o "before"— conjunction 

initials of Vichy premier, 1940-19^ 

. a faction 

fwide-sleeved overgarment with slit eidee worn 
bv a deacon or prelate; also, a similar robe 
worn by the British soverign at his coronation 
)„ a border 

, to move apart with a lever 

j. a legendary Phrygian kmg 

k. a function word meaning "before 
>. past participle of "naitre" 

? „ an international _ company 
3. an American "artist" 

mode of personal behavior 


i6l. a large burrowing nocturnal African 
mammal that has an extensile tongue, 
powerful claws, large ears, and heavy 
tail and feeds on ants and termites 

165. a dandy 

166. child's plaything 

168. "and the Trojans" in French 
170. reside 

172. ripened ovules of plants 

173* "herb" in Spanish 

174. an antidepressant drug C-^gH-^gN^Og 

that is an inhibitor of monoamine oxidase 


DOWN 

1. Edward I died there on July 7, 1307 

2. "emulator" in French 

3. the feebly-staining portion of the reticu¬ 
lum of the nucelus of a resting cell in 
which chromatin granules appear to be 
embedded 

4. a son of Jacob and the traditional epony¬ 
mous ancestor of one of the tribes of 
Israel 

5. city and port of W. Burma (pop. 86,451), 
chief town of Arakan coast 

6. a dictionary 

7. a Wagnerian goddess 

8. the name originally given by Guido to the 
4th note in his hexacords 

9. a sacred bull worshiped by the ancient 
Egyptians 

10. title of a painting by Duchamps 

11. a French definite article 

12. A Greek hero in the Trojan war who kills 
himself because the armor of Achilles is 
awarded to Odysseus. 

13. 1/16 of a yard (in England) 

14. a consonant which, for Nabokov, is brown 
and has a rich rubbery tone 



15. an ornate tiered centerpiece consisting 
typically of a frame of wrought metal bearing 
dishes, vases, or candle holders 

16. abbreviation of an element whose atomic number 
is 18 and whose atomic weight is 39.948. 

17. feet 

18. "whether" in Italian 

20. a male figure used like a caryatid 

21. "brooms" in French 

23. displace 

24. bring back from obscurity 

26 . b °S * \ 

28. "you use" in French (fam. form) , 

36. third person singular subject pronoun in Ital. 

4lo third person plural subject pronoun m Ital. 

43. to make lace by looping and knotting with a 
single cotton thread and a small shuttle 

45. a hooked anatomical part or process 

46. diversion , 

48. initials of Dutch admiral, 1597-1653. 

49. a nearly neutral slightly bluish medium gray 

50. George III died there on October 25, 1760, 
and Victoria was born there May 24, 1819. 

51. the voyelle which, for Rimbaud, is black 

53. W. S. Porter 

54. German indefinite pronoun ^ 

57, sea birds with narrow wings and forked tails 
60. lose firmness 

63. English suffix 

64. "high" in German 

67. "hundred" in Italian (plural) 

69. any of one or more substances, first detected 
in a monkey, present in the red blood cells of 
most persons and of higher animals; inherited 
according to Mendelian principles, and capable 
of inducing intense antigenic reactions 

71. one (chiefly Scot.) 

72. a person of irritable or violent temper 

73. public notices 

?4, this voyelle is white, for Rimbaud 
75* last name of an Irish nationalist and Australian 
politician, 1816-1903 


77. tip or tilt up or over 

78. intense and usually openly displayed anger 

80. a lace and embroidery joining covered 

with buttonhole stitches for connecting 
various parts of the pattern in needle¬ 
point lace and outwork 

83. a son or daughter of immigrant Japanese 

parents who is born and educated in America 

85. Rimbaud said it's red 

88. city in SW Nigeria NE of Ibadan, pop. 

154, 589 

90. "meadow" in French 

91. a young cod or haddock, esp. one boned 
and split for cooking 

92. peaceful 

93. past participle of the verb derived from 
ME sawan, akin to OHG sawen, L serere 

94. man's nickname 

95. penetrate with or as if with an edged 
instrument} also, a length of.cloth 
varying from 40 to 100 yards in length 

96. work 

99. adjective derived from the Latin 
"salarium" meaning "salt money" 

100. "the lie of life in matter" (Christian 
Science) 

104. a member of the order Apodes 

105. the base of the system of natural logarithms 
having the approximate value 2.71828 

106. daughter c.f the Earl of Warwick and wife 
of Richard III; also, daughter of James II 
and wife of Prince George of Denmark, 
died, August 1, 1714, 

107 0 prevent 

108. abbreviation for the element whose atomic 
number is 87 

109. an interjection of greeting 

110. an interjection of amazement 

113. "Nouveau Francs" abbreviation 

116, a false and often willfully misleading 
interpretation of a text 

117. "maintenant" in English 


119. "reread" in French 

120. adverb or adjective used in assenting or 
agreeing also. 

123. initials of an American anarchist, 1888-1927 

124. a means of transportation 

126. a utility saddle of the hackney type 

127. an order of mammals having few or no teeth 
and including the sloths, armadillos, and 
New World anteaters and formerly also the 
pangolins and the aardvark 

129. first name of a tribune of Rome, 1313-135^ 

130. to eject violently 

131. to exert a reciprocal or counteracting force 
or influence 

132. "sur la pointe des pieds" 

134. an adverb, from OE "aefre" 

135. attorney (abbreviation) 

136. molasses in England _ 

138. an Indonesian method of hand-printing 

textiles by coating with wax the parts not 
to be dyed. 

141. Leo and several of his friends 

143. having a coarse manner \chiefly Scot.) 

144, a number, akin to OHG "einlif" 

146. the total amount of money bet on a race, game 
or event 

l47o a tool or device (as for digging, lifting, or 
cutting) having the characteristics of a spade 
and a chisel (pi.) 

150. to give shape to 

152. abbreviation for the element whose atomic 
number is 25 and whose atomic weight is 
54.9380 

153. the quantity of irrigation water required to 
fill the needs of the area of a particular 
crop 

155. to propel (nautical) 

160. of a grayish or dusty color 

162. a dark mottled or flecked figure appearing, 
esp. in quartersawed lumber 


163. a black cuckoo 

164. Royal Scottish Academy (abbreviation) 

165. "gods" in Italian (pi„) 

167. "oersted" abbreviation 

169. initials of a French actress, 1844-1923 

170. Italian preposition 

171. initials of English poet, artist, 
and socialist, 1834-1896 
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Pennsylvania 


Silas R. Pow«ll 
Rd 1 

Carbondaie, Pa. 18407 


HIGHER EDUCATION ASSISTANCE AGENCY 


TOWNE HOUSE 


HARRISBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 17102 


',N REPLY REFER TO: 


March 31, 1975 198340586 


Re: Silas R. Powell 
Rd 1 

Car bondale, Pa . 184C 7 

SS# 198-34-0586 621^20 

First Natl Bk Of Carbon 


Dear Mr, Powell: 

The Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency has 
been notified that in August 1974, ycu ceased to be enrolled in 
the institution of higher learning which certified your applica¬ 
tion for a state Loan Guaranty. 

If you have not already done so, it is impera”iv5 that you 
.mmediately contact your above-referenced lending institution 
and discuss a repayment schedule. 

If you have transferred or returned to school, it is ycur 
obligation to request your school to notify your lender and 
PH2AA in writing at once. 

If you have any further questions regarding this matter 
please feel free to'write or phone this Agency. 


Sincerely yours. 



CHR/chr/T 


Charles H. Russell 

Assistant Deputy Director For Loans 


Twenty-three: A Self Portrait 
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ACROSS 


1, a wedge-shaped tool used for cleaving and 

riving staves, shingles, etc. It has a handle 
in the plane of the blade, set at right angles 
to the back. 

15. » castus," a tree, species of Vitex, 

once believed to be a preservative of chastity, 
also called Abraham's Balm. 

10. munificent 

15. his posters of Madame Sarah are well known 

20. to emit coherent light; also, obs. Sc. form 
of "lass" 

21. display ostentatiously 

22. "one read" in French 

23. "un aviron" in English 

24. an early Northern infinitive (Scot.) of to be 

25* the Constitution of the United States, as seen 

by a cynic (2 words) 

27. the Flying Dutchman's daughter 

28. city S France near the Mediterranean, E of 

Carcasonne, pop. 38,441. # 

30. an amount of a biologically active agent (as a 
drug) required to produce a specific result under 
strictly controlled conditions. 

31. of or belonging to summer 

33. the art of bolstering or supporting or 
grounding (French) 

34. a pickle or sauce of small herrings or an¬ 
chovies. .. . . . 

35. a breakdown (as of a car) or a poor theatrical 
part—in French 

37. a kind of spade used in Ireland (the iron part 
of the Irish spade is not quite half so broad at 
the edge as the English garden spade) 

38. feminine pronoun, third person, nominative case 

39. seemingly 

40. the careening of a ship to one side 

41. a colloid in a more solid form than a sol 

42. shares 
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45. libidinous desire 

46. faithful 

48. abbreviation of an element whose atomic 
number is 83 and whose atomic weight is 
208.9806 

49. hero of an I896 play by A. Jarry 

52. a large fluffy scarf of fur, feathers, 
or delicate fabric (use an indefinite 
article') 

53. Russian composer, born in Vilna, 1835-1918 

54. "low-water mark" in French 

56. "chemise 9. _Danton" _ 

57. in tha manufacture of artificial marble, 
to steep (the composition) in a hardening 
and preservative preparation 

58. to discover (two words) 

61. any of various swift timid long-eared 
mammals (order Lagomorpha and esp, genus 
Lf us) having a divided upper lip, long 
h nd legs, a short cocked tail, and the 

ung open-eyed and furred at birth 

62. 0 lacerate mentally or emotionally 

63. Ices alces 

64„ 'unpublished" in French 

65^ belonging to paradise 

67 any of a genus of tropical herbs with 

simple stems, large leaves, and a terminal 
raceme of irregular flowers 
. a son of Jacob and the traditional epony¬ 
mous ancestor of one of the tribes of 
Israel 


69. 

"storm cloud" in French 


70. 

a Roman fountain 


71. 

a slow match or smoke (chiefly Scot.) 

72. 

this consonant, for Nabokov, 
oatmeal 

looks like 

73. 

initials of the president of 
1938-1950) 

Turkey, 


74, abbreviation for the element whose atomic 
number is 99 

75* first word of the title of a Hugo drama 
(1838) the hero of which is a valet who 
falls in love with a queen, becomes a 
powerful minister and then sacrifices 
himself in order not to compromise the 
queen's honor 

76. past participle of the French verb meaning 
"to obey" 

77. an implement for raising a nap on cloth 

78 . an adherent of a Chinese mystical philosophy 
traditionally founded by Lao-tzu in the 
sixth century B.C. 

80 , birds do it in the spring (two words) 

82 0 prefix meaning "eight" 

83 . compass point 

86. past participle of a transitive verb meaning 
"to fix on an object steadily or with deep 
concentration" 

880 a hen turkey (French) 

89 . an ingenius invention of French origin for 
exhibiting a very complete view of different 
seas, lakes, rivers, and mountains on the 
earth's surface. It is formed in the shape 
of a hollow sphere. 

93 0 he who is opposed (two words) 

95. angry 

960 a woman who works 

98 . a quality or circumstance that affords 
protection (chiefly British) 

99, Palestine 

101. contend 

102. one of the four basic taste sensations 

103. "female peacock" in French 

104. pseudonym of Frangoise Quoirez (1935- ) 

105. man's name 

107 0 French preacher of the first crusade 
(1050 ? -1115) 

108 „ an accident in auto racing; also, a surgical 
passage created between two blood vessels to 
divert blood from one part to another. 



109. "among" in Italian 

130. "_ malsain" or lust 

112o French adjective which means "pertaining 
to the wings of birds" 

113. reflexive pronoun in French 

114. a boat does it when it veers with or as 
if with wind 

116. "border" in French 

117. a small biting two-winged fly (pi.) 

118. "six" in Italian 

120. river 300 miles long, USSR, in NW Ukraine, 
flowing N into Pripet river in the Pripet 
marshes 

121. full of brightness 

122. adjective for "the process of mountain 
formation, esp. by the folding of the 
earth's crust" 

126. "diaeresis" in French 

128 o that family of Malaysian dicotyledonous 

plants that are parisitic in other plants 
and have fleshy usually foul smelling 
apetalous flowers emerging from the host, 
imbricated seals in place of leaves, and 
no stems 

132. a space in the upper corner of a periodical 
usually containing advertisement for the 
periodical itself, or a weather forecast 

133. any of various herons that bear long 
plumes during the breeding season 

13^o mentally quick and resourceful 

135. "to avoid" in French 

1360 a pier produced by thickening a wall at 
its termination 

1370 "a wireless set" in French 

1380 a heavy, colorless, and relatively inert 

gaseous element that occurs in air as about 
one part in 20 million by volume and is 
used in thyratrons and specialized flash- 
tubes 

139* doigtier de cuir du calfat, de la den- 
telliSre 

140. a collection of things thrown one on 
another 



1. an arrow 

2. "_-joie" (a kill-joy) 

3. third person singular, indicative, future, 
of the French verb "to dare" 

4. initials of American writer, 1837-1902 

5. a kind of skirt 

6. past participle of English verb meaning 
"to sacrifice" 

7. "cloud" in French 

8. the hoofed mammals 

9o 28 pounds makes two of them 

10 o rapt 

11 o prefix meaning up, back or again 

12. a warship with a heavy beak at the 
prow for piercing an enemy ship 

13. flashes 

14. third person plural, passS simple, of 
"avoir" 

15. nuts, such as beechnuts and acorns, ac¬ 
cumulated on the forest floor and often 
serving as food for animals (as hogs) 

16. Elbe en est une 

17o intricate 

18. district of South Turkey, East of the Gulf 
of Iskenderun 

19. a brackish lake USSR in SW Soviet Central 
Asia between Kazahkstan and Uzbekistan, 
area 26,000 

21. "mire" in French 

25. belonging to Shem's father 

26. the adjective in the Italian title of the 
Verdi opera in which the Due de Montfort 
appears 

29. one present but not taking part in a 
situation or event 

32. Italian reflexive pronoun 

34. German prefix, used in "foreigner" 

35» "beach" in French 




36. "winged" in French 

39. leave . 

4l. the court gester's daughter in the Verdi 
opera based on Hugo's Le Roi s 1 amuse 

420 "weathered" in French. 

43. a sum of money in addition to interest or 
royalties charged for the granting of a loan 
or privilege to a company or for the lease or 
transfer of property (use an indefinite article) 

44. a cunning or artful person (French) 

45. a bunch of feathers attached to a long chord 
and used by a falconner to recall a hawk 

47. the fruiting spikes of cereals including both 
the seeds and protective structures 

48. West German city on the Rhine, SSE of Cologne, 
300,400 inhabitants 

50. "brooms" in French 

51. undo 

53. any of various units of weight of China and 

Southeast Asis varying around l£ pounds; also, 
a standard Chinese unit equal to 1.1023 pounds 

55. might be a way of describing the daughter of 
the King of Spain, Portugal or Brazil (3 words) 

56. the Ethopian dollar contains 100 of them 

59. third person singular, personal pronoun (Ital.) 

60. "son ench&re" in English 

620 a scolding or dissolute woman (chiefly Scot.) 

66. a ruminant mammal, family Cervidae 

67. a m.gratory bird, genus Numenius, related to 
the woodcock but distinguished by.long legs 
and a long, slender down-curved.bill 

70. II a achetd une bague de fiangailles pour son 
amie mais il ne la lui a pas donnSe. (translate 
the underlined word into English) 

71. past participle of the English verb meaning 
"to bring forth and deposit" 

72. a way of describing a point of view which is 
optimistic but not in excess (2 words) 





77. port city on Crete, pop. 40,452 

780 "to increase "5 "to lengthen" (archaic) 

79 . a mature female of the genus bos (use an 
indefinite article) 

80. a theatrical word derived probably from the 
French "qu", the abbreviation of the Latin 
"quando" meaning "when" 

81 0 ornamental branched candle holder 

83 . flat brittle cookies 

84 0 mother of Isaac 

85 0 city in the Haute-Vienne, arr. de Limoges, 
on the Vienne, 3»200 inhabitants. 

860 thin and angular 

87 « the attribute of Orpheus 

89 . an exuberant, lively, usually small or young 
person 

90. a family of Italian violin makers of Cremona, 
esp. Nicolb or Nicola, 1596-1684 

91. "Mathis der _" by Hindemith 

92. "den" in French 

94. third person singular, present indicative, 
of the French verb meaning "to ring" 

95" prose narratives such as the Edda 

97 0 the first fish named in the Mahler song 
Des Antonius von Padua Fischpredigt 

100. a sudden extreme drop 

104. the production by means of electric energy of 

chemical reactions that when allowed to reverse 
themselves generate electricity again without 
serious loss 

106. "dregs" in French 

107. "beach" in French 

111. eliminated 

112. "une rame" in English 

114. initials of Roman historian, 55 ? -after 117) 

115 . any of several small ungulate mammals character¬ 
ized by thickset body with short legs and ears 
and rudimentary tail, feet with soft pads, and 
broad nails, and teeth of which the molars resemble 
those of the rhinoceros and the incisors those of 
rodents 



117. hail? also, weep or lament (Scot,) 

118. a short distance 

119. an adverb meaning "therefore" or "hence" 
from the Old Latin meaning "from the 
direction (of)" 

120. to cloy with overabundance 

121. a secluded narrow valley 

122. prefix meaning "eight" 

123. a nearly extinct goose of the Hawaiian 
islands that inhabits waterless uplands 
and feeds on berries and vegetation 

124o an airline organization 

125, "nonsense" (sometimes considered vulgar) 

127. past participle of the English verb 

meaning "to appear to the perception" 

129. a kind of whale 

130. an arrow; also, a woman's nickname 

131. "garlic" in French 

136. an interjection of contempt 
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"When the stones/ let go/ of the mountain,/ their 
fists become palms/ slapping height/ after height,/ become 
fingers/ making signs/ in a new language./ ... It is like 
the first/ laughter." 14 In "tearing holes in dutiful 
silence" they transcend not only time but space. New forms. 
Freedom. Liberation. They are like Kandinsky's canvases. 

"I think how they wish to be liberated from their frames." 

The language of ston . to be sure, is not heard by 
most men. If it were, we surely would not have such words 
as "scone deaf," "stone broke," and "stone blind.’ The 
English language doesn't like stone. Why is English frightened 
by stones? "Sticks and stones will break my bones, but words 
will never hurt me." "To kill two birds with the same stone." 

Why do we insist on throwing stones about. "At a stone's 
throw." "Let he who is without sin cast the first stone. 

Why are we afraid to acknowledge that a stone's place is in 
stillness? "I send you off/ on the only journey of your life./. ^ 
See how often you pause,/ knowing your place/ is in stillness." 
Yet, we throw and throw and throw and throw. When will we 
hear the language of stone? When will all those erroneous 
linguistic associations be done away with? When will all 
those erroneous linguistic associations be done away with? 

When? When will we all hear the language of stone? 

"And the faithful stones 
wait beneath their heavens. 

They are dreaming of rebirth, _ 17 
of a new life covered with wool." 
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NOTES 

1 Anton Chekhov, The Sea Gull , Act I. These lines are said 
by Nina—for whom Trigorin conceives his story of the sea 
gull—as the curtain opens on Konstantine's play. 

2 Gail Trebbe, The Book of Stone . "Song of the Stone,” strophe 12. 

3 In part II of Opera and Drama , written in 1850-51, Wagner 
prophetically remarked - ( the German text is not available) t 
"Je me voyais nScessairement amenS & designer le mythe 
comme matifere idSale du pofete. Le mythe est le po&me 
primitif et anonyme du peuple, et nous le retrouvons 5 
toutes les Spoques r e ris, remaniS sans cesse a nouveau 
par les grands po&tes ’es pSriodes cultivSes.. Dans le 
mythe, en effet, les relations humaines dSpouillent.presque 
compiatement leur forme conventionnelie et intelligible 
seulement a la raison abstraite; elles montrent ce que la 
vie a de vraiment humain, d'Sternellement comprehensible, 
et le montrent sous cette forme concrete, exclusive de 
toute imitation, laquelle donne a tous les vrais mythes 
leur caractBre in^ividuel que vous reconnaissez au premier 
coup d'oeil.” 

4 Trebbe, The Book of Scone , "Song of the Stone," strophes 
2-4. 

5 _, strophe 11. 

6 _, "Stone's Purpose," strophe 2. 

7 , "Days of the Stone," strophe 2. 

8 , "Pictures on Cave Walls," (the complete poem). 

9 _, "Days of the Stone," strophe 3* 


10 


, "With . a Volcano," 11. 1-4. 

11 

Charles 

Baudelaire, " 

Corr spondances." 

12 

Trebbe, 

"Sea Pebbles, 

" 11. 9-10. 

13 


, "Stonehenge 

," strophes 7. 8* 

14 


_, "Avalanche, 

" 11. 1-9, 35-36. 


15 In a written statement made on October 9, 1974, Gail Trebbe 
made this remark about Kandinsky’s canvases. It is, as we 
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Telephone 212-724-7090 


EDUCATION ! 

1961—1965 

I965—I967 

1967—1974 


The Pennsylvania State University 
B.A. French, 1965 

The George Washington University 
M.A. French, 1967 

Indiana University 
Ph.D. French, 1974 

Major fieldt Nineteenth-Century French Literature 
Minor fields 1 Fine Arts 

Medieval French Literature 
Phonology 


TEACHING EXPERIENCE ! 

1973—1974 Adjunct Lecturer in Modem Languages (French), 

The City University of New York, Brooklyn College 


1972—1973 

1970—1971 

1967—1970 

1965—1967 


French Teacher, Yeshiva High School of Far Rockaway, 
New York City, New York 

Assistant Professor of French, The State University 
of Ne.v York, College at Oswego, New York. 

Teaching Associate in French, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 

Graduate Teaching Assistant in French, The George 


Washington University, Washington, D. C 



Courses Prepared to Teach 


?6,}c 


1. Beginning, intermediate and advanced courses in the French 
language. 

2. General survey courses in French Literature: i) From the 
Medieval period to the Revolution, b) From the Revolution 
to the present 

3. Explication de texte 

4. French Literature of the NineteenthCentiryj a one year 
survey course emphasizing the principle sociological, Phil¬ 
osophical, and stylistic trends in prose, poetry and theatre 
in the nineteenth century in France. 

5. Art, Literature and Music in the Nineteenth Century in France: 
a synthetic approach to the arts in the post-Revolutionary 
period, emphasizing the interrelationships o* the arts. 

6. French Literature in Translation: a two semester course 
which emphasizes the major trends in French.Literature as 
seen in selected masterworks. A course designed particularly 
for non-French majors. 

7. Graduate reading courses in French: a two semester course 
intended to prepare M.A. and Ph.D. candidates for French 
language proficiency examinations. 

REFERENCES: 


Mr. John A. Frey, Chairman 
Department of Romance Languages 
The George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Thomas Marshall, Chairman 
Department of French 
The State University of New York 
College at Oswego, N. Y. 

Mrs. Kate D. Rodko 
801 Riverside Drive 
New York City, New York. 


Mr. Quentin M. Hope, Chairman 
Department of French & Italian 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Mr. John P. Houston 
Department of French & Italian 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

Mr. Charles Hill, Chairman 
Department of Modern Languages 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y 


PUBLICATIONS : 

The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions of Space and Art in the 
Nineteenth-Century French Novel: A Study of the Form and Content of 
the Descriptions of Landscape in Atala, Ren§, Illusions Perdues , 

La Chartreuse de Parme, Madame Bovary , Le Ventre de Paris , and 
A Rebours , and of the Form and Content oT Those Novels Seen as 
Autonomous Aesthetic Phenomena. (High Wycomb, England? Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, 1974) 

Forthcoming tublicatio? (l) a synchronistic history of music from 
the Renaissance to the dern era? to be published, August 1975, 

New York. (2) co-author of a monograph on the forms and structures 
associated with the American road in the period 1918-1960; to be 
published, Fall 1976 , New York. 
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EL TEATRO RONiANTICO DE 
GERTut'i'is gome:/ de avellaneda. 
[Spanish Teu] 

PINERA, Esltla A., Ph.D. 

New Vnrk U.4V#rK.!y. 15. ‘4 

Adviser: Dr. Helen Anderson 


TIIF. ROMANTIC THEATER OF 
GF.ftTRUDlS GOMEZ DE AVELLANEDA 

Gertnidis G*'r.. .!e Avellaneda (1814-1873), the distin¬ 
guished C eh.in r. la the author of an Impressive list of 

literary trnr ... poetry, prose end drama. 

.As ike title indicate.-, this dissertation Is limited to the 
consider.:''on of tip theater of Avellaneda tlut Is representa¬ 
tive of the Romani movement. 

Chapter One examines Ihe genesis of European Romanticism 
and continues to intei pi el the development of Ihe Romantic 
movement ar.d its application In Spain, emphasizing the spirit 
of renovatt n !l> ,t the movement implies on all levels: politi¬ 
cal. social, ril'i'v in oral. cultural, etc. The politiral 
reality, together with f id at of liberty within Ihe Romantic 
movement, h ... , ; :n !zcd as the bases upon which the 

process of tram.tor.n " l i st.ibllshed. This Chapter Is ex¬ 
clusively dedicated to a historical-literary panorama of Ro¬ 
manticism In general, and to Ihe Spanish theater tn particular, 
as background to Ihe study of Avellaneda. Indicated arc, of 
course, all the 1! u lantlc elements that are evidenced In the 
Ntoclasslc lik i..tm i if the previous century and. In the politi¬ 
cal area, the ■ vc ns In Spi.ln that aroused the sentiments of 
liberty and rebellion. 

Chapter Two ts tlidic tied to Avellaneda. tier Intellectual 
formation Is lira Muni* t, situating her within the eclectic lit¬ 
erary movement and , i.ibtlshlng the connection between her 
theater and the critical theory at her time. The themes and 
the significance of her dramatic work In relation to her per¬ 
sonality I* then discussed. 

Chapter Throe corresponds to the ideological content of her 
theater where, turn . , .dher considerations, Ihe philosophical, 
psycho!'Wdcal, social and moral aspects of her work are pre¬ 
sented. 

Finally, In Chapter Four, a concrete study of the author's 
literary style and dr .malic devices is introduced through three 
of her works - - : ...o Alfonso, Paltas ar and La hl ja de ias 
{lores -- which rellect the stylistic versatility of the author. 

'I he concluding observations Intend to demonstrate that the 
dramatic works of Avellaneda are by no means Inferior lo those 
of the leading Spanish playwrliers of the 19th Century. In fact, 
perhaps her theater proves superior In terms of tho profound 
thcnmttc content and stenographic prcsonco that Is revealed. 

In addition to the well-recognized quality of the versification 
of Avellaneda, who Is deservedly esteemed as one of the great 
ixiets of the Spanish language of her epoch. 

Order No. 74-30.030, 358 pages. 


THE BIBLICAL ARTICLES IN PIERRE UAYLE'S 
D 1CTIONNA IKE lll bTOUI Q UE ET CRITIQUE : 

THEIR STRUCTURE AND FUNCTION. 

POSSEN, Rhoda Gall, Ph.D. 

Yale University, 1974 

Past Baylian erittcism, largely (It would seem) taking the 
load from Pierre Bayle’s own modest disclaimers of order and 
orderliness, has failed lo bring to light the formal structures 


In the 1 . iiminalre Mst orique et critique (1697; 1702). The 
close exanu '.ation of one group of irtlrfcs. those devoted to 
Biblical perron; i-es. reveals rhetorical structures which under¬ 
lie them and which, in ! .et. are sometimes disclosed obliquely 
In the course of the respective articles. Sample articles from 
other groups of . ntrles. notably those which are statistically the 
largest, provide similar evidence of formal organization. In 
addition, the Biblical articles constitute an orchestrated nexus, 
despite their do petston throughout the alphabetically-arranged 
encyclopedia her such groups" perhaps remain to be dis¬ 
covered. Pc ir to the Biblical nexus ts the lact that its 
■bearers cif . ip structure," that ts. Its Introduction ("Abel"), 
expository i • r (-David"), and conclusion ("Sara"), betray Ihe 
particular ei ac.it 1 i vie which they played with regard to 
the Dictions eaterpuse at a certain chronological point 
(IC92-B3) a.-1 which ’hey were permitted to retain tn some 
measure ther• ftcr I hrs. para-alphabetical bearers of struc¬ 
ture situate I' in's Pt. irinal re hlstorlque et critique In a 
period In whle I ‘he ever more popular alphabetical encyclopedia 
was not yol c. iiiely (reed ol its topical heritage. 

Order No. 75-1391. 209 pages. 
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THE RENAISSAN 
AND ART IN TH 
A STUDY OF 7 - • 
TIONS OF LANI 
EA CHAR TREl 
LE VENTRE DE lb. 
FORM AND COV1 ENl 
AUTONOMOUS AESTH 


n CttniST CONCEPTIONS OF SPACE 
rFFNTH-CENTURY FRENCH NOVEL: 

M AND CONTENT OF THE DESCRIP- 
i ALA, RENE. ILLUS IONS PERDUES. 
MADAME BOV ary . 

AND A REBOURS, AND Oz THE 
: 1 NOVELS SEEN AS 

lie i OMENA 


POWELL, S. Robert. F t>. 

Indiana University. 1971 

Chateaubriand. Balzac. Stendhal, Flaubert, and Zola all 
develop and utilize in their novels spatial and aesthetic prin¬ 
ciples which were rwdinientarlly established during the Renais¬ 
sance in ihe late fifteenth "id sixteenth century. 7 lie structural 
forms of Al.ila. Rene. Ill. • Pe rdues. La Chart reuse de 

r.' i; ■' . •: ' - !' . , ii- ■ .! ■ t m . 1 *i 1 1 ; 

descriptions of landstao mi; mod in those novels--whcther 
external or Internal si . m-.--clearly indicate that each 

of the novelists in question i ■ wishes depth in space within 
the closed geometric spatial *v«em of the Renaissance hy 
means of single viewpoint loo -sportive. Those spatial 
frames are, in varying degree ■ ndowed with a temporal di¬ 
mension. Given that spatial framework, each of these novelists 
studies (1) man, (2) nature, anil (31 the transactions between 
man and the natural world. The most comprehensive repre¬ 
sentation of the ordinary world of human experience in the 
novel in the nineteenth century Is found i he place novel 
(Madame Bo vary and Le Ven tre d e Parts)--the consummate 
expression of the Renaissance conception of space and art In 
the genre of the novel In Ihe four-hundred-year period that that 
spatial and aesthetic system was considered a valid basis for 
Ihe creation of art. 

In certain descriptions of landscape In La Chartr euse d o 
P.trnic and in Madame Boyary. Stendhal and Flaubert, respec¬ 
tively, transcend, whether consciously or unconsciously, the 
spatial limitations of Ihe closed spatial system of Ihe Kcnais- 
sanre: tire former by means of panoramic and telescopic vision, 
lire lattor by describing three separate actions simultaneously. 
La Char i reuse de Panne and Mad ame Bova ry, seen ns autono¬ 
mous aesthetic phenomena, represent a dialectic between the 
sp me picture of the Renaissance and that of the modern world. 

Unlike Chateaubriand. Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, and Zola, 
ail of whom adapt the inherited spatial and artistic legaey of 
the Renaissance to their individual aesthetic needs, Huysmans 
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rejects the Renaissance conception of space as a valid basis 
for the creation of art. Huysmans establishes the spatial form 
of A Re bours and of the landscape descriptions ilicrein by 
means of multiple viewpoint or slmu. menus perspective. Sev¬ 
eral spatial frames are Juxtaposed Hi moment of time and 
refer to each other reflexively. Movement in space is possible 
without any movement In time. The content of A fl irsand 

of tlw deecrl|iUons of landscape in ti. .el dem a...ie that 
the study of the lime world of tilsto: he n ntatinn i f the 

apiiearanccs of beings and things am ey are perceived 

by the senses arc no longer consider he purjxisc of art. 
During the final decades of the nineteenth century ait becomes 
an essentially cerebral undertaking whose purpose is io ex¬ 
plore and determine man's psychic position In ll no.do. n 
world. The spatial and aesthetic principles established by 
Huysmanr in A Re bours represent the lia .ic tenets of the 
cubist conception of space and art. 

Order No. 75-1746, 355 pages. 


ROANE FLEMING BYRNES: A CRITICAL BIOGRAPHY 

PREVOST, Vcrbie Lovorn, Ph.D. 

The University ul Mississippi, 1974 

Director: Professor John PUklngton, Jr. 

Roane Fleming Byrnes, daughter of Southern aristocrats 
and a close friend of the notable drama critic Stark Young, 
made significant contributions as a writer, as a story-teller, 
as one of the founders of the Natchez Pilgrimage, as the origi¬ 
nator of programs to preserve Natchez' historic buildings, and 
as I he guiding force of the Natchez Trace Association. Born 
August 11, 1890, in Natchez, Mississippi, she i reived her 
education al Stanton College In her hometown. One ol the most 
popular belles in Natchez, Roane Fleming married a promising 
young lawyer, Charles Ferrlday Byrnes, on May 26, 1917. As 
mistress of Ravennaside, she successfully pursued a career of 
literary and civic activities until her death on October 3, 1970. 

Her Juvenile stories are Roane Fleming Byrnes's best lit¬ 
erary pieces, and the only stories she succeeded m getting 
published. A twentieth-century romantic. Mrs. Byrnes reveals 
in her stories such characteristics as a love of nature, a fasci¬ 
nation for the supernatural, a longing fur lhe past and th. far¬ 
away, a Irust in emotion and feeling above the Intellect, and an 
idealistic view of tile. Throughout her life sho received local 
acclaim for her oral literature, and her written works reflect 
such qualities of a good story-teller as the ability to handle 
conversation skillfully and to reflect a delightful sense of 
humor. 

Having completed most of her writing by the end of the 
1920 Roane Fleming Byrnes devoted her efforts lo oral lit- 
oratuie and lo civic projects. Serious family problems failed 
to hinder her creativity or her civic work; rather her romantic 
nature enabled her to overlook her own difficulties and to devote 
her efforts to helping others. She was particularly Interested 
in the under-privileged, the mistreated, as shown by her work 
In behalf of Negroes. Another romantic characteristic, an in¬ 
ter. in the past, was reflected In the preservation of various 
' Hidings of Natchez, Including Connelly’s Tavern, the 

and Lawyer's Lodge. In addition, Roane Byrnes 
founders of ihc Natchez Pilgrimage, the event 
'llile for the beginning of tourism In Mississippi, 
a most Natchez businessmen scoffed at the idea, 
•rally supported all pilgrimage activities, but sho 
, influential with her journalistic articles about 

-aichez Trace Parkway, however, Roane Fleming 
ner ultimate means of rupturing romanticism In 


everyday life. President •>: tn N .'rl.o • Trace /.» .«>-i aiui 
from 1935 until a few n.oi.n.s I.. f. :•< he death Ir. 1970, It-xine 
Fleming Byrnes Is generally credited with being Hie one person 
most responsible fur Ms- tl< voloptneot of the Natchez Trace 
Parkway. Because she played such an Important part in bring¬ 
ing 11 to modern Trace inn. i ring end calling •iotIiou thereby 
to the Old Trace. Mrs. Byrnes has Hid rootly Influenced almost 
everything written concerning the Natchez Trace following 
1934. whither ll Is I •■,!• u W., 1.... M n ii.-.ni, 
Jonathan Daniel's The IWlJ • •« 11 Mildred* 

of stories, books, and nc o;i y r and n. . .. V articles about 
the Trace. 

Doubtless. Roane Finn lug Byrnes al 'Ucct I y influenced 

some of the writers in her large < i,. l of I. leads. Her llicrary 
friendships i.mgcd from ,m acqu .mlancf •> th such writers as 
Marc Cumuliy and End >ra Wefty lo a cio,'- . o'.aUom.hip with 
Mark Youug and pofiuUr nsuanllc novel: i Allci Walworth 
Graham. Ruaitc Flemh . Byrne's*own c:. divo cffurl i arc sig¬ 
nificant enough, huv.cn r. that they should m • in- ..oeiahad >wcd 
by those of more important writers that she may h ivo influ¬ 
enced or by her own contributions In fields ' thui lluu llie lit¬ 
erary. Order No 75-526, 241 pages. 


THE POETRY OF OLIVER ST. JOHN COGAIU Y: 

A STUDY OF THE IltfS-f AND CLASSICAL ELEMENTS 

REGAN, Mary J., Ph.D. 

New York University, 1974 

Adviser: David If. Greene 

Oliver St. John (loyally (1878-1957', putt, wit, physician, 
mill Irish senator, better-known by Ills famous i'.lcary re¬ 
creation, Buck Mulligan, the gay, mocking on h -al -.indent in 
Joyce's Ulysses, [>ro laced a significant body i i .airy wlU< h 
reflects aspects of the literature of modern In I. nd durln,: the 
first three decade ; Ifralurc -- 

associated with tho revival • f a native literary I. dmoti - t as 
produced largely by Anglo-Irish writers, dcacen I ms of an 
alien and ruling class, nurtured tn a nco-cl.issi. d tradition of 
culture, perpetuated : Trinity College, lKiultn 1 : .tarty, 
Dublin born, with Cache and Norman am ecde.iio, received a 
classical education :.t Trinity Coll. go. lie I... me proficient 
tn classical poetic forms; and decisive as this influence was, 
it was not ns dynamic in effect us htn assn.-in.l>.n with Yeats, 
AE. and other Irish writers. Much of his ; eriu e |* . try f.as 
wi lllen within tho voiles of the Irish liter u y . 'I and re - 
fleets nut only the Angln-lilsh, neocl. - • I 11 • 1 ■ • l> it also 

lb.-preoccuj.aii.ai of It > luovvmn t wdh It i -and atti¬ 
tudes. * 

To ennoble their objective of reviving the > live Irish lit¬ 
erary tradition, Yeats and AE sought for .: | uvi lent in the 
civilization of ancient Greece, which ha,: ml . a he body 
politic with the artistic spirit. Thelwocldci p. ••!.■ idealized 
the younger Cogarty as an onibudlmi til cl the ( ullurv* of 
Gacllc-lreland and neo-classical A iglo-L I .nd. > ’ n 'i nicy 
hoped would unite under tho creative |>i essurcs f it., literary 
movement and political autonomy. The clan-leal r «le of 
Gogarty's poetry, therefore, represent ... ■ < ntlorscd 

gesture of the recognition by Veals and AE of an hetype iii 
ancient Greece. 

Six volumes, finally collected In 1952 In London (1954 In 


New York), comprise Got-arty’s poetic 'ftput The 
grouped by form in the Colle cted Pucir . , . • i; las as 
surance with the flexibility of classical l.a u. A diversitv o 
subjects and tones -- praise of beauty in won on, praise of lu> 


Dublin friends and the good jiagan life, tho ridicule of romantic 
love -- aro expressed through the autonomous, ilclily-complex 
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Fry two , over ; stack three , two blue , one with bacon ; 
whole wheat down ; Thoughts on diners , mimesis , and synecdoche 
occasioned by John Baeder ' s show at Hundred Acres Gallery, 

456 West Broadway , 12/7/74 — 12/28/74 . 

A. Judging the book by its cover—the individual and not the type; 

The Yankee Clipper is unabashedly obsequious. It will serve 
the customer just about anything, anytime, anywhere—orders "sur 
place," orders to go. /"Open 24 hrs/ Breakfast/ Luncheon Dinner/ 
Steaks Chops/ Sea Food/ Fountain Service/ Orders to go_7 In 
addition to gratifying the customer's esculent needs, the Yankee 
Clipper caters to his visual and/or cerebral needs by providing 
a mechanical newspaper vendor which, like the diner itself, 
satiates maximally, irrespective of time of day or season. Lisi's 
Pittsfield Diner , on the other hand, succinctly, although apolo¬ 
getically, proclaimsi "Sorry, we're closed." Yet, when it is 
open it offers a "dining room," which, i^ goes without saying, 
strikes one as infinitely more orphic than the "booth service" 
at the Pullman Diner . Then, again, the Silver Top Diner has 
"infra-red broiling," it is "air-conditioned" and it serves 
"vacuolator coffee" (vacuolation—the development or formation 
of air vesicles in a fluid) — Is it possible that the Silver Top 
Diner serves carbonated coffee? Whatever the case, all of the 
above diners make Scott ' s Bridge Diner seem almost ascetic and 
alarmingly prosaic when it laconically announces; "Pepsi." But 
then, so does Lisi 's Pittsfield Diner , but it has a dining room. 
Similarly, the "Steaks Chops Seafood" of the Blue Sky Diner 
appears meager and unadorned when seen in conjunction with the 
same notice at the Yankee Clipper . 












J 





All of these clearly articulated individual differences 
among the diners represented in John Baeder's show, in addition 
to many other . are highly important from two points of viewi 
1) from the point of view of the owners of the diners? 2) from 
the point of view of the realist painter. From the point of view 
of the owner, these individual differences are intended to he seen 
as lures/catalysts which cause the motorist or pedestrian to stop 
and have something to eat, whether he is hungry or not. Diners 
announce their individuality as if the Underground Gcurmet were 
in the neighborhood. From the point of view of the realist painter, 
these placarded distinctions, as well as countless other structural, 
compositional, and material differences, are the raison d' etre of 
the creative act—more about that in Part C of these remarks. Not¬ 
withstanding the attractiveness of any or all of the management- 
announced individual differences, it is not because of them that 
the hungry motorist/pedestrian, in most instances, stops at a 
given diner at a given time. It is not atypicality which is the 
decisive factor, but rather sameness (perhaps in conjunction with 
propinquity). 

B. Judging the book by its cover—the type and not the individual i 
The American diner, like the French cafe, is ubiquitous, 
predictable, and agressively middle class. It is for those reasons 
that one enters a given diner at a given time and not because of 
any ggoondary or tertiary embellishments, such as "booth service," 
"vacuolator coffee," or "pepsi." (Is the sign "Clean Rest Rooms" 
a primary, secondary, or tertiary embellishment? Since all diners 
invariably have rest rooms, it seems to be a primary characteristic, 
the sign itself, therefore, is redundant. In that statement, the 
word "clean" fulfills the same function as the word "vacuolator" — 
both are secondary embellishments to the concepts "rest room" and 
"coffee," respectively. Does the customer really expect the rest 
rooms (enter Euphues) to be clean or the coffee (Turk kahve) 


to be better because it is vacuolated? Probably not. "Clean 
French Provincial Rest Rooms" and "Imported Vacuolator Coffee"— 
in such a situation "French Provincial" and "Imported" are, it 
would follow, tertiary embellishments). The highly stereotyped 
architectural configuration of the diner, like that of the 
church, for example, communicates on the primary level. Both 
elicit highly particularized conditioned responsesi the shape of 
the former means "place to eat," the shape of the latter means 
"place to worship." Individual architectural and design differences 
are relatively unimportant. Is this "place of worship" made of 
stone, wood, trick? Is this "place to eat" using infra-red 
broilers? Are the ventilators on this diner shaped like helmuts 
( The Silver Top Diner), or are they of the spinning variety 
( The Pullman Diner )? Does this diner have six, eight, or ten 
windows? It is the shape of the diner which is important. The 
hungry motorist/pedestrian sees the type and not the individual. 

The name of the diner itnelf is not important, although most 
diners declare their names clearly, wanting to be seen both as 
individuals and as types. Scott 1 s Bridge Diner is most interesting 
in this respect. Unlike the other diners painted by John Baeder, 
it identifies itself primarily as an architectural entity, and 
secondarily as an architectural entity which is located near 
a bridge which has been named after someone by the name of Scott. 

Day or night, one cannot help but read one of the four and one 
half signs—all of which are, to a large extent, superfluous. 

The signs are redundant in much the same way that a sign bearing 
the word "tree" would be redundant when hung on a tree. The non- 
indigenous and hungry motorist/pedestrian does not need to know 
who owns a given diner ( Lisi 1 s Pittsfield Diner ), nor does he care. 
Granted, it may be helpful and/or interesting to know that one is 
in Pittsfield, or that a given bridge (hopefully near the diner) 
is named after someone named Scott. The non-indigenous and 



hungry motorist does not inquire of the person who fills his 
gas tank at 2 A.M, in small town Americai "Can you tell me where 
the nearest four star restaurant is?" or "Where is the nearest 
diner with infra-red broiling?" but, rather, "Where's the nearest 
diner?" The owners of Scott 's Bridge Diner have, then, spent 
their advertising money wisely (congratulations). Not only is it 
a question of largely stereotyped exterior characteristics, but 
interior as well. The menus, the food, the clientele, the employees, 
and the rest rooms are—allowing, of course, for inconsequential 
differences—identical. The middle classes, it must be recalled, 
are frightened by significant deviations from the mean. A cheese¬ 
burger special is a cheeseburger special. The urinals always 
have deodorizing disks in them which look like white hockey pucks. 
There is a Rosy in virtually every diner in America, and every 
one of them is probably jealous of the one who appears on television 
with her Bounty towels. (The customarily announced "Steaks Chops 
Sea Food" is interesting on this account. It appears to be one 
of those public statements, like "Cautioni the surgeon general 
has determined that cigarette smoking is dangerous to your health," 
which one often accidentally reads—or is forced to read—but 
which contains no message, the issue being, of course, "food" or 
"cigarette," and not "kind of food" or "effect on health.") It is 
this quality of sameness—architectural, anthropological, linguistic- 
which, as I shall explain below, eventually causes the demise of 
the diner as an economically viable institution in America. 

C. Mimesis and Synecdoche« 

The psychic presupposition of much contemporary American 
art, like that of mucn art in the West from the Italian Renaissance 
to the final decades of the nineteenth century, is the "urge to 
empathy," a psychic urge which results, in most cases, in what is 
variously referred to as mimetic or realist or representational 
art. This, of course, does not mean that the realist art of the 
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late nineteenth century in France, for example, and that of the 
third quart of the twentieth century in America are identical. 
Particular and significant differences between the representational 
art created in both of these periods are, to be sure, scrutable. 
Similarities, however, do exist. 

The mimetic art of both of these historical periods pursues 
a program of realism. Finite objects such as they are perceived 
by the senses (primarily optical experience) are represented 
analytically in conjunction with a clearly articulated temporal 
structure. Each of Monet's "Haystacks," for example, is analytically 
represented in a moment of time. For Monet and for many of his 
contemporaries, the temporal structure of prosaic empirical reality 
is seen as an entirely positive phenomenon. All objects and people 
are in time and are, it goes without saying, consumed or destroyed 
by time. They are, then, different at every moment of their exist¬ 
ence. From the point of view of the painter this means that the 
same object can be painted repeatedly and it will always appear 
different—the poplars, the haystacks, the water lillies, the Rouen 
Cathedral. Far from regretting that temporal movement, Monet luxuri¬ 
ates therein. The realist painter of the third quarter of the 
twentieth century, similarly, analytically represents finite objects 
such as they are perceived by the senses, in conjunction with a 
clearly stated temporal structure. Unlike the realists of the 
nineteenth century, however, those of the twentieth regret the 
passage of time. Nineteenth-century mimesis is, in many respects, 
synonymous with "celebration"} twentieth-century mimesis is synony¬ 
mous with "lament." In this respect, twentieth-century realist art 
is similar to early nineteenth-century Romantic art. There are 
concertos written both for and against the piano. Is nineteenth- 
century realism for the passage of time? Is twentieth-century 
realism against the passage of time? Such may be the case. In 
reviewing John Baeder's show in the Soho News . John Gruen remarksi 
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"Done in the Photo Realist syle, they (the diners) emerge like 
pristine havens of comfort. But they are dead and deadly." What, 
specifically, does Gruen mean by that? Does he mean that because 
they are painted in the photorealist style they emerge like pristine 
havens of comfort? Does he mean that even though the diners are 
painted in the photorealist style, a style which makes them look 
like pristine havens of comfort, they are dead and deadly? The lack 
of clarity in Gruen's remarks, notwithstanding, he underlines an 
important quality which is characteristic of much representational 
art in the twentieth century—the elegiac. Why does the mimetic 
art of the third quarter of this century lack the 6lan vital of 
nineteenth-century mimetic art? The answer, it seems, is that 
the finite world analytically represented by the reality-affirming 
artists of this century is portrayed from an absolute point of 
view, whereas that same world i3 portrayed from a relative point 
of view by the representational painters of the nineteenth century. 
The Rouen Cathedral, as portrayed by Monet, is in time. The 
Blue Sky Diner , as portrayed by Baeder, is not in time. Monet's 
subjects are immersed in empirical timej Baeder's are suspended 
in a kind of eternal time, a time world not unlike that of much 
medieval art. It is for that reason, perhaps, that Gruen has 
ill-advisedly dredged up (perhaps he created them himself) stillborn 
and wholly vapid figurative expressions such as the following in 
order to characterize Baeder's works: "... painting them (the diners) 
as though they were shrines of beauty . They sparkle, and look 
like stunning dashes in a meaningless sentence . ... like pristine 
havens of comfort ... They are deserted shrines —monuments to 
vacuity and boredom." (underlining is mine). As a speaker of 
English I am embarrassed by Gruen's elephantine use of figurative 
language. What, may I ask, does a shrine of beauty—deserted, if 
you please—look like? Where may I observe a stunning dash? a 
pristine haven of comfort? Gruen's remarks are revelatory of only 
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one thing—his imperfect understanding of mimetic art. For 
Gruen, the creation of representational art (perhaps all art) 
appears to be synonymous with the wholly offensive and condescending 
phrase, "reverential treatment." The creation of art is not a 
beautification process. Diners are, in all probability, as Gruen 
states, "the lowest architectural denominator in the arid waste¬ 
land of neon-lit, small town, small time America." They need not, 
however, be presented as anything other than themselves in order 
to be a sufficient basis for art. The diners painted by John Baeder 
are not presented as "shrines of beauty," "stunning dashes," 
"pristine havens of comfort," or as "monuments of vacuity and bore¬ 
dom." They are presented as ends in themselves—entirely sufficient 
bases for the creation of art. Lisi 's Pittsfield Diner is pre¬ 
sented as Lisi 's Pittsfield Diner . The Yankee Clipper is the 
Yankee Clipper . /"The names and shapes of diners are derived, 
apparently, not only from railroads—the Pullman Diner —but also 
from airplanes—the original "Yankee Clipper," I recently learned, 
was a Pan Am plane which, on May 20, 1939. took off from Port 
Washington, New York for Europe and thereby began the first regular 
passenger service across the Atlantic_7* Gruen's inept gavotte 
with figurative language clearly implies that neon-lit small town 
America is an insufficient basis for the creation of art. Mimetic 
art, whether that of the nineteenth century or that of the twentieth, 
is founded primarily on optical experience or knowledge. The 
objects presented are what they appear to be. Gruen implies that 
some subjects are more appropriate for art than others. A "pristine 
haven of comfort," for example, could be painted "as is," and be 
a valid work of art. A diner, on the other hand, must be trans¬ 
formed with "reverence" in order to become a sufficient basis for 
art. Gruen, then, I expect, would favor an academy as a guardian 
of taste. That same academy might issue annual prizes. Je vous 
en prie. 
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Prof^i® ec ^'-’-ical reality, as everyone now agrees, is a 
suffici'rt't -‘for art. When that content is assigned an 

appropiiat “.c form, a work of art is created. This does 

not men, :'se that the boundaries between art and life 

are automatically d-ssolved. The diners painted by John Baeder, 
for exampi 0 reflta- n "imitations." They do not collapse into 
"illusions," at least not for the intelligent spectator. /"While 
attending a water color show in a gallery near Hundred Acres 
Gallery—several of Baeder* s water colors were exhibited there— 

I observed a housefly mistake an imitation for an illusion. After 
hovering about several paintings he descended, with what appeared 
to be great resolve, on Janet Fish's Tomatoes , a pastel on paper_7. 
Certain contemporary artists are, like the ancients, obsessed 
with the possibility of illusion, thinking him the great artist 
whose painted grapes are pecked at by duped birds. Such, it 
seems, is the antithesis of an aesthetic success. What specifically 
marks the pleasure in mimetic art is that what we are witnessing 
is non-real, that what we are seeing is a representation of reality 
and not reality. An internalization of the conventions of theater, 
for example, makes it virtually impossible for the rational adult 
to believe that what is happening on stage is happening really, 
however realistic the enactment. We do not believe that that 
man (Tristan) dies, that that piece of marble is a woman (Aphrodite), 
that that painting is where I had lunch (Scott's Bridge Diner), 
that that painting is what I had for lunch (the tomato). Yet, 
children and the inartistic invariably offer unsolicited advice 
to the about-to-be-murdered heroine. One hears weeping in 
theaters. The uneducated literally attack works of art (On Kay 
21, 1972, Laszlo Toth, a Hungarian bom emigre to Australia, 
battered with a hammer Michelangelo's Pieta). All of the preceding 
beings—human and otherwise—have not or can not internalize the 
"formal" conventions of art. They are unaware of the fact that 
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the content of art is, by definition, inseparable from an 
aesthetic form. For that reason they under-distance the art 
object and include it within the sphere of their personal needs, 
desires, fears, and aspirations. Because of the conceptual forms 
of art, reality is placed at an aesthetic or psychical distance. 

Only from that distance can aesthetic appreciation take place. 

The hungry peasant, for example, cannot be expected to appreciate 
a film about Louis XIV's rise to power, no more than the average 
Occidental can appreciate Chinese landscape painting. If the 
psychical distance is too small (the peasant) the spectator 
becomes emotionally involved and aesthetic appreciation cannot 
take place. If the psychical distance is too great (the Occidental) 
the spectator is indifferent and aesthetic appreciation cannot 
take place. There must be, then, an utmost decrease of distance 
without its disappearance. The child who crys out advice to 
Desdemona is under-distancedj the spectator who falls asleep 
during the Liebestod is over-distanced. Aesthetic distance 
often implies an actual physical distance. One cannot appreciate 
a thirteenth-century enamel, for example, from a distance of one 
hundred yards, no more than one can appreciate aesthetically the 
facade of a gothic cathedral from a distance of three feet. 

The question of aesthetic distance is particularly important 
in any discussion of mimetic art, for there is a strong tendency, 
particularly among the partially educated, to under-distance 
representational art—that same group.it should be noted, generally 
over-distances non-representational art. The partially educated, 
in other words, cannot separate themselves—their personal needs, 
desires, fears, and aspirations—from the art object. They insist 
on wallowing in content and take great delight only in illusion. 
They insist that art and life are indistinguishable and judge the 
former by the amorphous criteria of the latter• They are unaware 
of the fact that art, by definition, must have cognitive boundaries, 



that it must have an aesthetic form. Life, on the other hand, 
need not have, but can be assigned, an aesthetic form, as Whistler 
and Wilde have demonstrated. 

The cognitive boundaries of the representations of reality 
created by John Baeder are, as we stated above, clearly articulated- 
imitation does not collapse into illusion. That being the case, 
Baeder, like the trompe l'oeil painters of the nineteenth century, 
benignly renounces the unassimilated signature convention—a 
convention which in itself helps to establish the cognitive bound¬ 
aries of the art object—and, to a certain extent, integrates his 
signature within the representation of reality itself. ( Scott 's 
Bridge Diner s J. Baeder, on the blue garbage barrel? Blue Sk£ Diner s 
Baeder, on the garbage box on the sidewalk in front of the diner? 
Lisi's Pittsfield Diner s Baeder, in the window? Yankee Clipper Diner s 
Baeder, on the sign on top of the building on the right? Pullman 
Diner s Baeder, on the inside of the first window on the right). 

The signature or. the Pullman Diner , inasmuch as it appears on the 
inside of the window of the diner, raises the question of methexis 
and modem art. Is one a spectator of or a participant in the 
reality represented? Does art imitate life? Does life imitate 
art? The question of mimesis, not methexis, however, is our central 
concern here. Why does John Baeder consistently use the assimilated 
signature convention of trompe l'oeil painting? The spectator is 
not, I think, being asked to confuse art and reality. Rather, 

Baeder, like those representational painters who strive for what 
has been called the photorealist finish, perhaps views the un¬ 
assimilated signature as a violation of perceptual (visual) 
knowledge. Whatever the case, we are reminded of Wordsworth's 
writing his verses on slabs of slate in the wilderness and leaving 
them there to blend with the natural scene. Yet, as we all know, 
before abandoning his verses to nature—from whence they came— 
he took down a copy for his publisher. Similarly, one thinks of 


Hitchcock and Renoir who can not resist the temptation to 
literally include themselves—the former, invariably, the latter, 
on occasion—in their films. In each case it is not a question of 
"to sign or not to sign," but rather of "how" to sign. For Baeder, 
and perhaps for Hitchcock and Renoir, the question of how to sign 
assumes great importance because their media (painting and the 
cinema) are primarily visual, and the unassimilated signature in 
that context, it can be argued, does shock. 

The optical information reported by Baeder and into which 
his signature is integrated, unlike that information reported by 
the representational painters of the nineteenth century, does 
not appear to have been derived from the artist's having held up 
the well sung "mirror" to reality. Rather, one has the impression 
that John Baeder has used a magnifying glass. If that is in fact 
the case—or the effect achieved—the important question to ask is, 
why? The answer, it seems, is that the mimetic impulse is here 
directed at memorializing the individual qualities and character¬ 
istics of an institution which, if not already dead, is rapidly 
dying. Individual details are therefore recorded with a precision 
which, at times, transcends the visual capabilities of the naked 
eye. (It ir ‘ part for that reason that the diners painted by 
John Baede m to exist in eternal or absolute time.) The inherent 
danger, of .rse, involved in transcending the perceptual capabil¬ 
ities of the naked eye is that one can begin to rely on conceptual 
or theoretical knowledge, painting not only what one sees but also 
wha* one knows to be there. (The question of the importance of 
conceptual knowledge in representational art, although germane, 
requires a separate inquiry.) The details catalogued by Baeder— 
structural, compositional and material—amply demonstrate that 
all diners are not, it goes without saying, identical, even though 
they may appear that way to the average (and hungry) motorist/ 
pedestrian. Tne chain eateries—McDonald's, Burger King, Howard 
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Johnson's, and the like—have, in fact, capitalized on the fact 
that the average citizen is unable, perhaps only unwilling, to 
perceive individual differences. Sameness, in other words, sells. 
These franchised eateries will not al.low the individual and the 
particular to exist. Ho-Jo cola, Whalers, Whoppers, golden arches, 

Big Macs—coast to coast. One immediately thinks of Warhol's 
soup cans. (In the beginning was the word, and the word was made 
flesh.) The mimetic artists of the third quarter of this century, 
in the face of what appears to be a national hysteria of homogeni¬ 
zation, reaffirm the importance of the individual, the particular, 
and the local. As such they are reacting against the abstractionists’ 
rejection of representation, as well as against the distortions 
of expressionism. This reaffirmation of the individual and the 
particular is, at the same time, a romantic reassertion of the 
self, the self seen as macrocosme, as a whole and not as a part, 
as an individual and not as a type. Given that stance, excessive 
emphasis can easily be placed on the content of art, just as undue 
importance can be attributed to form in historical periods in 
which the importance of the individual ?s de-emphasized—the 
seventeenth century in France, for example. If the content of 
art becomes too ascendant, art can easily become propaganda— 
imitations collapse and become illusions. This is not the case, 

I think, with the paintings of John Baeder. (Io it the case with 
the truck and tractor paintings of John Torlakson, John Salt and 
Ralph Goings? Their paintings, it goes without saying, should 
be the subject of a separate inquiry.) 

The question of synecdoche, mimetic art, and diners remains. 
( Synecdoche! a figure of speech by which a part is put for the 
whole—as fifty sail for fifty ships ; the whole for a part—as 
the smiling year for spring ; the species for the genus—as cutthroat 
for assassin ; the genus for the species—as a creature for a man ; 
or the name of the material for the thing made—as boards for stage.) 



Inasmuch as the shape of the diner communicates on the primary 
level, as we suggested earlier, it represents a kind of architectural 
synecdoche. The shape of the diner tells us that it is a "place to 
eat" (50 sail for 50 ships). "Pepsi" and "Steaks Chops Sea Food" 
by the same token are linguistic synecdoches when interpreted other 
than literally. On seeing those two signs (above Scott ’s Bridge 
Diner and the Blue Sky Diner , respectively) one, of course, can 
interpret them literally and envision pepsi, steaks, chops, and 
sea food. One can also—and perhaps more often than not does— 
envision something completely different 1 beef Wellington, turnips, 
and tea, for example. In this last interpretation, in which the 
part stands for the whole, they constitute linguistic synecdoches. 
Similarly, when one says that "all diners are aliice," he is 
putting the genus for the species. When one paints ten different 
diners, he is painting ten different species of the same genus. 

A remarkable example of putting the part for the whole is a 
patented trademark of McDonald's—the golden arches. Not only do 
those arches mean "place to eat," they mean specific items of 
food and drinki quarter pounder with cheese, filet of fish, french 
fries, strawberry milk shakes. Mimetic art in general—whether 
the objects represented be diners, cathedrals, or artichokes—it 
can be argued, is visual synecdoche. This is true in that it 
specifically refers to a highly particularized sociological, 
political, and economic milieu. Not only does it refer to that 
milieu, it is inseparable therefrom. To what (or to whom) then, 
do John Baeder's diners refer? They refer to small town, small 
time, post World War II, on-the-move America. Baeder, happily, 
has excluded all explicit anthropological references. To do so 
would perhaps add a grotesque and/or biographical dimension. This 
is true in that human beings in such a context would have to be 
reduced to the level of stereotype, such as used to be found in 


health books, or would have to be represented as clearly 
recognizable individuals, such as one might encounter in any 
family photograph album. 

Much, to be sure, remains to be said of the American diner. 
These remarks are intended as an introduction. At present the 
American diner is in a state of decrepitude. "In some unused, 
lagoon, some nameless bay,/ On sluggish, lonesome waters, anchor'd 
near the shore,/ An old, dismasted, gray and batter'd ship, dis¬ 
abled, done,/ After free voyages to all the seas of earth, haul'd 
up at last and hawser'd tight,/ Lies rusting, mouldering" (Whitman). 
For better or for worse, the demise of the diner, if not already 
a reality, is imminent. If from that, however, a new and valid 
art has been developed, we cannot be sad, for we have once again 
re-discovered our eyes. For that we are in John Baeder's debt. 
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It is now generally agreed that the road is one of the 
primary institutions of organized society and that the re¬ 
lationship between the road and history is highly reflexive. 
Speaking in the second decade of this century—the beginning 
of one of the great road building periods of all time—H. Belloc 
cogently remarkedi 

Not only is the road one of the great human insti¬ 
tutions because it is fundamental to social exist¬ 
ence, but also because its varied effect appears in 
every department of the State. It is the road which 
determines the sites of many cities and the growth 
and nourishment of all. It is the road which controls 
the development of strategics and fixes the sites of 
battles. It is the road which is the channel of all 
trade and, what is more important, of all ideas. In 
its most humble function it is a necessary guide 
without which organized society would be impossible; 
thus, and with the other characters I have mentioned, 
the road moves and controls all history. (From the 
"Introduction," The Road , 1924) 

It is our contention that the American road—perhaps the 
greatest road the human race has ever built—as well as the 
forms and structures off the American road, are unique. Consider, 
for example, the following facts: 

1) Most of the roads in America were built before the 
cities and towns which are now connected by them existed. Before 
there were specific places to go in America, in other words, 
there were roads to take you there. European roads were built, 
for the mos*; pari, to connect extant population centers. The 
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roads in America were built in order to fulfill what we be¬ 
lieved to be our Manifest Destiny "to overspread and possess 
the whole continent which had been alloted to us by Providence." 

2) The American road is an extraordinarily intricate 
system which not only permeates the entire nation but also pro¬ 
vides multiple and essentially equal alternative routes be¬ 
tween most places. Tn going from Denver to Chicago or from 
Philadelphia to Washington, for example, there is not just one 
road, there are many. To fully appreciate the alternatives 
built into the American road one need only consider the lack 

of choice involved in driving, say, from Bordeaux to Paris, 
or from Salzburg to Geneva. In each of thess instances there 
is basically only one road. 

3) The American roadside is a vast and comprehensive 
marketplace—diners, restaurants, truck stops, fast food chains, 
cabins, service stations, motels, snack bars—which is more 
pervasive and, undoubtedly, more lucrative than any other similar 
market in the world. 

4) The American road and the automobile are an in¬ 
tegral part of the life experience of the majority of Americans. 
Learning how to drive, getting a driver's licence, and buying 

a car of one's own are, for ma y, important events in the growing 
up process. The automobile in a suburban life-situation is 
virtually a necessity. 
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Notwithstanding these facts, the American road and the 
forms and structures directly and indirectly associated with 
it are unseen by the majority of Americans. It is, in all 
probability, because of the great importance of the road in 
our individual and national consciousness—particularly its 
explicitly utilitarian function—that most people regard the 
road and roadside America solely as means to an end and not 
as potential ends in themselves. The American landscape is 
lost to their perception; it is everywhere but they are 
conditioned not to see it. That is not, however, universally 
the case. Slowly we are re-discovering and celebrating the 
American landscape as an end in itself. We are once again 
willing to acknowledge that the familiar, the prosaic and the 
commonplace are worthy of our attention. Witness, for example, 
the following books: 

1. David Plowden. Hand of Man on America , 1971 

2. Eric Arthur and Dudley Witney. Barn : A Vanish ¬ 
ing Landmark in North America , 1972 

3. Margot Gayle and Edmund Gillon, Jr. Cast Iron 
Architecture in New York City , 1974 

4. David Plowden. Commonplace , 1974 

5. David Plowden. Bridges : The Spans of North 
America , 1974 

6. Robert Sommer. Street Art . 1975 
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What we propose to demonstrate in thi? book is that 
the American road and the for- and structures which are 
directly and indirectly ass lated with it are important 
sociological, economic, cultural rnd historical documents 
which represent an important component of the visual legacy 
of America, We will, at the same time, demonstrate that 
those forms and structures (gas stations, diners, motels, 
cabins, paint and body shops, ice cream stands, truck stops, 
gas pumps, etc.) represent human artifacts which, under 
appropriate conditions, can function in human experience 
as aesthetic objects—as autonomous aesthetic phenomena. 

Some of the questions which we will ask ourselves 
(the answers to which will be reflected in this book) are 
as follows: 

1) What specifically are the forms and structures 
directly and indirectly associated with the American road? 

2) To what degree are those forms and buildings 
structurally homogeneous? To what extent do they reveal and/or 
a] low for individual differences? 

3) What beliefs, attitudes and practices do those 
forms represent? 

4) Is roadside America noticeably different in 
different regions of America? 

5) Are there seasonal variations in roadside 
America? Is it significantly affected by the passage of time? 

6) How is roadside America different from generation 
to generation? 



In answering those questions—and many others—we will 
not only learn how, but also why, the American road and the 
forms and structures associated with it are unique. We will, 
at the same time, learn about ourselves and about America. 
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Each of the following has, at one time or another, saved my lifei 

1. "The Waltz of the Flowers" 

2. Johannes Brahms 

3. Tosca 

4. Tristan und Isolde 

5. Henry James 

6 . Gustav Mahler 

7. Francis Poulenc 

8 . the Staten Island Ferry 

9. Per Ring des Nibelungen 

10. Igor Stravinsky 

11 . banties, pigeons, and peacocks 

12. Swan Lake 

13. The Renaissance and Cubist Conceptions of Space and Art 
in the Nineteenth - Century French Novel ... 

14. Sergei Rachmaninoff 

15. Sergei Prokofiev 

16 . rice 

17. Gustave Flaubert 

18. Claude Monet 

19. The Countess 

20. Eric Satie 

21. Margot Charming 

22. American coin silver 

23. Marie Dressier 

24. The Sea Gull 

25. Queen Victoria 

26. "When Johnny Comes Marching Home Again" 

27. Oscar Wilde 

28. Mando Cane 

29. Death in Venice (Visconti) 


March 12, 1975 
249 West 76 th Street 
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BIRGIT NILSSON 

DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


i 



Robert Bernstein presents THE ISLAND CONCERT HALL, INC. in cooperation 
with Nassau County Office of Cultural development 
C. W. POST CENTER AUDITORIUM — Northern Boulevard, Brookville, L. I. 
SATURDAY NIGHT, MARCH 22, 1975 at 8:40 P.M. 


(Under the patronage of Abraham & Straus — Columbia Records — C. W. Post Center of 
o u Harman Kardon. Inc. — Long Island Lighting Company -- National 

Bank of North America — Northville Industries — Jerry Spiegel Foundation — Herbert E. 
Stern Family Foundation — Takashimays. Inc.) 

Admission: $10.00. For tickets & information, write: Island Concert Hall, Inc., Box 372, Roslyn 
Heights, N. Y. 11577. Phone: (516) MA 1-4444. 
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"grandmother" in Middle English 
former name for King's County, Ireland 
Balzacian duchess 

an open eskimo boat made of a woocden fra.me, 
covered with hide and usually propelled with 
broad paddles. In Greenland it is worked ex¬ 
clusively by women. . . * 

an image of a Semitic household god 
a nomadic pastoral people living between the 
Nile and the Red Sea 

an expression of approval _ +h 

a meadow, South England, in Surrey on the South 
bank of the Thames in Egham urban district 
the ninth letter of the Greek alphabet 
"help" in French 
"evils" in French 

a plural definite article in Italian 

variant of^word meaning "to imbue with a soul" 
"forty" in Rome _ 

"Rabbi" as used m a title 

the negative logarithim of the effective hydro¬ 
gen ion concentration or hydrogen ion activity 
in gram equivalents per liter used in expressing 
both 17 acidity and alkalinity on a scale whose 
values run from 0 to 1**» 
a female lobster 
article of apparel 

in the capacity or character of . 

a shield or breastplate e mbl e m a ^ic of ma£est y 
that was originally associated chiefly with 
Zeus but Dater mainly with Athena, 
past participle of "avoir" 

"moved" in French 

the r part 1 of C an anchor from the crown to the fluke 

a wanderer , _ . 

an indefinite pronoun in French 
abbreviation for the element whose atomic 
number is 85 
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58 . perfume lady 

59* the Greek goddess of the dawn; also, 

Prince Albert's favorite greyhound 

6 1. a French reflexive pronoun 

62 . a function word used to introduce a sub¬ 
ordinate clause that is anticipated by the 
expletive ^t occurring as the subject of 
the verb 

63 . "in the event" (two words) 

65 . an English indefinite article 

66. holes in one 

68. a female cassowary; also, a fussy middle- 
aged woman 

69 . the second note of Guido's hexacords 

70. a prefix meaning "beyond" 

72. an odorus viscous liquid (pi.) 

74. defeated by a small margin 

76 . used in French before feminine names of 
large islands such as Sardinia & Iceland 

77. woman's name 

79. in accordance with one's wishes 

81, "nave" in French 

82. transfer RNA (abbreviation) 

84. an academic degree 

85 . a government bureau 

86. abbreviation of an element whose atomic 
number is 11 and whose atomic weight is 
22.9898. 

87. healthy 

89 . the l6th letter of the Hebrew alphabet 

90. "fish" in Italian 

93. decoration by cutting away parts of a 

surface layer (as of plastic or clay) to 
expose a different colored ground 

97. Arcturis is one 

98 . demonstrative pronoun, or adverb, or 
interjection in French 

99. "her dowry" in French 

101. last name of American humorist, I 850 -I 896 

102. a kind of modern art 


J 


103. 

105. 

111. 

112 . 

114. 

115. 

116 . 


118. 

121 . 

122 . 

125. 

126 . 
128. 
130. 
133. 
136 . 
137. 

\IV. 

142, 

145. 

146. 

147. 

148. 
149 


150 , 

151 

!52 

154 

156 

157 

158 
159 


river in NE Scotland flowing E into North Sea 
19th in order of succession to the crown of 

Xfrtviatiom of the element jhose atomic number 
is 29 and whose atomic weight is 63.5 t * , o 
"breast" in French 

the center point of the lower half of a 
armorial escuthcheon 

African antelopes with heads like oxen, short 
manes^long tails, and horns in both sexes that 
curve downward and outward 
a thalloid shoot resembling a leaf 
a colonial hymenopterous insect 
a nephew of Abraham . . 

increase or lengthen (archaic; 

"merry" in French 
Latin demonstrative adjective 
a Dutch or Afrikaner woman 
purchasable _ ... . _ 

a tailless leaping amphibian 

a woodwind having a usual range from ( } 

B flat below middle C upward for 3i octaves tpi.; 
English subject pronoun 
scold 

"before"—conjunction 

initials of Vichy premier, 1940-1944 
a faction 

| & wide- sleeved overgarment with slit " orn 

bv a deacon or prelate; also, a similar robe 
worn by the British soverign at his coronation 
. a border 

. to move apart with a lever 
. a legendary Phrygian king 
. a function word meaning "before 
. past participle of "naitre 1 
an international_ company 
an American "artist" 
mode of personal behavior 


l6l. a large burrowing nocturnal African 
mammal that has an extensile tongue, 
powerful claws, large ears, and heavy 
tail and feeds on ants and termites 
165 . a dandy 
l6o. child's plaything 
168. "and the Trojans" in French 
170. reside 

172. ripened ovules of plants 

173. "herb" in Spanish 

174. an antidepressant drug c i6 H 18^4°2 

that is an inhibitor of monoamine oxidase 


DOWN 

1. Edward I died there on July 7. 1307 

2. "emulator" in French 

3. the feebly-staining portion of the reticu¬ 
lum of the nucelus of a resting cell in 
which chromatin granules appear to be 
embedded 

4. a son of Jacob and the traditional epony¬ 
mous ancestor of one of the tribes of 
Israel 

5. city and port of W. Burma (pop. 86,451), 
chief town of Arakan coast 

6. a dictionary 

7. a Wagnerian goddess 

8. the name originally given by Guido to the 
4th note in his hexacords 

9 . a sacred bull worshiped by the ancient 
Egyptians 

10. title of a painting by Duchamps 

11. a French definite article 

12. A Greek hero in the Trojan war who kills 
himself because the armor of Achilles is 
awarded to Odysseus. 

13. 1/16 of a yard (in England) 

14. a consonant which, for Nabokov, is brown 
and has a rich rubbery tone 


15. an ornate tiered centerpiece consisting 
typically of a frame of wrought metal bearing 
dishes, vases, or candle holders 

16. abbreviation of an element whose atomic number 
is 18 and whose atomic weight is 39.948. 

17. feet 

18. "whether" in Italian 

20. a male figure used like a caryatid 

21. "brooms" in French 

23. displace 

24. bring back from obscurity 

26. bog . . 

28. "you use" in French (fam. form) 

36. third person singular subject pronoun in Ital. 

4l» third person plural subject pronoun in Ital. 

43. to make lace by looping and knotting with a 
single cotton thread and a small shuttle 

45. a hooked anatomical part or process 

46. diversion „ 

48. initials of Dutch admiral, 1597-1653 

49. a nearly neutral slightly bluish medium gray 

50. George III died there on October 25, 1760, 
and Victoria was born there May 24, 1819. 

51. the voyelle which, for Rimbaud, is black 

53. W. S. Porter 

54. German indefinite pronoun . . _ 

57. sea birds with narrow wings and forked tails 

60. lose firmness 

63. English suffix 

64. "high" in German 

67. "hundred" in Italian (plural) 

69. any of one cr more substances, first detected 
in a monkey, present in the red blood cells of 
most persons and of higher animalsj inherited 
according to Mendelian principles, and capable 
of inducing intense antigenic reactions 

71. one (chiefly Scot.) 

72. a person of irritable or violent temper 

73* public notices 

74. this voyelle is white, for Rimbaud 

75. last name of an Irish nationalist and Australian 
politician, 1816-1903 


77. tip or tilt up or over 

78. intense and usually openly displayed anger 

80. a lace and embroidery joining covered 

with buttonhole stitches for connecting 
various parts of the pattern in needle¬ 
point lace and cutwork 

83. a son or daughter of immigrant Japanese 

parents who is born and educated in America 

85. Rimbaud said it's red 

88. city in SW Nigeria NE of Ibadan, pop. 

154, 589 

90. "meadow" in French 

91. a young cod or haddock, esp. one boned 
and split for cooking 

92. peaceful 

93. past participle of the verb derived from 
ME sawan, akin to OHG sawen, L serere 

94. man's nickname 

95. penetrate with or as if with an edged 
instruments also, a length of cloth 
varying from 40 to 100 yards in length 

96. work 

99. adjective derived from the Latin 
"salarium" meaning "salt money" 

100. "the lie of life in matter" (Christian 
Science) 

104. a member of the order Apodes 

105. the base of the system of natural logarithms 
having the approximate value 2.71828 

106. daughter c-f the Earl of Warwick and wife 
of Richard III 5 also, daughter of James II 
and wife of Prince George of Denmark, 
died, August 1, 1714, 

107. prevent 

108. abbreviation for the element whose atorr'c 
number is 87 

109. an interjection of greeting 

110. an interjection of amazement 

113. "Nouveau Francs" abbreviation 

116. a false and often willfully misleading 
interpretation of a text 

117. "mainterant" ir. English 


119. "reread" in French 

120. adverb or adjective used in assenting or 
agreeing also. 

123, initials of an American anarchist, 1888-1927 

124. a means of transportation 

126. a utility saddle of the hackney type 

127. an order of mammals having few or no teeth 
and including the sloths, armadillos, and 
New World anteaters and formerly also the 
pangolins and the aardvark 

129. first name of a tribune of Rome, 1313-135^ 

130. to eject violently 

131. to exert a reciprocal or counteracting force 
or influence 

132. "sur la pointe des pieds" 

134. an adverb, from 0E "aefre" 

135. attorney (abbreviation) 

136. molasses in England . 

138. an Indonesian method of hand-printing 

textiles by coating with wax the parts not 
to be dyed. 

141. Leo and several of his friends 

143. having a coarse manner vchiefly Scot.) 

144. a number, akin to OHG "einlif" 

146. the total amount of money bet on a race, game 

or event . ,, ^. 

147. a tool or device (as for digging, lifting, or 
cutting) having the characteristics of a spade 
and a chisel (pi.) 

150. to give shape to . 

152. abbreviation for the element whose atomic 
number is 25 and whose atomic weight is 
54.9380 

153. the quantity of irrigation water required to 
fill the needs of the area of a particular 
crop 

155. to propel (nautical) 

160. of a grayish or dusty color 

162. a dark mottled or flecked figure appearing, 
esp. in quartersawed lumber 
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Pennsylvania 


Higher Education Assistance Agency 

TOWN* MOUSE 

HARRISBURG PENNSYLVANIA '7102 IN REPLY REFER TO: 


March 31, 1975 


198390586 


3 ilas R. Powell 
Rd 1 

Carbondaie, Pa. 18U07 


Rs: Silas B. Powell 
Rd 1 

Carbondaie, Pa. 18UC7 
SSI 198-39-0596 o21 A 20 

First Natl Bk Of Carbon 


Dear Mr. Powell: 

The Pennsylvania Higher Education Assistance Agency has 
been notified that in August 197U, ycu ceased to d- enrol..-a in. 
the institution of higher learning which certified your applica¬ 
tion for a state Loan Guaranty. 

If you have not already done sc, it is impera"iv_ that you 
. mnediately contact your abcve-referenced lending institution 
and discuss a repayment schedule. 

If you hav- -5 transferred or returned to school, it is vcur 
obligation to request your school to notify your lender ar.d 
PHEAA in writing at once. 

If ycu have any further questions regarding this natter 
please feel free tc‘write or phone this Aqency. 


Sincerely yours. 



CHR/chr/T 


Charles H. Russell 

Assistant Deputy Director For Loans 


Twenty-three by Twenty-three: A Self Portrait 



Til 3, 1975 
9 West ?6th Street 
Robert Powell 







ACROSS 




1. a wedge-shaped tool used for cleaving and 

riving staves, shingles, etc. It has a handle 
in the plane of the blade, set at right angles 
to the back. ^ . 

«5. •• castus," a tree, species of vitex, 

once believed to be a preservative of chastity, 
also called Abraham's Balm. 

10. munificent ,, , 

15. his posters of Madame Sarah are well known 

20. to emit coherent light; also, obs. Sc. form 
of "lass" 

21. display ostentatiously 

22. "one read" in French 

23. "un aviron" in English 

24. an early Northern infinitive (Scot.) of to be 

25. the Constitution of the United States, as seen 
by a cynic (2 words) 

27. the Flying Dutchman's daughter 

28. city S France near the Mediterranean, E of 
Carcasonne, pop. 38,441. 

30. an amount of a biologically active agent (as a 
drug) required to produce a specific result under 
strictly controlled conditions. 

31. of or belonging to summer 

33. the art of bolstering or supporting or 
grounding (French) 

34. a pickle or sauce of small herrings or an¬ 
chovies. , , _ 

35. a breakdown (as of a car) or a poor theatrical 
part—in French 

37. a kind of spade used in Ireland (the iron part 
of the Irish spade is not quite half so broad at 
the edge as the English garden spade) 

38. feminine pronoun, third person, nominative case 

39. seemingly 

46. the careening of a ship to one side 

41. a colloid in a more solid form than a sol 

42. shares 
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45. libidinous desire 

46. faithful 

48. abbreviation of an element whose atomic 
number is 83 and whose atomic weight is 
208.9806 

49. hero of an 1896 play by A. Jarry 

52. a large fluffy scarf of fur, feathers, 
or delicate fabric (use an indefinite 
article) 

53. Russian, composer, born in Vilna, 1835-1918 

54. "low-water mark" in French 

56. "chemise Si _Danton" 

57. in th~ manufacture of artificial marble, 
to steep (the composition) in a hardening 
and preservative preparation 

58. to discover (two words) 

61. any of various swift timid long-eared 
mammals (order Lagomorpha and esp. genus 
1 ‘ us) having a divided upper lip, long 
h nd legs, a short cocked tail, and the 

ung open-eyed and furred at birth 

62. 3 lacerate mentally or emotionally 

63. .Ices alces 

64. unpublished" in French 

65 belonging to paradise 

6> any of a genus of tropical herbs with 

simple stems, large leaves, and a terminal 
raceme of irregular flowers 
. a son of Jacob and the traditional epony¬ 
mous ancestor of one of the tribes of 
Israel 

69. "storm cloud" in French 

70. a Roman fountain 

71. a slow match or smoke (chiefly Scot.) 

72. this consonant, for Nabokov, looks like 
oatmeal 

73. initials of the president of Turkey, 
1938-1950) 


74. abbreviation for the element whose atomic 
number is 99 

75* first word of the title of a Hugo drama 
(1838) the hero of which is a valet who 
falls in love with a queen, becomes a 
powerful minister and then sacrifices 
himself in order not to compromise the 
queen's honor 

76. past participle of the French verb meaning 
"to obey" 

77. an implement for raising a nap on cloth 

78. an adherent of a Chinese mystical philosophy 
traditionally founded by Lao-tzu in the 
sixth century B.C. 

80, birds do it in the spring (two words) 

82. prefix meaning "eight" 

83. compass point 

86. past participle of a transitive verb meaning 
"to fix on an object steadily or with deep 
c one entration" 

88. a hen turkey (French) 

89. an ingenius invention of French origin for 
exhibiting a very complete view of different 
seas, lakes, rivers, and mountains on the 
earth's surface. It is formed in the shape 
of a hollow sphere. 

93. he who is opposed (two words) 

95. angry 

960 a woman who works 

98. a quality or circumstance that affords 
protection (chiefly British) 

99. Palestine 

101. contend 

102. one of the four basic taste sensations 

103. "female peacock" in French 

104. pseudonym of Frangoise Quoirez (1935- ) 

105. man's name 

107. French preacher of the first crusade 
(1050 ? -1115) 

108. an accident in auto racing? also, a surgical 
passage created between two blood vessels to 
divert blood from one part to another. 
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109. "among" in Italian 

13 0. "_ malsain” or lust 

112. French adjective which means "pertaining 
to the wings of birds" 

113. reflexive pronoun in French 

114. a boat does it when it veers with or as 
if with wind 

116. "border" in French 

117. a small biting two-winged fly (pi.) 

118. "six" in Italian 

120. river 300 miles long, USSR, in NW Ukraine, 
flowing N into Pripet river in the Pripet 
marshes 

121. full of brightness 

122. adjective for "the process of mountain 
formation, esp. by the folding of the 
earth's crust" 

126. "diaeresis" in French 

128, that family of Malaysian dicotyledonous 

plants that are parisitic in other plants 
and have fleshy usually foul smelling 
apetalous flowers emerging from the host, 
imbricated seals in place of leaves, and 
no stems 

132. a space in the upper corner of a periodical 
usually containing advertisement for the 
periodical itself, or a weather forecast 

133• any of various herons that bear long 
plumes during the breeding season 

134. mentally quick and resourceful 

135* "to avoid" in French 

13 o. a pier produced by thickening a wall at 
its termination 

137. "a wireless set" in French 

138. a heavy, colorless, and relatively inert 
gaseous element that occurs in air as about 
one part in 20 million by volume and is 
used in thyratrons and specialized flash- 
tubes 

139. doigtier de cuir du calfat, de la den- 
tellifere 

140. a collection of things thrown one on 
another 




DOWN 

1. an arrow 

2. " _-joie" (a kill-joy) 

3. third person singular, indicative, future, 
of the French verb "to dare" 

4. initials of American writer, 1837-1902 

5. a kind of skirt 

6. past participle of English verb meaning 
"to sacrifice" 

7. "cloud" in French 

8. the hoofed mammals 

9. 28 pounds makes two of them 

10. rapt 

11. prefix meaning up, back or again 

12. a warship with a heavy beak at the 
prow for piercing an enemy ship 

13. flashes 

14. third person plural, passd simple, of 
"avoir" 

15. nuts, such as beechnuts and acorns, ac¬ 
cumulated on the forest floor and often 
serving as food for animals (as hogs) 

16. Elbe en est une 

17. intricate 

18. district of South Turkey, East of the Gulf 
of Iskenderun 

19. a brackish lake USSR in SW Soviet Central 
Asia between Kazahkstan and Uzbekistan, 
area 26,000 

21. "mire" in French 

25. belonging to Shem's father 

26. the adjective in the Italian title of the 
Verdi opera in which the Due de Montfort 
appears 

29. one present but not taking part in a 
situation or event 

32. Italian reflexive pronoun 

34. German prefix, used in "foreigner" 

35• "beach" in French 
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36. "winged" in French 

39, leave 

41. the court gester's daughter in the Verdi 
opera based on Hugo's Le Roi s' amuse 

42. "weathered" in French 

43. a sum of money in addition to interest or 
royalties charged for the granting of a loan 
or privilege to a company or for the lease or 
transfer of property (use an indefinite article) 

44. a cunning or artful person (French) 

45. a bunch of feathers attached to a long chord 
and used by a falconner to recall a hawk 

47. the fruiting spikes of cereals including both 
the seeds and protective structures 

48. West German city on the Rhine, SSE of Cologne, 
300,400 inhabitants 

50. "brooms" in French 

51. undo 

53. any of various units of weight of China and 

Southeast Asis varying around l£ pounds; also, 
a standard Chinese unit equal to 1.1023 pounds 

55, might be a way of describing the daughter of 
the King of Spain, Portugal or Brazil (3 words) 

56. the Ethopian dollar contains 100 of them 

59, third person singular, personal pronoun (Ital.) 

60. "son ench6re" in English 

62. a scolding or dissolute woman (chiefly Scot.) 

66. a viminant mammal, family Cervidae 

67. am gratory bird, genus Numenius, related to 
the woodcock but distinguished bylong legs 
and a long, slender down-curved bill 

70. II a achetd une bague de fiancailles pour son 
amie mais il ne la lui a pas donnSe. (translate 
the underlined word into English) 

71. past participle of the English verb meaning 
"to bring forth and deposit" 

72. a way of describing a point of view which is 
optimistic but not in excess (2 words) 



77. port city on Crete, pop. 40,452 

78. "to increase"| "to lengthen" (archaic) 

79 . a mature female of the genus bos (use an 
indefinite article) 

80. a theatrical word derived probably from the 
French "qu" # the abbreviation of the Latin 
"quando" meaning "when" 

81. ornamental branched candle holder 

83, flat brittle cookies 

84, mother of Isaac 

85, city in the Haute-Vienne, arr. de Limoges, 
on the Vienne, 3|200 inhabitants. 

86, thin and angular 

87, the attribute of Orpheus 

89. an exuberant, lively, usually small or young 
person 

90. a family of Italian violin makers of Cremona, 
esp. NicolS or Nicola, 1596-1684 

91. "Mathis der _" by Hindemith 

92. "den" in French 

94. third person singular, present indicative, 
of the French verb meaning "to ring" 

95* prose narratives such as the Edda 

97. the first fish named in the Mahler song 
Des Antonius von Padua Fischpredigt 

100. a sudden extreme drop 

104. the production by means of electric energy of 

chemical reactions that when allowed to reverse 
themselves generate electricity again without 
serious loss 

106. "dregs" in French 

107. "beach" in French 

111 . eliminated 

112. "une rame" in English 

114. initials of Roman historian, 55 ? -after 117) 

115. any of several small ungulate mammals character¬ 
ized by thickset body with short legs and ears 
and rudimentary tail, feet with soft pads, and 
broad nails, and teeth of which the molars resemble 
those of the rhinoceros and the incisors those of 
rodents 




117. hail} also, weep or lament (Scot.) 

118. a short distance 

119. an adverb meaning "therefore" or "hence" 
from the Old Latin meaning "from the 
direction (of)" 

120. to cloy with overabundance 

121. a secluded narrow valley 

122. prefix meaning "eight" 

123. a nearly extinct goose of the Hawaiian 
islands that inhabits waterless uplands 
and feeds on berries and vegetation 

124. an airline organization 

125. "nonsense" (sometimes considered vulgar) 
127. past participle of the English verb 

meaning "to appear to the perception" 

129. a kind of whale 

130. an arrow; also, a woman's nickname 

131. "garlic" in French 

136. an interjection of contempt 

















